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THE BHUTAN FRONTIER: 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNICAL NOTES, 


. fact of country with which 

we are concerned in the follow- 
ing sketch, is on the borderland of 
British India and Bhutan. This 
frontier is almost unique in many 
of its features. It is not only a 
political landmark, but it is an 
abrupt ethnical and geographical 
barrier. With the exception of 
this strip, almost the entire eastern 
boundary of British India consists 
of a broad belt of jungle—the Terai, 
which stretches from Cashmere 
between the North-West Provinces 
and Nepal down to the confines of 
Sikkim—whereby the transition 
from the wheat and rice fields to 
the mountain chain is broken by 
the intervention of an uninhabited 
tract of marshy land, covered with 
gigantic trees,and choked with rank 
undergrowth. This debatable land 
isuntenantable alike by the dwellers 
of the plains and the Himalayan 
races, 

In the tract of country I have to 
describe the malarious belt of jungle 
has become lessened to a narrow 
strip. It breaks off near the point 
where the Tisté river debouches 
from the Sikkim hills, and flowing 
southward was for a long time the 
limit of British India to the east. 
East of the Tist’ are the Western 
and Eastern Dwars, or outlets from 
thehills, conquered by the Bhutias of 
the northern uplands several hun- 
dred years ago from the Koch dy- 
nasty, which reigned in Northern 
Bengal. This tract was ceded to 
the English Government in 1865 
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after the Bhutan War. The West- 
ern Dwars, a plain of rich alluvial 
land, extend from the Tista to the 
Sankos river, the boundary be- 
tween Bengal proper and Assam, 
and belong to the new district of 
Jalpaiguri, forming the non-regu- 
lation portion of that district. The 
borderland of Bhutan and the 
Western Dwars is a low range of 
hills, the advance guard of the 
giant mountain fortresses of the 
Himalayas, and the actual tran- 
sition between mountain and plain 
is marked by a@ narrow belt of 
jangle, which possesses ethnical 
and geographical interests of a 
striking character. Unlike the 
broad, intractable and hopeless Terai 
swamp of Nepal and Sikkim, the 
borderland of Bhutan is inhabited 
by races who can defy the malari- 
ous influences of the jungle, and 
thrive in a climate which is deadly 
to all but themselves. They form 
a stratum of human beings over- 
lapped on the one side by the dis- 
tinct Mongolian race of the Bhutias, 
and on the other by the equally 
distinct aboriginal race of the 
Koches, whose kingdom in North- 
ern Bengal was powerful for many 
centuries before the Mussulman 
conquest. 

The geographical peculiarities of 
the Bhutan marches are equally 
noteworthy. The hills are broken 
at irregular intervals by rivers, 
which, after forcing their way 
between precipitous walls of rock, 
flow steadily southward, preserving 
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the same relative distances from 
each other and driving with their 
powerful current the geological 
débris of the mountains far into the 
plains. The rivers to which I 
allude are, commencing at the 
Tist4 and proceeding eastward, the 
Dainha, the Jaldhaka, the Torshé, 
the Réidhak and the Sankos. There 
isan average interval of 20 or 25 
miles between each, and for the first 
20 or 30 miles after they debouch 
from the hills, their river bed is 
well defined, their current very 
rapid and clear, and the size and 
shape of the gneiss fragments 
which strew their channel are 
sufficient proof of the violence 
and volume of their waters. Be- 
tween these streams, the appearance 
of the country is chaotic. The 
horizontal patch of jungle which 
corresponds to the broad Terai of 
Upper India is cut into ‘segments 
which display the complex nature 
of the influences at work upon them. 
The large rivers I have mentioned 
take their rise, some in the lofty 
peaks of Bhutan, others in the 
glaciers of the gigantic snowy range 
of the Himalayas proper, and others 
even in the distant table-land of 
Thibet. The rivulets which fitfully 
traverse the intermediate regions 
rise in the lower hills and are de- 
pendent for their supply of water 
upon the local rainfall, and are 
therefore evanescent. In ‘the 
rains’ they possess a formidable 
amount, but in the cold weather 
a thin thread of water amid a 
wilderness of sand and shingle is 
all that remains of their abundant 
stream, and in March and April 
this frequently disappears alto- 
gether. More complicated geo- 
logical influences are at work upon 
them, which I cannot pretend to 
explain, owing to which all but the 
main outlines of the frontier geo- 
graphy is pretty well effaced in a 
few generations. Large streams 
disappear entirely, and leave no 
trace of their former channel; 
rivers of half a mile in width divide 
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into tiny streamlets; others lose 
themselves in freshly formed mo. 
rasses. 

Between the spurs of one portion 
of the lower hills rise a multitude 
of little streams which wander in 
different directions in a confused 
and apparently inexplicable manner, 
drying up at one point and re. 
appearing some miles farther south, 
mingling their currents, and again 
deviating from each other. Several 
are said to flow in a circle, and 
in the rains to form a swamp. In 
one spot where was a broad and 
well-defined river bed, all the water 
I found consisted of a thin stream 
which flowed underground during 
the greater part of the day and 
appeared for half an hour only at 
sunrise and sunset. In another 
place the stream was found at 
varying distances from the camp, 
sometimes flowing past the tent, 
and at other times being three miles 
distant. A comparison of the map 
which accompanies Turner’s Em. 
bassy to Thibet with the survey 
map of 1865, and of the latter with 
a map indicating the geographical 
features of the present day, will 
assuredly bear out this sketch, 
Since the date of Turner’s mission 
in 1783-4, three streams flowing 
apparently due south between Buxa 
and the Torsha have either disap- 
peared or changed their course 
beyond recognition, and since 1865 
a large stream called the ‘ Gharm,’ 
which used to issue from a beautiful 
mountain gorge six miles west of 
Buxa, has left but its stony grave 
well-nigh covered and choked with 
the Khair-thorns which spring up 
with almost magic speed in a desert- 
ed bed, with here and there a huge 
fragment of mica, carried down in 
bygone years from the mountains 
above. The ‘Gharm,’ according to 
Bhutia tradition, has had a short 
but romantic history. In old times, 
so runs the story, there was on the 
hill-side far above the plains a hot 
spring, which derived its efficacy 
for skin diseases from the presence 
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of one of the numerons rock deities 
of Bhutan. In process of time, 
however, the place became unholy, 
owing to the foul slaughter of 
horses and dogs upon its margin. 
It was deserted by its tutelary god, 
who in anger deprived it of its 
medicinal powers and poured it 
forth into the plains. Here, after a 
course of 300 years, it has deserted 
its channel apparently for ever. 

The flora and fawna of the region 
present as various and singular 
features. For miles the only vege- 
tation consists of the wild and 
desolate thorn-bush (Khair catechu) 
which covers the ground with a 
network of thin, prickly brambles. 
These are found in the sandy, 
gravelly bed of an abandoned river 
course. In other places there is 
a section of virgin forest. These 
are the higher spots forming the 
water-shed of the uplands, and are 
generally intersected by deep, nar- 
row, well-defined channels, where 
there is perennial water. Here are 
the huge trees which have outlasted 
generations of the thorn bushes 
above described. Among them are 
varieties of the Ficus Indica, the 
edible-leaved laurel, and several 
varieties of the chelauni tribe 
(Gordonia Chilawnea ?), with their 
characteristic rough bark patched 
and streaked with cinnamon and 
brown. Amid the primeval forest 
glades are sections of high grass, 
and of the wild cardamum, the 
thickest and most impenetrable 
growth of the frontier jungles. 
These grassy patches are relieved 
every now and then by the gigantic 
silk-cotton tree (Bombax mala- 
baricwm) and the Phylas or Butea 
frondosa. During the spring these 
are the only flowering trees of the 
Bhutan frontier forests. The scar- 
let mass of blossoms which adorn 
the silk-cotton serves as a beacon 
for miles, and the still more lovely 
Butea frondosa covers the ground 
beneath it with a crimson carpet of 
dead flowers. The white arms of 
the silk-cotton tree are always free 
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from the creepers which half 
strangle the other giants of the 
forest. The size and luxuriance of 
these creepers is one of the most 
startling features on the frontier. 
They often acquire a girth larger 
than that of the original tree, 
which is lost in the convolutions 
which the parasite, like a huge boa, 
has wound round its victim. Some- 
times an enormousclimbersuccumbs 
to the jungle fires of which I shall 
speak farther on, and slowly drops 
off, leaving the trunk deeply in- 
dented with its spiral coils. To- 
wards April and May the climbers 
bear a profusion of lilac blossoms, 
and form sweet-scented arches 
above the forest tracks. For half 
the year, during the rains, the wild 
cardamum and dense forest tracts 
are the home of innumerable wild 
elephants and the larger sized 
rhinoceros. When the jungle fires 
in late autumn and winter lessen 
the shelter of these labyrinthine 
lairs, the animals find their way 
by steep watercourses and well- 
wooded ravines, routes inaccessible 
to men, to the highlands of Bhutan, 
and do not return to the forests 
until the spring showers have 
nursed the tender shoots of grass 
into a formidable and impenetrable 
mass above the charred stumps of 
the last year’s growth. A little 
below the actual edge of the hills are 
found extensive sal forests (Shorea 
robusta) with their straight stems 
and large jagged dark green leaves. 
The sisu (Dalbergia sissoo), another 
tree almost as valuable as the sal 
for commercial purposes, haunts, 
like the khair, the banks and dis- 
used beds of rivers. Its abundant 
small and well-rounded leaves of 
bright pea green are one of the 
ornaments cf the lower hills. 

The jungle fires, to which I have 
alluded, are of vital importance 
in the economy of the frontier. 
They are the agents for ferti- 
lising the land from which the ° 
frontier tribes draw their supplies. 
But for the action of these fires, the 
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annual cotton crop, the great staple 
of the frontier, could not be 
brought to maturity. They are, 
moreover, largely operative in less- 
ening the malarious exhalations 
of the forests. The breadth of the 
area of dense jungle being less, as 
pointed out at the commencement, 
than on the Nepal frontier, and 
the constant change of the hill 
currents throughout ages having 
nmpon the whole tended to denude 
the Bhutan marches of large-tree 
forests, the drying up of the rains 
leaves large grassy tracts which 
burn with prodigious rapidity. 
The flames extend into the sal and 
sisu forests and destroy the under- 
growth there also, and only the 
thickest cardamum jungle and the 
impenetrable thicket which shelters 
the python remain from year to 
year unscoured by fires. 

The cultivation of cotton in the 
Bhutan frontier is inseparably as- 
sociated with one of the most 
important of the border tribes, the 
Meches or Bodos, as to whom we 
possess minute and wonderfully 
accurate information in the Essay 
on Koch, Bodo, and Dhimal Tribes, 
by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. Tiis essay 
was, however, printed in 1847, and 
many changes, slight in themselves, 
but most significant as regards the 
ultimate destiny of the frontier 
tribes, have occurred in the thirty 
years,which have elapsed since that 
date. I shall briefly indicate those 
changes as they affect the Koches, 
and the Meches or Bodos, and shall 
then pass on to the description of a 
race which inhabits the jungly 
tract to the west of the Torsha 
river, and which has never, so far 
as Iam aware, formed the subject 
of any ethnological paper. 

At the period of Mr. Hodgson’s 
essay, it is noteworthy that the 
Koches still possessed a language 
sufficiently distinctive to make it 
‘worth his while to publish a voca- 
bulary. Even then, however, it will 
be seen at a glance that more than 
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three-fourths of the words are pure 
Bengali. Mr. Hodgson remarks 
that his vocabulary is ‘that of 
the converted Koch,’ and that he 
failed ‘ to get at the unconverted,’ 
It may be safely said that the 
‘unconverted’ or aboriginal Koch 
has at this time ceased to exist in 
Bengal. Before, however, the Koch 
had commenced the slow and subtle 
amalgamation with Hinduism, the 
possible origin of which I shall 
suggest farther on, it is clear that 
the Koches or Pani Koches (i.e. 
Primitive Koches) possessed cha- 
racteristics common to all or most 
of the north-eastern Mongoloid 
Pre-Aryans. Dr. Buchanan, Civil 
Judge of Rangpur, towards the 
end of the last century, and though 
the earliest, one of our most careful 
observers, has left records of great 
value on the population, peoples, 
dialects and customs of North-Kast- 
tern Bengal. Among them we find 
this description of the Koch : 


The primitive, or Pani Koch, live amid 
the woods, frequently changing their abode 
in order to cultivate lands enriched by a 
fallow. They cultivate entirely with the 
hoe, and more carefully than their [Aryan] 
neighbours, who use the plough, for they 
weed their crops, which the others do not. 
As they keep hogs and poultry, they are 
better fed than Hindus, and, as they make 
a fermented liquor from rice, their diet is 
more strengthening. . . . Their huts are 
at least as good [as the Bengalis], nor are 
they raised on posts like the houses of the 
Indo-Chinese—at. Jeast, not generally so. 
Their only arms are spears, but they use 
iron-shod implements of agriculture, which 
the Bengalese often do not. They eat 
swine, goats, sheep, deer, buffaloes, rhino- 
ceros, fowls, and ducks—not beef, nor dogs, 
nor cats, nor frogs, nor snakes. They eat 
no tame animal without offering it to God 
{the gods], and consider that he who is 
least restrained is most exalted—allowing 
the Garos to be their superiors because 
the Garos may eat beef. . . . This tribe 
has no letters, but a sort of priesthood 
called Déoshi, who marry and work like 
other people. ... Their chief gods are 
Rishi and his wife Jago. 

These extracts from Buchanan’s 
work on Rangpur are quoted 


by Mr. B. Hodgson (p. 146), and 
Mr. Hodgson’s confession of failure 
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to obtain a single specimen of the 
‘unconverted Koch,’ in order to 
ascertain the primitive language of 
the race, is a sufficient proof of 
the immense strides made by this 
race, even at that date, in their 
approximation to Hinduism. Con- 
sidering the long period required 
for the disappearance of a language 
brought into competition with a 
more powerful one, and for the 
absorption or annihilation of the 
prime characteristics of an un- 
lettered people, I confess I am com- 
pelled to regard Buchanan’s account 
of the Koches as not derived from 
personal observation. If he really 
met with Bengal Koches in their 
semi-civilised state during his resi- 
dence at Rangpur, it is unfor- 
tunate that he has not preserved 
anything of their vocabulary. If, 
however, Dr. Buchanan’s account 
be intended as a description of 
a people almost extinct as a sepa- 
rate race, even then what we are 
required to believe is quite suf- 
ficiently marvellous, that is to say 
the entire disappearance of the 
original tongue of a population 
numbering in Mr. Hodgson’s time 
something like a million souls. 
Most of the two or three score 
presumably real Koch words, and 
by this I mean words which are 
neither Bengali nor obvious corrup- 
tions of Bengali, which appear in 
Mr. Hodgson’s Koch vocabulary are 
unintelligible to Koches of the 
present day. Towards the west 
the very term of Koch is looked 
upon as an insult. This is the 
region near the Tisté where the 
Bengalis of Rangpur have long 
tilled the fertile valley of the Ma- 
hanadi and the Tista, and where 
the amalgamation with the Koches 
has been most complete. Far to 
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the east, however, where roads 
scarcely existed, and the Meches 
and Gdaros were the predomi- 
nating element in the population, 
I found two or three Koch families 
who still lived near what may have 
been the primitive haunts of their 
race, and had seen Jittle or nothing 
of Bengalis. Among these at an 
ancient crossing on the rapid 
Raidhék river was an old Koch 
ferryman, who had many tales to 
tell of Bhutia raids and Bhutia 
forced labour long before our peace- 
ful reign set in. His dialect ex- 
cited the laughter of some of the 
bystanders of the same blood indeed 
as the ferryman, but whose grand- 
fathers had emigrated to more stir- 
ring regions, where old habits and 
ancient modes of speech became 
rapidly uncrystallised by contact 
with the insinuating influences of 
Aryanism. No doubt the old ferry- 
man looked with contempt on these 
degenerate Koches, who failed to 
understand his uncouth patois. 
Nevertheless the happiest efforts 
in Bengali of the Rajbansis of 
Northern Bengal would be as much 
an unknown tongue to the Bengali 
of Nadiyé or Bardwan, as the 
ferryman’s idiom appeared to be 
to his countrymen of the west; 
both were but varying develop- 
ments of an antique type, or rather 
approximations towards a new 
model. One or two of the ferry- 
man’s sentences I preserved as 
literary curiosities; and though 
far indeed from being the original 
language, I yet failed, after 
a tolerably long and extensive ac- 
quaintance with the districts where 
the Rajbansis are found, to obtain 
any idiomatic specimens of s0 
archaic a type.! 

I saw much of the Koches or 


1 I append one of these sentences, with its Bengali equivalent, It is curious as 
giving possibly some idea of ancient Koch infiexion, added to the acquired system of 
language. It does not contain any non-Aryan roots. In answer to an inquiry whether 
he had attended a fair at Kuch Behar, he replied : 

* Mui na jéng mui ghata roig mui Khaig daiig.’ 
Bengali. 
‘Ami jay nai ami ghaté thaki ar Khaite pai.’ 
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Rajbansis of the Western Dwars, 
and whether from intermarriage with 
the Aryan inhabitants of the south- 
ern and western districts, or from 
general improvement in type, I 
failed to detect much of the ‘ large 
cheek bones, dumpiness, and broad- 
ness and flatness of face,’ insisted 
upon by Hodgson as allying the 
Koch with the Bodos and other 
‘ Tamulian races,’ and distinguish- 
ing them from the Aryan. On the 
contrary, I found the Rajbansi 
squatters of the Western Dwars 
much more nearly allied in ap- 
pearance with the Hindu cultiva- 
tors of Rangpur and Dinéjpur, 
the two nearest districts, than the 
latter with the average rustic 
of Nadiya or the twenty-four Par- 
ganés. In religion they are 
purely Hindus, the only point in 
which they are still on a par 
even with Bagdis and Kohibarttos 
and other Hinduised aborigines 
who are now classed within the pale, 
is their retention of fowls as an 
article of diet. These are only, 
however, openly and avowedly eaten 
by the lowest class. The educated 
and well-to-do Rajbansi eats his 
fowl stealthily very much as a 
Brahman of Calcutta whose caste 
scruples contain only the precept, 
‘Thou shalt not be found out,’ gets 
his friend’s cook to send him a 
fowl cutlet or curry, which can be 
passed off as the orthodox dish 
of goat’s flesh. The burlesques and 
farces which are nightly played 
to large audiences on Calcutta 
boards are full of such iacidents 
with their attendant discoveries, 
and the Davus and Sosia of Terence 
and Plautus again inveigle weak- 
minded old men and sneer at a 
dying faith before a sceptical and 
admiring audience. So it is in 
Jalpéiguri and Kuch Behar, ex- 
cept that the Rajbansis are at the 
other end of the social scale, and 
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are entering on their apprenticeship 
to Hinduism, while the others are 
tearing up their indentures and 
manufacturing, as men will do, 
beliefs for themselves. Modern 
Rajbansis would scout Rishi and 
Jagé, the uncouth deities whom 
Dr. Buchanan unearthed for the 
tribe as their principal divinities, 
and would undoubtedly declare with 
truth they had never heard of them. 
There is a temple to Mahadeva 
(the temple of Julpesh, one of the 
most interesting antiquities of the 
Jalpaiguri District) certainly many 
hundred years old in the midst of 
the old Koch dominions, erected by 
a pious scion of one of the most 
ancient and formerly powerful Koch 
families, that of the Raja of 
Jalpaiguri. The epoch of Rishi and 
Jag6 must therefore be pre-historic. 

They have still one indication 
of their Hinduism being new, or 
rather of its having come into 
existence since they ceased to be 
a separate kingdom. They have 
no subdivisions of caste. The 
people areall ‘ Rajbansi’ or ‘ of the 
King’s race.’ The king himself, 
who once owned wide sway among 
the tribes of Northern Bengal, and 
who still possesses a quasi-indepen- 
dent state, is but ‘of theking’s race.’ 
In time the inevitable subdivisions 
will commence, and the higher 
ranks either be admitted into a 
great class within the Hindu pale, 
or form for themselves a new 
designation less strongly indicative 
of their origin. This one taint as it 
were remains to them in common 
with the savage and lawless _bar- 
barians who roam the Lower Assam 
and Cachar hills, the Lmshais 
and the Nagas. The Rajbansis 
were once as these arenow. They 
are probably of the same family, 
but, as Walter Bagehot teaches, 
the stationary rather than the pro- 
gressive is the usual lot of peoples. 


Perhaps the happiest parallel I can suggest for the present language of the Koches is 
the barbarous English spoken by the negroes of the West Indies, who have lost their 
original tongue and can hardly be said to have acquired another. 
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Islam has made her converts, 
as well as Brahmanism, among this 
race, but her shibboleth is simple, 
and enjoyment of her privileges 
requires no initiation beyond a 
change of name, the ‘ Kalima,’ and 
circumcision. Brahmanism, on the 
other hand, only concedes her 
priest, her splendid ceremonies, her 
elaborate ritual, and her recondite 
formule when generations of an 
ordeal the precise nature of which 
itis impossible to determine have 
elapsed. Long before the point 
where adoption of the main elements 
of Hinduism and the Hindu phase 
of mind have at last secured recog- 
nition and the right of priesthood, 
it is easy to see how the well-stored 
pantheon with its wondrous figures 
and marvellous legends would 
sweep from the convert’s mind the 
simple, rude and unidealised gods 
of the savage. It is thus, no doubt, 
that the nomad bands of which the 
non- Aryan tribes of Northern 
Bengal consist first imbibe Hindu- 
ism. The Bengali cultivators near 
whom they have their temporary 
home have many tales to tell of 
Ravana and Sita and the battles of 
the Mahabharat and the sorrows of 
Drampadi. Nearly every village 
has its story-teller or its reader, 
and their stories are ever of the gods, 
and their readers are but readers of 
the ‘ Adipaibho,’ the favourite and 
most effectual lesson of the Maha- 
bharat. Thus each cultivator who 
takes his family and his yoke of 
oxen into the wilds, to earn his 
hard subsistence, and thus comes in 
contact with the primitive dwellers 
in the jungle, drives in the first 
wedge by which Hinduism cleaves 
its way among them. First, a 
resemblance is seen between Shiva 
in his gloomiest form and the 
angriest and most dreaded of their 
own deities, often an embodiment 
of the conception of death or pain. 
As Mahadeva is one of the titles 
of Shiva, the name ‘ Mahakal’ or 
‘great death’ is adopted. From 
this the transition to ‘ Mahadeva’ 
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itself is easy, and the Rubicon is 
passed. Thus, among races in 
many of whom, as the Koches and 
the Bodos, the imaginative faculty 
is strong, when once they have 
allowed their mind to dwell on one 
of the many-named deities of the 
Hiudu pantheon endowed with rich 
stores of fantastic and heroic myth, 
the younger members of the tribe 
easily abandon their own faith, 
or mere semblance of a faith, with- 
out tradition, with deities whose 
names unconnected with myth 
or story, and almost devoid of 
attribute, are but mumbled twice 
or thrice a year by the old 
deoshi or priest of the village. It 
is giving up the child’s daub un- 
recognisable without the name 
beneath it, for a living and moving 
panorama of vivid objects. There 
is nothing life-like, scarcely any- 
thing tangible in the conceptions 
of deity among the north-eastern 
aborigines. Panic brought them 
faith, each andall. Aninundation, 
an attack of small-pox, or a disease 
among their orange groves, has for 
its offspring a new deity. They 
are but the spawn of disease and 
death, which release their hold 
when the emergency that called 
them into being has passed, the 
whelps that creep in and out of 
Error’s womb. By these steps, no 
doubt, the Koches abandoned their 
unloved creed and adopted the 
religion of the Aryans, though 
they still occupy a somewhat un- 
certain stand-point and are but in 
the outer court of the temple. 

One curious and _ ludicrous 
anomaly is to be found in their 
nomenclature, which illustrates the 
effect of a race adopting a new 
religion as an after graft upon an 
old one; there exists an extra- 
ordinary confusion in their use of 
Mahomedan and Hindu proper 
names. These are of course utterly 
distinct. They differ in sound, in 
meaning, in language, and in form 
of construction. The one infers 
the subjective relation of the indi- 
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vidual to some member of the Hindu 
pantheon, or to the Hindu religious 
teachers, or to their sacred books ; 
the other indicates the objective 
position of a Mussulman to his 
maker, and fully half have reference 
to the mercy of God as shown in 
the act of creation. It is singular, 
therefore, to hear in a Jalpaiguri 
village a Hindu Rajbansi addressing 
his child as Abdul Kerim, and his 
Mussulman neighbours loudly voci- 
ferating for Shekh Ram Chunder. 
Their ‘wedding garment’ is, at 
least among the lower classes, but 
a parti-coloured robe. 

It would be beyond the purpose 
of the present paper to indicate 
minutely, even if I were able to do 
so, the actual steps by which a race 
of ‘out-castes’ arrives at its eventual 
niche in the framework of Hindu 
society. The gradual conquest of 
social position, the emancipation 
from the position of ‘ Mlacchas’ or 
outsiders, unrecognised by the 


Hindu community, into Helotism, 


and from that of Helotism into a 
graded rank within the area of 
recognised castes, and finally the 
merging into a caste from whose 
hands Brahmans can drink water 
(a lot reserved but for few peoples), 
are social studies of great interest 
which require much space and deep 
research. I have, however, said 
enough to show the powerful 
agencies at work among the frontier 
tribes, who are being gradually 
brought into contact with Brah- 
manism, and the certainty that all 
would be ultimately subjugated 
which came within its influence. 

I pass on to another of the fron- 
tier races with whom we are more 
immediately concerned, the Meches 
or, as they call themselves, Bodos. 
These people have been very fully 
described in Mr. Hodgson’s work. 
Since he wrote, however, the race 
has made considerable progress. 
Roughly speaking, about one-third 
of the Meches of the Western 
Dwars have given up their no- 
madic life on the marches of Bhu- 
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tan, and now cultivate small estates 
which they hold from Government, 
paying for them a yearly revenue 
on a progressive lease, and steadily 
bringing into cultivation large areas 
of waste land. These settlers have 
adopted in some respects the habits 
of Bengalis. They have discarded 
the cultivation of cotton, the pro- 
duct by means of which the Bodos 
have for centuries supplied their 
simple needs; they purchase their 
clothes instead of having them 
woven by their women from the 
home-grown cotton, and the very 
fashion of wearing their jackets 
and dhités is becoming rapidly 
modified by their new surroundings. 
In religion their worship of Bathé 
has long given place to Sivaism, 
and Sivaism again, the gloomiest 
form of the Hindu faith, to the 
worship of Krishna with its joyous 
festivals and mirthful gatherings. 
No one who has witnessed, as I 
have done, a Mech village dance 
could doubt what form of Hinduism 
would be ultimately adopted by 
this pleasure-loving race. In the 
cuiture of sacred plants, the cactus 
is being supplanted by the ‘ tulsi,’ 
and even in speech the patois of Nor- 
thern Bengal is superseding the 
Mech. Although none have yet 
forgotten their own language, many 
have become ashamed to speak it. 
With regard to marriage, the last 
custom to undergo change, here 
and there a wealthy Bodo has mar- 
ried the daughter of one of his 
Rajbansiherdsmen. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, they are still many 
generations from what is no doubt 
their ultimate destiny, absorption 
among the Hindu community. 

The remainder of the race, so far 
as concerns the section which in- 
habit the Western Dwirs, have 
played and are still playing an 
important part in frontier social 
life. Their homesteads are found 
throughout the whole of the tract 
of country at the foot of the Bhutan 
hills, whose characteristics I at- 
tempted to describe at the begin- 
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ning of this paper. The village 
sites are selected entirely with a 
view to facility for the growth of 
cotton. They are generally in the 
very depth of the forest, and the 
villagers have often miles to go for 
water. In personal appearance, 
the Meches are the most pleasing 
of the frontier tribes. In com- 
plexion, a light brown, with bright 
expressive eyes, round well-formed 
face, lips full and good-humoured, 
and long hair gathered carefully into 
a knot behind. Their tout-ensemble 
is decidedly effeminate ; indeed a 
young woman can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from a youth except by 
the dress. Even in earlier days, 
when they used the bow and arrow 
against the wild beasts of the forest, 
they were never warriors, and they 
give way rather than fight. Asa 
counterpoise to their lack of cou- 
rage, violent crime is unknown 
among them, and offences against 
property are almost equally rare. A 
Mech convict is unknown or almost 
unknown inour gaols. Their only 
Mongolian characteristics are high 
cheekbones and noses fuller and 
flatter than are found among Hindus. 
Their women are decidedly pre- 
possessing, and are characterised 
by innate modesty rather than the 
outward decorum of Hindu women. 
The latter, who drape their faces at 
sight of a stranger, would bescanda- 
lised to see Mech girls join the boys 
of the village in the dance which 
forms their national pastime; but 
although I often witnessed it, I 
never found the fun degenerate into 
licence or indelicacy. 

Nothing appears to disturb their 
extraordinary good temper and 
cheerfulness. The longest march 
under the hottest sun, the heaviest 
load amid drenching rain, appear 
to affect their happiness not a whit. 
They are the very beau idéal of 
sunny enjoyment of life. The 


greatest good fortune I can wish 
anyone who has a long journey to 
make through the jungles of the 
north-eastern frontier is what I 
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myself enjoyed throughout three 
months of camping in the marches 
of Bhutan, the services of one or 
two Mech attendants. How often 
I have been indebted to their un- 
erring sagacity in finding the way 
amid what appeared a _ hopeless 
labyrinth of thorn bushes, or across 
still wilder cardamum brakes which 
overtopped the tallest elephant, I 
can scarcely say, but a Mech ap- 
pears never to such advantage in 
the jungles as when everyone else 
has given up hope. Never for 
more than a minute did a cloud of 
dismay appear on the face of my 
Mech attendant, even under the 
most chilling and unlooked-for 
disaster; a moment later the 
thought of some happy expedient 
would recall his usual air of sunny 
contentment. 

Their village government is 
complete. Wherever they go they 
have with them a headman who 
transacts all their business, and 
priests of different grades, some 
for minor religious ceremonies and 
others for the worship of their 
principal gods. Their industrial 
life is almost entirely absorbed in 
the cotton tillage by which they 
live. Inthecold weather, they roam 
over the jungles to find land suitable 
for cultivation. To an eye un- 
trained to judge of the capabilities 
of soil even when covered with 
jungle, and to a foot unaccustomed 
to traverse the densest growths of 
vegetation, this would be an im- 
possible task ; but the selection of 
land for their staple is made by 
them with an instinct that never 
errs. The first step is to burn the 
jangle down. From the top of one 
of the lower hills the burning jungle 
in January and February is a mag- 
nificent spectacle. The horizon 
seems ablaze with fires. For miles 
and miles on every side masses of 
forest trees, of cardamum and of 
cane, are aflame. The long grass 
on both sides of a broad stream is 
on fire to the very water’s edge, 
which gleams clear and bright 
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between the flames. The land se- 
lected for cotton, oyer which fire 
has passed, is then roughly 
cleared of charred embers and 
roots, and ploughed over once. 
Holes are made at intervals of two 
or three feet with a hoe, in which 
the cotton seeds are sown with 
some regularity. Occasionally wild 
indigo seed is also thrown broad- 
cast over the cotton fields, and the 
two plants come to maturity to- 
gether. Until recent years, the hoe 
or spud was the only instrument of 
husbandry used by the Meches ; 
and although they are beginning 
now to utilise the plough, the spud 
and not the plough is still the unit 
of taxation. From time imme- 
morial the Meches have paid and 
they still pay a capitation tax of two 
rupees for each male who can use 
the spud without regard to the 
quantity of land which they an- 
nually bring into cultivation. 

The land is sown the next year 
with ‘ bitre,’ or the autumnal rice 
crop, and the third year with a 
species of millet. It is then aban- 
doned for at least seven years, and 
speedily reverts to jungle, and the 
Meches say that the vegetable 
growth on such land is denser and 
more luxuriant than even the virgin 
forest. Thus, during its seven 
years of abandonment the decaying 
leaves and branches in successive 
years and the dead embers of each 
year’s fires restore richness to the 
soil, and enable it again to yield 
cotton, the most exhausting of all 
the frontier crops. Its abandon- 
ment for so long a period is con- 
sidered by the Meches necessary 
for the success of the crop. The 
land at the foot of the hills is, 
as has been already explained, 
subject to very peculiar conditions 
of water supply, and the cotton 
appears to grow only in that belt of 
land which is subject to the periodic 
appearance and reappearance of 
water in the river channels, which 
I have described. Incredible as it 
may seem, Meches are apparently 
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able to find out and identify land 
on which cotton has at one time 
grown without any other guide 
than the appearance of the jungle 
growth. From the cotton thus 
obtained and separated from the 
pod with their own simple instru- 
ments, fabrics of remarkable beauty 
and durability are woven by their 
women. They have three dyes, 
two of which, wild indigo and 
madder, are well known; the third, 
a yellow dye, called by them ‘tempa,’ 
is a product which I have not been 
able at present to identify. The 
worm of the castor oil plant (Ricinus 
communis) supplies them with 
another fabric of a silky texture. 

The food grains of all the frontier 
tribes are practically identical, and 
appear to be the only forms of grain 
which will grow on the borderland 
of the lower hills. They consist of 
‘marwa’ and ‘ kawan;’ the former 
is similar to the millet of Upper 
India, and the latter something like 
mustard, but of a smaller grain. 
The national beverage of the Meches 
is prepared from marwa, and the 
ability to manufacture this drink 
appears to beincommunicable. To 
the Mech alone it presents no diffi- 
culty ; to all other tribes the use of 
the grain for potable purposes 
appears impossible. It is by no 
means unpalatable. 

The account I have given of the 
cotton tillage will readily explain 
the migratory habits of the race. 
This migration occurs every three 
years, and the site of what was 
formerly a thriving village soon 
becomes dense jungle. A home- 
stead once abandoned is never 
revisited. The tree potato, the 
hardiest of vegetable growths, is 
occasionally seen clinging to the 
stems of the thorn bushes that have 
covered the Mech gardens, and the 
sacred cactus may still be found 
straggling with the long grass ; but 
no hut is ever built upon the, spot 
again. 

The Meches, as a body, are 
strongly imbued with religious 
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feelings. All the natural products 
are protected by deities, and all 
these require propitiation at the 
time of sowing and reaping. One 
of their principal festivals occurs at 
the reaping of the cotton crop, the 
‘harvest home’ of this race. The 
rivers are all powerful gods, and 
a failure of water or an inundation 
are the penalties which overtake 
neglect of their worship. Along- 
side of each homestead is a small 
inclosure carefully cleared of weeds 
in which is a hut containing a rude 
earthen figure of Mahakal, the 
deity which I have described as 
the link between the Sivaism of 
the Hindus and the deification of 
natural objects which is the in- 
digenous religion of the Koches. 
Around this hut and within the 
fenced inclosure grows the wild 
cactus, called by them ‘shizu’ 
(Euphorbium), and cherished with 
the utmost care, as upon the well- 
being of these plants is supposed 
to depend the life and prosperity 
of the household. The deity of 
which ‘shizu’ is the emblem, is 
called Bhato. He has no equivalent 
in the Hindu pantheon, and I have 
been unable precisely to ascertain 
his stand-point in relation to the 
community. He is certainly not 
dreaded by them with the unreason- 
ing terror with which tribes of less 
culture and less thorough sunniness 
of disposition are in the habit of 
regarding their principal deity. 
He appears to be looked upon 
rather as their protector and pre- 
server, but the punishment which 
follows infraction of any of the laws 
which he has imposed is quick and 
terrible. He is unrepresented by 
any graven or wooden image ; the 
cactus alone is the living emblem 
of his continual presence; the 
death of one of these plants is the 
occasion of distress and mourning, 
and it must be immediately re- 
placed with appropriate prayers 
and offerings. But the death of a 
cactus, whether it be replaced or 
not, isanomenof dread significance, 
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and is usually followed, according 
to Mech superstition, by the death 
of one of the household within the 
year. Bhaito is omnipotent to 
protect from outbreaks of disease, 
especially from cholera or small-pox, 
which are terrible scourges of the 
nomad population of the frontier ; 
but his most -significant attribute, 
and one which indicates the most 
prominent moral feature of the 
Meches, is his peculiar position 
towards the tribe as the guardian 
of chastity. To describe the Meches 
simply as a chaste people would be far 
short of the truth. Every observer 
has noticed and alluded to this trait 
in their character. But very few 
races, however great their reputation 
for chastity, have a genuine belief 
in the immediate punishment of a 
breach of purity by the supreme 
Deity. This belief issostrongamong 
them that it has even survived, with 
little diminution of intensity, the 
admixture with Aryan forms of 
thought which has tinctured their 
religion with Sivaism. To this day 
there is not a Mech cluster of 
houses in the jungles of the north- 
eastern frontier where this dread 
is not a powerful agent in preserv- 
ing morality among both married 
and unmarried. Its effectiveness 
is further strengthened by the 
sanction of the civil law. The 
belief is that a breach of chastity 
is punished by Bhato with violent 
disease, the cause of which is 
quickly recognised by the priestly 
head of the community. The cul- 
prit can only regain health and 
social status by a heavy fine, part 
of which goes to the injured hus- 
band, and the remainder is equally 
divided, a moiety being paid to the 
headman and the other applied to 
feasting the outraged community. 
The amount of this fine varies 
according to the means of the of- 
fender; but the usual one, twenty 
rupees, is fully equal to one-half the 
yearly income of an ordinary Mech 
cultivator. Instances of the imposi- 
tion of the fine are, however, very 
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rare, as for oncein themodern history 
of partly civilised mankind the fear 
of Divine anger is a stronger motive 
than the rod of the civil community. 
To contradict the celebrated line of 
Lucretius, one might say : 


Tantum religio potuit suadere bonorum. 


Modesty with them goes hand in 
hand with morality. At each end 
of the village is a platform raised 
high on bamboos and covered with 
thatch. One is the dormitory of 
the unmarried girls, the other of 
the boys of the little community, 
and here they are compelled to 
sleep until they have houses and 
establishments of their own, an 
additional safeguard against the 
disturbance of domestic peace 


among the villagers. 

Traces of Hinduism are plainly 
perceptible even among the cotton- 
growing Meches of the frontier. 
Their principal deities, Bhato and 
Mainon, are, it is true, propitiated 
by sacrifices of fowls and pigs, 


a monstrous violation of decorum 
in Hindu eyes, but in the case of 
deities adopted from an Aryan 
source I have noticed a tendency 
to imitate the restrictions fof the 
Hindu ritual. The change in public 
opinion as regards the animals used 
for diet is still more striking. In 
the quotation from Buchanan given 
above, the Koches are described 
as considering those ‘most re- 
strained as most exalted, allowing 
the Gards to be their superiors, 
because the Gards may eat beef.’ 
The Meches of the present day look 
upon the killing of a cow with the 
horror of a Hindu, and would reject 
with disdain any suggestion of the 
superiority of beef-eating races. 
Not only is this proposition true of 
the Meches, but conversely of the 
Garés and the Totos, who eat beef. 
Their omnivorousness of diet is ad- 
mittedly a disgrace in their own eyes, 
and they confess that they can eat 
rice cooked by a Mech, but that a 
Mech will not touch their food be- 
cause he belongs to a superior tribe. 
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This acceptance or non-acceptance 
of food as an indication of relative 
rank is undoubtedly derived from 
an Aryan source. It is one of the 
salient features in the Brahmanical 
system, and is inshort the foundation 
of caste. Among the Bhutias, who 
are a distinct Thibetan hill race 
and have no Aryan tendencies, 
there is nota trace of any disposition 
to entertain questions of purity and 
impurity with regard to the eating 
of food. 

In the time of Bhutia supremacy 
in the Western Dwars (i.e. before 
1865) the Meches enjoyed a political 
importance which they have since 
lost. They are in form, features, 
and language somewhat akin to 
the Bhutias, and the latter entrusted 
to them, in preference to any other 
of the inhabitants of the plains, the 
right of farming the tribute annually 
collected from among the scanty 
cultivators of the Dwars. Hence 
they enjoyed in person and property 
a complete immunity from the 
outrages on the Rajbansi population 
which culminated in Mr. Eden’s 
mission to Bhutan in 1864 and 
ultimately in the Bhutan War. 
Their cattle were never stolen, 
they were never harassed by the 
labour tax, their youths and maid- 
ens were never kidnapped to the 
hills. They were in fact the only 
race on the Bhutan marches who 
lived in some cohesion and whose 
headmen were sufficiently wealthy 
to undertake the collection of 
revenue. Those palmy days are 
now over, the Bhutia supremacy in 
the plains of Jalpaiguri is a thing 
of the past, and the Bhutia popu- 
lation is disappearing from the 
lower hills. Occasionally a Bhutia 
family grievously overweighted 
with taxation takes refuge in the 
plains, and the kindly Mech, who 
will not leave his jungles, but does 
not resent intrusion into them, 
teaches him his simple rules for 
tilling cotton and growing millet, 
and gives him a helping hand in 
the hot and steaming forest, so 
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deadly to the Bhutia of the hills. 
The Mech governors of the differ- 
ent divisions of the Dwars are still 
alive, sadly fallen from their high 
estate, but preserving their inde- 

endence and dignity among their 
people to the last. 

I now come to a_ subject 
which has at any rate the advan- 
tage of complete novelty. I refer 
to the facts which I have to present 
with regard to a race alluded to on 
a former page—the Totos, a people 
whose peculiarities, surrounding 
circumstances, and diminishing 
numbers form one of the most 
interesting ethnological problems 
of the north-eastern frontier. 
It is strange that this race, who 
have for generations existed in 
their present home, have hitherto 
entirely evaded inquiry. I have 
in vain searched the notices of Dr. 
Buchanan,? the journals of the 
Asiatic Society, the pages of Mr. 
Hodgson’s works, and Colonel Dal- 
ton’s Ethnology for any reference 
to this people, and can only con- 
clude that nothing has yet been 
published with regard to their 
customs and their language. I 
shall therefore describe them with 
somewhat more minuteness than was 
necessary in the case of the Koches 
and Bodos, as to whose history and 
characteristics so much light had 
been thrown by earlier writers 
that it was unnecessary for me to 
do more than sketch their present 
social standpoint. 

At a point in the Bhutia hills 
about latitude 26° 50’, longitude 
89° 25’, the Torsha, one of the 
most rapid of the rivers which I 
have described as intersecting the 
Jalpaiguri district from north to 
south, forces its precipitous way 
into the plains. The western 
boundary consists of a magnificent 
chain of hills, rising abruptly from 
its bed to heights varying from 
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1,000 to -2,500 feet. The sides of 
these hills are clothed with gigan- 
tic forest trees, and are pathless, 
and untrodden except by the wild 
elephant. The scream of the toucan 
as he wings his way far overhead 
is sometimes heard amid the silent 
solitude of these hills, along whose 
upper slopes the roar of the Torsha 
as it descends in cataracts dimin- 
ishes to a gentle murmur. The 
hills form at their base a series 
of pillared walls in which the water 
has hollowed out numerous stalac- 
tite caves. The hill side is of dis- 
integrated limestone. At the apex 
of one of the highest of the peaks 
which form the line of frontier at 
this point, is a massive rock which 
stands out like a bastion in a castle 
wall. It is called the rock of 
Taleshur, and was at one time the 
common shrine at which Bhutia, 
Mech, and Toto worshipped. All 
hill people, or races who had their 
origin amid the hills, however far 
they may have strayed from their 
home, retain a strong tendency to 
worship the tops of mountains. 
Throughout Bhutan the summits 
of hills are decorated with white 
banners and heaps of stones, and 
at all these spots offerings are 
made to Mahaikal. The rock of 
Taleshur is one of the most cele- 
brated of such spots. Its isolated 
and lofty position, inaccessibility 
and sentinel-like majesty of appear- 
ance, have for generations back im- 
pressed the superstitious and imagi- 
native people of the frontier with the 
deepest awe. The spot has become 
surrounded with strange traditions, 
and its presiding deity invested with 
the most gloomy and powerful attri- 
butes. A ‘temple not made with 
hands’ andatank of sacred water are 
believed to exist within the massive 
rock, and death is predicted for all 


who attempt to reach its rugged 
portals.* 


* I refer to the work compiled by Mr. Martin from Dr. Buchanan’s MSS. 
* I made two unsuccessful efforts to scale the summit of this rock, and on the second 
occasion very nearly lost my life—an event which would undonbtedly have been regarded 
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The worship of Taleshur has ap- 
parently lasted for centuries, and 
is in all probability a relic of times 
even anterior to the immigration of 
thesub-Himalayanraces. In earlier 
days I find that the Bhutia lamas 
alone were believed by the group of 
races who acknowledged the supre- 
macy of Taleshur, to possess the 
power of offering sacrifice to the 
deity, and there isa curious tradition 
that the only route to the temple 
enshrined in the rock was through 
one of the limestone caves at the 
side of the hill, abutting on the 
Torsha. The story goes that the 
Bhutia priests were absent three 
days and nights after entering this 
cave, and that on their return, after 
the sacrifice was completed, they 
received the honiage of those who 
believed they had seen the god 
‘face to face’ and lived. The 
Bhutias have of late years deserted 
the lower hills, but the map which 
accompanies T'urner’s Embassy to 
Thibet indicates many Bhutia vil- 
lages and temples upon the hills 
skirting the Torshi which have 
long since disappeared. In present 
days there is no worship at the 
shrine of Taleshur itself, but the 
cave is still regarded with super- 
stitious dread and is seldom ap- 
proached by the people of the plains. 
With some difficulty I prevailed 
upon one or two Mech villagers 
to accompany me to this cave, and 
by the aid of a lantern I explored 
its recesses. It required some 
resolution to penetrate its secrets, 
as ingress was only possible by 
lying at full length on the ground 
and forcing my way with great 
difficulty between huge blocks of 
detached limestone, which appeared 
in some places as though a touch 
would loosen them and bring them 
down upon me as I lay beneath. 
It was likely enough, too, that 
poisonous snakes were harboured 


by border superstition as supplying an additional instance of the anger of the deity 
against intruders. My Mech attendant, who caught my hand just as I was slipping 
down the precipitous wall of a dry watercourse, preserved me from pointing a moral for 


future generations, 
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in the gloomy cavities, into which I 
am convinced that for many years 
no human being had penetrated. 
Fifty yards from the entrance the 
winding passage broadened and 
gave admission into a spacious, 
dome-shaped recess, the roof and 
walls of which were covered with 
innumerable bats. In a corner I 
detected the charred remains of 
bones, and a few Bhutia coins 
blackened by smoke. This, then, 
was probably the spot in which the 
Bhutia lamas remained ‘for three 
days, and pretended to sacrifice 
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none of the other tribes in the 
neighbourhood can speak a word 
of it. A Toto, on the other hand, 
possesses in a marked degree the 
‘slavish gift’ of acquiring tongues, 
for he speaks the Bhutia, Mech, 
and Koch dialects of Bengali with 
equal facility. 

They are tied hand and foot 
in subjection to their terrible deity 
Taleshur. In their belief not only 
will he inflict the penalty of instant 
death on every Toto who deserts 
his native home, but a similar doom 
is threatened for the slightest in- 
fraction of thetraditionary customs 
of the race, or any modification 
of their ordinary employments. 
Unlike all other tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as Garos, Bodos, 
and Koches, the Totos have tra- 
ditions which point plainly to retro- 
gression from a higher position in 
the scale of nations. One tradition 
is, that centuries ago their home 
was in the Bhutia hills on a high 
plateau, that they were carried 
thence by the god Taleshur to 
their present village, and that owing 
to a strange accident which befell 
one of their headmen, they became 
degraded. He had shot a deer 
with his bow and arrow, and 
had cooked and eaten the meat; 
but the flesh was miraculously 
changed into beef while he and his 
followers were preparing it, and 
the Totos from that day became 
cow-eaters, an abomination in the 
eyes of the Meches,* and even in 
their own. From that time they 
sacrificed bullocks to the god 
Taleshur. The tradition has, no 
doubt, on the face of it an Aryan 
colouring. If, however, the horror 
of killing the cow which is the 
foundation for the story, be derived, 
as I presume it must be, from Aryan 
sources, it greatly complicates the 
question of the origin of the Totos 
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and their relation to Hinduism. 
They cannot have derived it from 
Bhutan, for the Bhutias kill and eat 
cattle and are not ashamed of it. 
It is possible that they have derived 
the notion from the Bodos, who do 
not slaughter cattle, but this is not 
likely, because their connection with 
the Bodos is obviously too recent 
to allow of the fabrication of the 
tradition given above. 

There is, however, important evi- 
dence that the Totos were not 
originally a jungle tribe. It is 
well known that many of the tribes 
who have dwelt from immemorial 
times in the heart of the jungle, 
notably the Garos, have a very 
singular custom of propitiating the 
deities of the forest, or, as it may be 
perhaps better expressed, of pro- 
tecting themselves from theirmalign 
influence, by erecting a small bam- 
boo arch at each of the paths which 
lead into the village, which they 
decorate with tufts of cotton, and 
at which they mutter certain charms. 
All persons who enter or quit the 
village must do so by walking 
beneath this arch, and the observ- 
ance of this custom is one of the 
most rigid of their superstitions. 
The Totos have adopted a similar 
custom, but with this special 
characteristic that they obtain the 
services twice a year of Garo 
priests or ‘deoshis’ to perform 
the worship of ‘Aisha, the god of 
roads, for which they are liberally 
paid. Thus the pathway arch is 
clearly not indigenous among the 
Totos. 

Another tradition of more sig- 
nificance exists as to their original 
home. [I learned it from the oldest 
of their tribe, an ancient priest who 
had been for years blind, and 
scarcely ever quitted the precincts 
of the village. He said the Toto 
race lived at one time beyond the 


‘ The Meches are described in the volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 


for August 1839 as eating cows in addition to buffaloes and fowls. 


I can only say that 


they would now shrink with horror from such an act, and I cannot discover any tradition 


among them that they wero ever cuw-eaters. 
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Ganges, and had emigrated thence 
many centuries ago, lingering for 
some generations on the banks of 
the Kasdi. This account of their 
history is not without plausibility. 
Their language presents several 
points of similarity to that of the 
Dhimdls, an almost extinct race, 
who lived near the Kas4i, and the 
story of their caste degradation may 
have arisen from the fact that the 
Aryan settlers from Upper India in 
pre-historic times, who of course 
brought with them the ordinances 
of Mani and his enactments on the 
subject of cattle slaughter, dis- 
covered the Totos, a cow-eating race 
in the well-watered plains of the 
Ganges, and drove forth from their 
homes all whom they did not 
slaughter in real or assumed horror 
at the crime. It would be but the 
story of Naboth’s vineyard over 
again, and many such have hap- 
pened in the history of race emi- 
gration. The greater power expels 
the less powerful, and the latter are 


driven farther and farther by the 


irresistible wave-pressure of the 
advancing tide into remote and 
uncoveted wilds. The horror of 
killing cows is as strong as ever even 
among the Bengalis of the present 
day, and, unwarlike as they are, 
many abloody tragedy is perpetrated 
in remote villages, where the Mus- 
sulman minority have dared to 
slaughter a bullock amid a Hindu 
community. 

If this theory (or rather surmise) 
as to the origin of the Totos be 
correct, it would amply account 
for the story of the transformation 
of the venison into beef. The dim 
and half-forgotten dispersion of the 
race in consequence of the Hindn 
abhorrence of cattle slaughter 
would have gradually and uncon- 
sciously shaped itself into a myth, 
in which the old custom that had 
ruined the community was de- 
veloped into an accident that befell 
the head of thetribe. The destruc- 
tion or dispersion of the race by 
Aryan invaders would, among abo- 
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riginal tribes, be eventually and 
traditionally ascribed to the direct 
action of their principal deity, and 
when the historical fact was for- 
gotten it would tend to assume the 
form of some such miraculous inter- 
ference with the laws of natureas the 
Totos have invented. On the other 
hand, among races who have never 
until recently come into contact with 
Hinduism, and who are feeling its 
influence for the first time in our 
own day, such as Meches, Giros, 
and Cachiris, no such myths would 
be found, and none such are needed, 
for they have no pre-historic tra- 
ditions of race degradation. I 
think, then, upon the whole, that 
the Totos belonged originally to 
that family of aborigines who lived 
in the Gangetic valley at the time 
of the early Aryan invasion. Their 
actual home may very probably 
have been the tract of land near 
the junction of the Ganges and the 
Kasai river. 

The appearance of the Toto is 
very singular, and unlike any other 
of the tribes I have mentioned as 
living in the same neighbourhood. 
They are as a rule tall, like the 
Bhutias, but, unlike them, thin and 
angular. The costume they wear, 
which is quite unique, is, perhaps, 
more like that of the Bhutias than 
any other. They weara red jacket, 
fitting closely to the skin, similar 
to that used by the Garos, but the 
cotton garment wound round the 
waist and covering the leg as far as 
the knee is of Bhutia pattern. 
Their most characteristic article of 
attire is a red open-breasted tunic 
with wide sleeves, which can either 
be folded across the breast, or al- 
lowed to fall loosely about their 
person, like the silk robe of a Mus- 
sulman of distinction. It differs 
from the Bhutia upper garment, as 
the latter is always stitched across 
the chest so as to form a pouch, in 
which knives, food, betel nut, anda 
miscellaneous collection of articles 
are carried. The colour of the 
Toto tunic is universally red, The 
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contour and colour of his costume 
are so peculiar that a Toto with his 
spare, angular form, and wide red 
tunic can be recognised almost as 
far off as he can be seen. The 
tout-ensemble is indescribably un- 
couth and barbaric. The dress of 
men and women is very similar, and 
the very ornaments are identical. 
Both sexes wear blue beads in the 
ear, with red threads attached and 
hanging almost to the shoulder, and 
both an amber necklace. The tribe 
have so strong a family likeness that 
it is almost impossible for a stranger 
to distinguish Totos from each 
other when apart, unless they differ 
greatly inage.® It willstrike any 
observer that their costume would 
appear to be the relic of times when 
the Toios were a hill tribe. No 
sub-Himalayan race, always accus- 
tomed to the heat and moisture of 
the Terai—such as Bodos, Garos, 
and Dhimals, wears nearly so much 
clothing. The Bodo wears clothes 
analogous to those of the Hindu, 
and the Garo wears a short 
jacket and very scanty waist cloth. 
The tunic of the Toto is apparently 
the remnant of the age anterior to 
the cow-eating, when they were a 
mountain people dwelling in a cold 
climate. 

When, however, we compare the 
features of the Toto with the tribe 
with whom so far we have found 
the greatest analogy, the difference 
is very striking. The Bhutia is 
stout and ruddy, with round face, 
well-shaped lips, and good hu- 
moured expression, the representa- 
tive of the highest Mongolian type. 
The Toto is black, darker even than 
the Garo, and much darker than 
the Mech. His eyes are narrow, 
and the contour of his head trian- 
gular. The nose isvery flat, with 
nostrils wide open, and the lips so 
full and projecting as almost to sug- 
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gest a Negritic origin. Thus the 
type of face, apart from the height 
of the body and the colour, approxi- 
mates more nearly to the Garo 
than any other of the sub-Hima- 
layan tribes, and is the very anti- 
podes of the Bhutia. 

The appearance of their village, 
again, suggests a Bhutia model. 
Their houses are raised high on 
bamboos, and underneath the dwell- 
ing they keep their cattle, pigs, 
and fowls. The Gdro houses are 
built on a level with the ground, 
and moreover are arranged in a 
symmetrical quadrilateral pattern 
unknown to the Totos.. The bam- 
boos decorated with cotton which 
stand in front of every house, and 
the high smooth pole formed from 
the trunk of a lofty tree, which 
stands in the centre of the village, 
are customs probably derived from 
the Garos, but, unlike that race, 
the Totos have a large building 
which is used asa temple, and in 
it are rude stone representations of 
the gods of their strange pantheon. 
Besides this, each member of the 
tribe has in his house an earthen 
symbol of Mahadkal, and every 
adult carries round his neck some 
amulet as a protection against the 
spirits of the forest in which they 
dwell. The whole of what I could 
gather of their mythology and their 
customs appeared to point to a 
more elaborate cult in former days, 
and to a gradual deterioration 
since they settled in the sub- 
Himalayan plains. In olden times, 
they say, their priests had great 
power; and although they never 
possessed letters or a sacred record, 
they enjoyed direct communication 
with the deity in the shape of 
dreams; and thus their god Tale. 
shur prescribed the charms which 
protected them, and an elaborate 
ritual. The succession of the 





* On one oceasion, when I was putting questions to a Toto on some matters connected 
with his religious observances, my examination was interrupted fora few moments. I 
recommenced my inquiries with another Toto, and questioned him for a quarter of an 
hour, under the mistaken impression that I was addressing my first informant. 
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priests was apparently regulated 
by inspiration, a theory which is 
clearly Buddhistic in origin, but 
in modern times the priesthood is 
hereditary. Their power is gra- 
dually dwindling away, and their 
dreams have lost their efficacy. The 
lay population turn to the Giros 
for protection against the scourges 
of their jungle home. In times of 
cholera, small-pox, or cattle disease, 
it is the Garos who are brought 
in to propitiate the offended deity. 
And after the ceremonies are over, 
these alien priests remove the sym- 
bols of the gods which they bring 
with them. These sacrifices are all 
made to the great Garo spirit— 
Kishi Dee—the Mahadeva of the 
race. The Toto priests are still be- 
lieved to retain their influence with 
the mountain and river gods. Be- 
sides Taleshur, to whom cows and 
pigs are slaughtered once only in 
the year in the temple above men- 
tioned, they possess another moun- 
tain god, called Pudid, to whom 
fowls are offered, and the little 
stream which runs past their 
doors—the Jorihati river—also re- 
ceives its appropriate tribute. To 
the great and rapid Torsha, al- 
though only three miles from their 
home, they dare not pay homage, 
and the worship of this river is 
confined to the Meches. There are 
grounds for believing that almost 
all their religious observances ex- 
cept the worship of Taleshur and 
Puduad, the mountain gods, were 
derived originally from the tribes 
with whom they have come intocon- 
tact since their last migration. 
We have already seen that the 
practice of erecting charmed arches 
to defeat the malignant influences 
of the forest sprites has been learned 
from the Garos. They have also, 
in all probability, acquired the cult 
of Mabakal from the Bhutias. The 
assimilating instinct seems to have 
been very strong in this race, 
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but after a deity has been added to 
their pantheon they frequently in- 
novate on the ceremonies of wor- 
ship customary among the people 
from whom they derived him. 
Thus the Bhutias slaughter cattle 
and pigs in the presence of the sym- 
bol of Mahakal, but the Totos offer 
him cooked food only, and it is 
ultimately eaten by the priests. 
They have also numerous inferior 
deities, whom it would be tedious 
to enumerate, and whose origin I 
cannot explain, each of whom is 
propitiated with offerings of different 
animals. They possess rude re- 
presentations of most of them. 
Their religious ceremonies are of a 
more tangible kind than those of 
either Mech or Garo, and their 
pantheon appears stocked with 
skeleton fabrics of which the flesh 
has gradually fallen away. The 
rudiments of tradition which re- 
main are but disjecta membra, 
and many of them unintelligible to 
their oldest and wisest men. 

They show little trace of the 
Aryan fastidiousness in matters of 
food, which is beginning to charac- 
terise the Meches. They will eat 
rice cooked by all other tribes and 
peoples except the Géaros, al- 
though there is a significant limita- 
tion of this catholicity in eating 
and drinking : the ‘ deoshi’ or priest 
cannot touch the cooked food of 
any other race but hisown. The 
superior sanctity and exclusiveness 
of the priesthood are probably 
relics of Buddhistic influence. They 
admit that no other tribe will eat 
their food. They acknowledge 
themselves inferior to all the other 
races with whom they come into 
contact except the Géros, from 
whom, strange to say, they derive 
so much aid in their worship. The 
outlay entailed by their numerous 
sacrifices and by the fees which 
the Garo priests obtain in return 
for their frequent services is, in 





* Thus ‘ Kaching’ receives burnt-offerings of goat, ‘Gama’ of pig, ‘ Laponti’ of fowl— 
three minor deities, of whom J saw stone representations. 
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proportion to their numbers and 
resources, very costly, compara- 
tively larger in fact than the expen- 
diture of any other sub-Himalayan 
tribe. 

Every adult youth is permitted 
to marry when he has acquired a 
house of his own and can afford to 
defray the expenses incidental to 
marriage. The oto does not pur- 
chase his bride with a distinct 
equivalent in hard cash, as do the 
Meches. Unlike them also, the in- 
terchange of betel and pan leaf 
forms no part of the ceremony. 
But, on the other hand, the Toto 
alone among the frontier tribes 
treats marriage as a sacrament, 
the sacrifice of a cow to their princi- 
pal god Taleshur being absolutely 
essential to the validity of the mar- 
riage. Marriage without purchase 
is so characteristic of a higher state 
of civilisation that one is surprised 
to find it among the Totos. Even 
the non-Kulin Brahmans of Eastern 
Bengal are compelled to purchase 
their wives. It may be that when 
the tribe was richer and more nu- 
merous the marriageable girls were 
sold, as there is a trace of it in the 
complimentary gift of one rupee 
and a cotton garment which a son- 
in-law makes to his bride’s mother. 
It is with great difficulty that the 
Totos keep up the sacrifice of the 
cow. As a rule, a very old and 
half-starved animal is purchased 
from the Meches for the occasion. 
Even this, however, entails an ex- 
penditure of seven or eight rupees, 
and this is by no means the end of 
the Toto youth’s troubles. Before 
he is allowed to take home his 
bride he has to feast the whole vil- 
lage with roast pig, cooked rice, and 
intoxicating drinks. Wedlock 
among the Totos is universal. 
Bachelorhood is not allowed, and 
even the priests, who, under the 
primitive Buddhistic system were 
probably celibate, now marry, and 
their sons inherit the sacred office. 
They have one custom which is pre- 
cisely analogous to the Hindu ‘an- 
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naprasan,’ or festival at the wean- 
ing of a baby. When the child eats 
rice for the first time, the richer 
members of the tribe sacrifice a 
pig or a cow, and the poorer Totos 
feast their fellow-villagers with rice 
and ‘ kawan.’ 

The orange grove, to which allu- 
sion has been made, is the great 
means of subsistence of the tribe, 
but it appears likely that this re- 
source may fail them. They com- 
plain bitterly that the old orange 
trees are dying, and the young 
trees are less productive ; and one 
or two of the older members of 
the community said that their exist- 
ence as a race would cease with 
the decay of their ancient groves. 
To the enjoyment of these orange 
trees they appear to have possessed 
for generations an exclusive and 
prescriptive right, and with this 
right the British Government has 
never interfered. Their only food 
grain is the ‘kawan,’ described on 
a former page, and from this they 
prepare a liquor by a method which, 
as in the case of the Meches, is prac- 
tised only by themselves. They sup- 
ply themselves with rice for home 
consumption by the sale of their 
oranges. Like many other races 
who have exchanged the nomadic 
for settled life, they have lost some 
of the ancient arts by which they 
supported themselves. The use of 
the bow and arrow, with which 
their ancestors shot deer, has long 
been forgotten, and their only re- 
source for supplying themselves 
with game is by digging a pit in 
the paths frequented by the denizens 
of the forest. 

The unit of morality among the 
Totos is the tribe rather than the 
individual. They appear almost 
unable to realise the possibility of 
a breach of morality being com- 
mitted with any individual of an- 
other tribe, declaring with horror 
and indignation that such a thing 
could not possibly occur. They 
finally stated that if any Toto 
sinned in this way, he would be 
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punished by Taleshur with instant 
death. On the other hand, among 
themselves sexual morality can 
scarcely be said to exist. 

Some of the customs as regards 
the disposal of the dead are note- 
worthy. Cremation is unknown 
among them, although the more 
eclectic Meches are already copying 
this rite from Hinduism, in the case 
of their richer families. The Totos 
bury their corpses with all their 
clothes, ornaments, and weapons, 
in a place set apart for the purpose. 
They perform no religious service 
of any kind at death, but they kill 
a fowl, and place it near the grave 
to supply one meal for the dead in 
the next world. The sex of the 
fowl thus presented to the manes 
always corresponds with that of 
the departed. All the relatives 
assemble near the grave at night, 
and drink a libation to the memory 
of the deceased. They have no 
theory of the future life, and I 
could discover no trace of me- 
tempsychosis in their speculations. 
They have nothing corresponding 
to the custom of the Garos, to 
which something analogous is found 
among the Kelts, of mingling their 
tearful outcries for the dead with 
dancing and the playing of musical 
instruments. 

Their language is wonderfully 
distinct from any other Turanian 
dialect which has yet been pub- 
lished. I have compared my own 
record of the language, embracing 
some 110 words, with The Com- 
parative Dictionary of the Languages 
of India and High Asia, by Dr. W. 
W. Hunter, which contains the 
vocabularies of about 120 non- 
Aryan races; and the differences 
between the Toto vocabulary and 
any one of those recorded by Dr. 
Hunter, are certainly greater than 
the differences from each other of 
any of the families of languages 
bracketed together. There are 
undoubtedly isolated words which 
are nearly identical with the Bhutia 
language—others similar to that of 
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the Dhimals, an almost extinct 
branch of the Northern Bengal abo- 
rigines—and others which slightly 
resemble the tongues of the Keranti 
or East Nepal group; but the 
differences are far more striking 
than the resemblances. The Toto 
word for mother, ‘aiya,’ is unlike 
the equivalent in any non-Aryan 
tongue, except the Khond ‘agga’ 
of Central India, and the Cachari 
‘aie.’ Neither of the two tradi- 
tions as to the origin of the Totos 
to which I have alluded, suggests 
either Central India or Cachar as 
the home of the race. It would 
require a separate paper to examine 
critically the number of sporadic 
resemblances “a the Toto language 
to isolated words among the tribes 
of East Nepal, the Thibetans, the 
Lepchas, and even the Nagas. 
There are no less than thirteen out 
of the 110 words I have recorded in 
my Toto vocabulary which have 
some similarity to the equivalent 
in Bhutia; but the Toto features 
and colour are so utterly diverse 
from those of the Bhutias as abso- 
lutely to negative the value of this 
evidence. The similarity is, how- 
ever, sufficiently marked to prove 
that many words have been adopted 
and. assimilated from the Bhutia 
vocabulary ; and in order that this 
should take place, it is necessary to 
date the immigration of the Totos 
to the Bhutan frontier long before 
historic times. The resemblances, 
however, which exist between the 
Toto and Dhimal tongues, would 
tend strongly to corroborate the 
theory that they came originally 
from the delta of the Ganges and 
the Kaséi. The Dhimials, like the 
Totos, are nearly extinct, and I 
have only seen one specimen of 
the race, who lived in a village on 
the Darjiling frontier, and he did 
not present any striking similarity 
in appearance to the Toto. The 
Totos themselves repudiate any 
connection with the Dhimals, and, 
indeed, appeared ignorant of the 
very name. Strange to say, the 
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word ‘orang’ (the well-known 
Malay equivalent for man) occurs 
among them in a compound word 
meaning ‘ old man.’ 

The Totos can only be regarded 
as waifs and strays of humanity, 
whom the Titanic waves of race 
dispersion have left stranded on 
this edge of the Bhutan frontier, 
to become eventually fellow sub- 
jects with ourselves of the English 
Crown. By what tide of ethnical 
revolution they were driven to 
their present village, and from 
what home they originally came, 
are problems which the foregoing 
suggestions cannot be said to have 
solved. Whether the tradition that 
the cradle of the race was in the 
hills of Bhutan, or beyond the 
river Kasai be true, I have not the 
data to determine ; but thus much 
can be gathered from the little 
that can now be learnt of their 
customs and superstitions, that they 
have no chance of surviving the 
conquering tide of Aryanism, which 
either absorbs or destroys what- 
ever it comes into contact with. 
Degraded in their own eyes, and 
despised by their neighbours, they 
must soon play their final part in 
the tragedy of life; and the last 
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scene cannot be far off, which will 
end their strange history. Cer- 
tainly no small interest belongs to 
them, if they are a remnant and a 
type of the aboriginal races which 
occupied Bengal before its subjuga- 
tion to Aryan civilisation. 

It will be seen throughout this 
paper that the subtle law of action 
and reaction among races is power- 
fully at work; the pre-historic 
influence of the non-Aryan tribes, 
whom the Hindus found in the 
plains of Bengal at the time of the 
Aryan immigration, upon the whole 
later fabric of Hinduism, has now 
given place to the reaction of com- 
posite Hinduism upon the tribes 
who have hitherto kept aloof in 
their mountain or swampy fast- 
nesses. The distinctive religious 
customs of all such tribes as are 
destined to retain vitality are fast 
disappearing or merging in Hin- 
duism; but those of others, such 
as the Totos, who have lost the 
assimilative faculty which keeps 
alive an inferior race in contact 
with a higher civilisation, aud are 
destined to be swept away by the 
wave of progress, remain unchanged 
to the last. 


T. Durant Betcurton, B.C.S, 
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TRADE-UNIONS: 
THEIR NATURE, CHARACTER, AND WORK. 
By Grorce Howe tt. 


HE subject for consideration in 

the following pages is an oft- 
debated one, and, if we may judge 
from the never-ending controversies 
to which it gives rise, it is one 
upon which there would seem to 
be an utter impossibility of thorough 
accord, inasmuch as the conclusions 
arrived at vary according to the 
standpoint from which it is viewed. 
An exhaustive treatment of the 
whole question within the compass 
of a short paper is not practicable ; 
but by confining ourselves to the 
exact points indicated in the head- 
ing, by avoiding unnecessary detail, 
and above all side issues, a general 
outline may be given which, it is 
hoped, will be sufficiently clear to 
be easily comprehended. For the 
sake of brevity its historical bear- 
ings will be omitted, excepting 
by a passing reference here and 
there ; abundant materials for 
forming a judgment on this part of 
the subject are now readily access- 
ible, and may be consulted by those 
who desire further information on 
particular points.' 

It is now generally received as 
an authenticated fact, that trade- 
unions are the legitimate successors 
of the old English guilds ; in many 
ways traces of their early origin 
may still be found in their forms, 
ceremonies, observances, methods, 
and policy. In some cases the 
unions have discarded that which 
was bad in the old system, 
and have retained the good; in 
others, it is to be feared that they 
have acted on the contrary principle 
of clinging to the bad and forsaking 
the good; such is the perversity 


of human nature. With the latter 
phase I have nothing whatever to 
do. My object will be to present 
the healthiest aspects of trade- 
unionism, believing, as I do, that 
this is the only trustworthy mode of 
dealing with any matter really worth 
the trouble of debating. The drift 
of these remarks will not, I trust, 
be misunderstood ; there is no wish 
on my part to shrink from the 
contemplation of the unpleasant 
side of the picture; by no means; 
but it would be a pure waste of 
time to dwell upon merely inci- 
dental features and accidental cir- 
cumstances, on which presumably 
there would be little difference of 
opinion, instead of raising those 
points which constitute the very 
marrow of the question itself. 

In their essence, trade-unions 
are voluntary associations of work- 
men for mutual assistance in secur- 
ing generally the most favourable 
conditions of labour. Many per- 
sons deny the voluntary character 
of these associations, alleging that 
they are keptup by coercion. This 
is altogether a mistake. Coercion 
is alike opposed to individual liberty 
and to the constitution of a bond 
fide trade-union; no body of 
men could be held together on 
such a principle, and least of all 
a trade society. That there are 
instances of coercive action cannot 
be denied, but they are few and 
far between ; when they do occur, 
however, we hear a good deal about 
them, for they are reproduced in 
all the newspapers of the country, 
and are spoken of as though they 
represented the normal condition of 


' For an exhaustive treatment of the question, historically, see Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour, Chapters I. and II., and the essay on English Gilds, by Dr. Brentano, 
Early English Text Society. 
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things in a trade-union. Pressure 
is sometimes brought to bear, to 
an unfair degree, upon those who 
refuse to join the union ; but usually 
this is exercised over those who 
have in some way transgressed its 
rules. This kind of pressure is 
not confined to trade-unionists ; 
we can find plenty of it among 
barristers, doctors, ministers, traders 
and commercial men of all classes. 
The Reform Club recently gave us 
an example of its working in 
political circles; in what is termed 
‘society’ we find it developed toa 
most unhealthy extent, often it 
operates without rhyme or reason, 
to the exclusion of a luckless of- 
fender from its ranks. It is not 
intended by these remarks to de- 
fend the practice of the unions; 
t. ‘object is rather to narrow down 
the issues. 

Trade-unions are sometimes de- 
scribed as being the ‘hot-beds 
of tyranny,’ the ‘instruments of 
oppression,’ and as ‘ secret organi- 
sations for the purpose of assassi- 
nation.’ Secret societies they are 
not, and never have been, in the 
sense attributed to them. What- 
ever of secrecy they may ever have 
had was forced upon them by unjust 
laws; and even then they were less 
secret than some others that were 
tolerated, and in a sense protected 
by law. In their darkest days, 
when penal laws were enacted for 
their suppression, and cruel sen- 
tences inflicted on all offenders, 
they were generally as open and 
above board in their acts and deeds 
as were the political organisations 
of the same date. Since the partial 
repeal of the combination laws in 
1824, trade-unions have no more 
deserved the name of secret socie- 
ties than those established for 
purely benevolent purposes ; in this 
respect they stand on precisely the 
same footing as friendly societies, 
provident societies, building socie- 
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ties, scientific associations, and poli- 
tical clubs. Before that date their 
members were hunted like wild 
beasts, and there are men still 
living who can remember having 
to bury their books on the town 
moor for fear of a vindictive 
prosecution. 

The charges of tyranny and op- 
pression which are brought against 
the unions, must be examined a 
little more closely. These accusa- 
tions did not originate with the in- 
vestigations which took place at 
Sheffield and Manchester in 1867 ; 
they belong to a period much farther 
back in the annals of their history; 
but their repetition in our day is 
almost entirely due to the facts 
then and there brought to light. 
The disclosures made before the 
Royal Commission had no more to 
do with trade-unionism than riot- 
ing and plunder have to do with 
political meetings; the whole of 
the evidence given has been sifted, 
and my conclusions thereupon stated 
elsewhere.?_ Briefly they are these : 
that the trade-unions of England 
should be held guiltless of any par- 
ticipation in those crimes, just as 
much as you would hold the Go- 
vernment of to-day guiltless of the 
crimes committed at Peterloo. No 
good canevercome from the impeach- 
ment of a whole class because of 
the wrong-doing of a few belonging 
to that class ; to brand trade-union- 
ists as criminals for the reason that 
some union men have dishonoured 
themselves, and brought disgrace 
on their fellows, is an outrage on 
common decency, and a violation of 
all justice. 

It is said that the unionists are 
a tyrannical majority who rule the 
minority with an iron hand; this, 
however, is hardly true in any 
case; in most instances it is the 
very reverse of being true. Let 
the statement be tested by a few 
facts. The members of the Amal- 


* See Conflicts of Capital and Labour, Chapter VII., for examination of these charges. 
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gamated Society of Engineers, 
according to their own reports, do 
not number one-third of those work- 
ing at the trade. The estimated 
number of working engineers in the 
country is stated to be 150,000: of 
these, 45,000 only are members of 
the union; so that in this, one of 
the best organised in the world, 
the society men are but a small 
minority. The boiler-makers and 
iron ship-builders estimate their 
numerical strength as being fully 
three-fourths of the whole; the 
iron-founders number, probably, 
about two-thirds ; the steam-engine 
makers, one-half; the carpenters 
and joiners about one-fourth; the 
masons have, possibly, nearly two- 
thirds ; the bricklayers most likely 
number three-fifths ; the plasterers, 
one-third; the painters and deco- 
rators probably one-sixth; the tailors 
and shoemakers about one-fifth. 
In most other trades the propor- 
tions are far less than those above 
given. The idea, therefore, of a 
domineering majority, crushing the 
minority under their heel, is a little 
far-fetched, seeing that, in the ex- 
amples selected, which are among 
the strongest and wealthiest socie- 
ties inthe United Kingdom, the pro- 
portion stands at twenty-two non- 
society men to sixteen unionists. 
How, then, it will be asked, is it 
that society men are usually re- 
presented as being oppressive to- 
wards non-union men? ‘The ex- 
planation is not difficult, when all 
the facts are fairly taken into ac- 
count. Non-society men, be it 
remembered, are eager enough to 
enjoy all the advantages gained 
for them by means of the union, 
and as a rule they are equally 
anxious to avoid contributing to its 
funds, submitting to its discipiine, 
and taking their share of its risks. 
At the same time they are often 
quite as reckless as the men in 
union in entering into a strike, and 
not unfrequently even more so, for 
in the one case an organised body 
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has to be consulted, the majority 
of whom are not in any way mixed 
up with the dispute, whereas in 
the other they can act on the spur 
of the moment without being 
called to account. When.a strike 
has actually taken place these men 
expect to be paid out of the union 
funds just in the same way as 
though they were members. When 
they find that the society men are 
getting 10s., 12s., or 15s. per week, 
and that they have no claim to a 
like allowance, they first grumble, 
then waver in their resolves, 
and at last submit to the terms 
offered by the employers. But 
there is another class quite different 
from those before indicated, namely, 
the unskilled, or only partially 
skilled, men who would not at any 
other time be accepted as members 
by the union, nor would they be 
employed by the masters if it were 
not for the strike. It is aston- 
ishing how much inconvenience 
the employers will put up _ with, 
at these times, if they can enly 
manage thereby to beat the union, 
and frustrate the objects of those 
on strike. Then comes retaliation; 
those who during the dispute took 
the places of the ‘ turn-outs,’ as 
they are called, aregradually weeded 
out, by two processes ; first, by the 
masters, who rid themselves of the 
more incompetent workmen as soon 
as possible ; after having served his 
turn, as makeshifts, and being no 
longer needed, they have now to 
make way for better men ; secondly 
by the society men refusing to 
work alongside of those who helped 
to destroy their chances of success. 
Some of them are thus forced, as 
it were, into the union, while others 
seek employment elsewhere. The 
feeling here described, however 
much we may condemn it, is but 
natural, and evidences abound of 
its existence in other classes than 
those who constitute the members 
of trade-unions. Still it must not 
be forgotten that the policy is 4 
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shortsighted one ; unionists forgive 
and forget the injuries inflicted on 
them by the masters much sooner 
than they do the individual de- 
sertions from their own ranks. It 
is much the same in a conquered 
country ; the victorious invaders are 
more easily forgiven than the time- 
servers who change sides and go 
over to the ranks of the enemy. Asa 
matter of common prudence, union- 
ists ought never to strike against 
their fellow-workmen, however great 
the provocation might be; the full 
force of their energies ought to be 
reserved for conflicts in which 
principles are at stake rather than 
the actions of individual men. 
Trade-unions in the first place 
originated out of the repressive 
Acts of the Legislature which 
began as early as 1349 by the 
Statute of Labourers, 23 Edward 
Ill., under which men were con- 
signed to prison for asking for a 
higher rate of wages. To this suc- 
ceeded the 25th of Edward IIL, 
1351, followed by the Acts of 
Richard II. 1388, and again in 
1390; and the Act of Henry IV. 
1406, and subsequently by the 
Statute of Apprentices, 5th of Eliza- 
beth, cap. 4, by means of which the 
former Acts were extended so as 
to embrace and apply to all the 
handicrafts of the time. These 
went on accumulating up to 1720, a 
period of nearly 400 years. 
Combinations, in the modern 
sense of the term, were the inevit- 
able and necessary outcome of 
those changes in industrial life 
which led to the growth of a capi- 
talist class, men who were not 
craftsmen, as formerly, but manu- 
facturers; they were fostered by 
the introduction of machinery, 
the consequent division of labour, 
the aggregation of large num- 
bers of workpeople in certain 
localities, and the inauguration of 
factory life. These were the more 
immediate causes of the develop- 
ment of trade-unions, and the 
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feeling in favour of them became 
intensified from the fact that 
the whole statutory law with 
reference to labour was in the 
interests of the masters and adverse 
to the men. Still there were some 
provisions which the craftsmen re- 
garded as favourable to them, and 
they combined to resist the en- 
croachments on their legal rights— 
rights invaded, be it understood, by 
the masters: this was the object of 
all the earlier associations. The 
masters then sought for, and ob- 
tained, further enactments, the 
intention of which was to suppress 
the right of association altogether, 
and to punish rigorously those who 
dared to join in them. Thus we 
find, in 1727, the 12th of George I. 
passed, and again in 1799 the 
39th of George III. c. 81, by which 
all combinations then existing were 
suppressed ; in the year following, 
1800, the 40th of George III. was 
passed, by which all who infringed 
the statute of the preceding year 
were to be severely punished. 
Atrocious as these laws were, they 
could not repress the tendency to 
unite, nor did they have the effect 
of stamping out the unions. Men 
braved the most cruel penalties 
rather than submit to the tender 
mercies of the trading class, and 
hence we find that coincident with 
the passing of the latest edict, 
for intimidating workmen by legal 
coercion, there grew up the more 
distinct form of trade-unionism 
which in a modified shape we see 
now. 

From 1800 to 1824 the unions 
developed, and were extended 
enormously; the laws. failed by 
reason of their stringency, for many 
employers declined to avail them- 
selves of the terrible weapons placed 
within their reach, and those who 
did take advantage of them were 
seldom proud of their victories. 
That excesses were sometimes com- 
mitted by the men, must be ad- 
mitted; and who can wonder? 
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The marvel is that such a state of 
things did not produce a crafts. 
men’s war, more disastrous in its 
destructiveness than the peasants’ 
war of 1381, or the revolt of the 
weavers in 1756. The repeal of the 
combination laws in 1824, although 
slightly modified in 1825, was due 
entirely to the concentrated force 
of the unions as they had organised 
themselves under the very statutes 
which were intended to suppress 
them. The result of the removal 
of these repressive measures was, 
that the unions grew and expanded 
under the eye of the law, and they 
began to take that form which in 
later years has shown such vast 
power and resources. From 1825 
to 1871 they were still outside the 
pale of the law, their funds and 
property being totally unprotected, 
so that any dishonest officer could 
rob the society with impunity, and 
snap his fingers at those whose hard 
earnings he had embezzled. The 
Act of 1871 removed the most 
crying evils, but it remained for 
the Acts of 1875, known as the 
Labour Laws, together with the 
Act of 1876, to complete their 
emancipation. It is necessary that 
so much of their history should be 
perfectly understood, in order to 
estimate their character. 

The leading features of trade- 
unions are best seen in their acts. 
Their constitution is essentially 
democratic; asa member tio man 
is greater or less than another. 
Each has an equal voice in all 
matters pertaining to the union. 
In all essential particulars they are 
constituted and governed on a 
basis exactly similar to that of a 
social club. Candidates for member- 
ship have to be proposed by one 
member and seconded by another ; 
these have to speak from personal 
knowledge as to their fitness, abili- 
ties as workmen, their capabilities 
of earning the current wages of the 
district, their general character, 
and their desire to be initiated as 
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members of the union. On the 
night of election, all these matters 
have to be vouched for in open 
lodge ; if any member has anything 
to allege against the candidate he 
is bound to state>it openly. Ifno 
objections are raised he is admitted 
by the vote of the lodge, and is 
welcomed as a brother by the pre- 
sident in the name of the members. 
If, on the contrary, something issaid 
to his prejudice he is asked by the 
president to give an explanation. 
A private member is at liberty to 
ask any further question; if the 
replies are considered satisfactory 
he leaves the lodge, as a matter of 
form, while the votes are being 
taken; after which he is readmitted, 
and led to the chairman, whose 
duty it is to read to him certain 
rules, having reference for the most 
part to his voluntary submission to 
the regulations of the society, his 
conduct as a member, and his be- 
haviour in the lodge during busi- 
ness hours. 

Should the replies of the candi- 
dates be regarded as evasive or 
dubious, his admission is sometimes 
delayed for a week, so that inquiries 
may be made; if on the second 
occasion there is still some oppo- 
sition manifested towards him, the 
question is put to the vote, and he 
is admitted or rejected, as the case 
may be. No man, however, is black- 
balled in the dark; if he is refused 
as a member, he knows the reason, 
and has ample opportunity afforded 
to him of explaining anything that 
may be alleged against his candida- 
ture. 

The question of apprenticeship is 
sometimes raised, but not often; in 
olden times legal apprenticeship 
was invariably insisted on as an in- 
dispensable condition of member- 
ship, but it is so no longer; in one 
or two societies an attempt is made 
to enforce it, but the rule is inope- 
rative—practically dead, except on 
paper. The only absolute condi- 
tions of membership now are, that a 
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man shall know his trade, that he 
gets his living by it, and that he is 
able to earn the current wages of 
the town or district. Ifa man can 
manage to pick up his trade, no 
matter how, he will find no diffi- 
culty in gaining admission into the 
union,’ and no obstacles are placed 
in the way of his earning a living 
by the trade which he has chosen. 

Every member on being elected 
has a copy of the rules, by which 
he is bound, given him ; the absurd 
notion as to bye-laws, passed by a 
committee, is altogether a fict:on. 
Whatever laws, or bye-laws, there 
may be, they are printed, and each 
member has a copy of them, and he 
is at liberty to suggest or propose 
amendments as soon as he is a full 
member. Bye-laws, where they 
exist, are simply local regulations 
for facilitating the transaction of 
the business of particular lodges 
or branches; in societies having 
branches all over the country these 
are often necessary ; inasmuch as 
each local branch conducts its own 
affairs in its own way, it reserves 
to itself the right of making its 
own bye-laws ; and these are never 
interfered with by the executive 
council, so long as they are not at 
variance with the general laws of the 
society. The other kinds of bye- 
laws, of which we hear so much, 
exist only in the fertile imagina- 
tions of those ingenious writers 
whose chief amusement seems to 
be to endeavour to discredit trade- 
unions in the estimation of the 
public. 

Again, every member is entitled 
to know everything appertaining 
to the management of the society, 
its funds, and its action. Nothing 
can be done without his knowledge ; 
he has to vote for all officials, for or 
against every strike, for the amend- 
ment of all laws, for grants of 
money for any purpose, and can 
exercise his influence and express 
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his opinion uponevery point brought 
forward for discussion. Moreover, 
all reports, circulars, balance-sheets, 
and printed matter of every kind 
are open for his inspection, and he 
is entitled to a copy on payment of 
the trifling fee charged for them 
Fourpence is the highest charge for 
a copy of the annual report in any 
society, and some of them are big 
volumes consisting of from 280 to 
over 300 pages, large octavo. 

The chief objects of  trade- 
unions are the protection of their 
members in all matters pertaining 
to wages, hours of labour, and con- 
ditions of employment, such as 
overtime, piece-work, and the like. 
These may be said to be their pri- 
mary and fundamental aims; all 
others are accessories. To say that 
the unions use their funds for trade 
purposes is equivalent to saying that 
they are used for the specific pur- 
poses for which they are contri- 
buted; to assert that the unions use 
the funds contributed for friendly 
society objects for other objects 
not named is incorrect. The 
friendly society purposes of the 
union are in all cases subordinate 
to the main object—namely, the 
protection of trade privileges. The 
man who ventures to employ an 
argument founded on such a mis- 
conception as the one above given, 
is totally unacquainted with the 
constitution and aims of trade- 
unions, and therefore disqualified 
for the task of criticism. 

The trade objects being para- 
mount, it will be well to direct 
attention to a few of the more im- 
portant ones. (1) Wages. It is 
not true that the unions insist on a 
uniform rate; it is not true of any 
society. What they endeavour to 
do is to fix a minimum rate; the 
masters, on the other hand, strive 
to fix a maximum rate, so that be- 
tween the two there is a tendency 
to create a mean rate always ap- 
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proaching to uniformity. Beyond 
this the unions do not go. It 
would be quite as true to say that 
the masters insist upon a uniform 
rate, as to say that the unions at- 
tempt to do so. In neither case 
would it be correct. All that we 
can safely say is, that wages gravi- 
tate towards a uniform standard 
by reason of the operation of two 
opposite forces ; beyond this we are 
in the region of speculation. There 
is absolutely no uniform rate im- 
posed in any trade; in the engineers, 
iron-founders, smiths, boiler-makers 
and iron chip-builders there are 
marked variations not only in the 
same towns, but even in particular 
shops. Still there is a tendency to 
uniformity of price for the same 
kind of work in all trades and pro- 
fessions, quite apart from the action 
of trade-unions; we see its operations 
and effects onall hands, whether there 
are or are not combinations among 
the workers; it might almost be 
said to be the result of a natural 
law. In Government offices copy- 
ing is paid for at the rate of ten- 
pence the hour; newspaper work is 
three-halfpence the line; profes- 
sional fees of all kinds are similarly 
fixed, not so much by law as by 
custom. It is in the very nature 
of things that it should be so, for it 
applies to prices just as much as it 
does to wages and salaries. 

It is precisely the same with re- 
gard to working hours; in certain 
businesses the office hours are from 
ten to four, in others from nine to 
five, in others again from eight to 
six; in the mechanical and artisan 
trades they are from six A.M. to five 
p.m. And this regularity is most 
useful and convenient to all con- 
cerned. When the men sometimes 


ask for a reduction of working 
hours, without a corresponding 
curtailment of their wages, it is 
said they are demanding ‘ten hours’ 
pay for nine hours’ work ;’ but the 
masters very often try to enforce a 
reduction, which means ‘ ten hours’ 
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work for nine hours’ pay.’ Where 
is the difference? If the men are 
wrong, are not the masters equally 
so? This way of putting the ques. 
tion, however, is only an evasion of 
the real point at issue. From 
beginning to end it is purely a 
question of value; and here it is 
pertinent to ask, ‘ Who should fix 
the value, masters or men P” Labour, 
we are told, is a commodity, and as 
such is governed by the same laws 
as all other commodities. But in the 
sale of other commodities it is the 
seller, not the buyer, who fixes the 
price. If the owner of certain 
articles wishes to dispose of them, 
and an intending purchaser desires 
to buy but will not give the price 
asked, bargaining takes place ; this 
is what Adam Smith terms ‘the 
higgling of the market. But in all 
such cases the two parties occupy 
equal ground; there is no assump- 
tion of authority on either side, or 
if there is it is the seller who 
occupies the vantage ground, and 
not the buyer. If workmen seek 
to take the same position with re- 
gard to their labour, it is denounced 
as presumption on their part, and 
yet, be it remembered, they are the 
sellers of labour, which is their com- 
modity. Still, the assumption on 
either side of the sole right of 
determining what shall be paid 
leads to dictation ; this is the point 
to be avoided. And the day is 
dawning when masters and men 
will see that their disputes can best 
be settled by bargaining, that is by 
some method of conciliation, or if 
terms cannot be arranged by this 
means, then by resorting to an 
equitable system of arbitration. 
The question as to . overtime 
needs no lengthened remarks; sys- 
tematic overtime is a curse to the 
men, and of doubtful benefit to the 
masters. Its evils were recognised 
by the Legislature when they pro- 
hibited the practiee in factories and 
workshops, and they are not less 
baneful to men than they are to 
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women and children; in the one 
case they are prohibited by law, in 
the other the men are a law unto 
themselves. Occasional overtime 
is quite another matter, and few 
men will object to work extra hours 
in cases of emergency. Nor do 
the laws of the union forbid this; 
the only thing they do is to fix a 
higher rate for the time so worked 
than that paid for the ordinary 
working hours; the intention of 
such rules is to restrict overtime to 
occasions of actual and real emer- 
ency. 

With reference to piecework, 
there is a great deal of misappre- 
hension in the public mind; it is 
thought that the unions, as a rule, 
are opposed to it; this is a mistake. 
Something likeseventy-five per cent. 
of all the work of the country is 
done on the principle of piece-work, 
and that, too, under the rules and 
regulations of trade societies. In 
some trades, it is true, the men 
combine to resist its introduction; 
but, rightly or wrongly, their con- 
tention is that the practice is un- 
suited to the particular industry. 
This might be a matter of dispute, 
but in all instances each case must 
be taken on its own merits, and 
reasoned ont by the full light of 
all the facts connected therewith. 

What the unions do not do may 
be summarised thus: they do not 
interfere with individual work, 
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curtail individual labour, pare all 
workmen down to a dead level of 
mediocrity, or demand that the 
same wages shall be paid to all 
alike, whether bungler or craftsman. 

In all matters relating to labour 
trade-unions are protective of the 
workman’s interests ; but they have 
other and not less important func- 
tions to perform—namely, they 
provide the necessary funds for 
succouring their members in sick- 
ness, maintaining them when out 
of work, compensating them in 
cases of injury, keeping them in 
old age, and burying them and 
their wives when dead. In these 
respects they are friendly societies 
and mutual assurance societies com- 
bined; and indeed they are much 
more, for they have one purpose 
above and beyond any of those, 
such, for example, as the weekly 
allowance to members when out of 
work through depression of trade 
or other causes. 

The whole of those benefits are 
secured by a payment of one 
shilling per week, and we venture 
to affirm that in no other kind of 
association can anything be found 
equal to it or like it. By way of 
example, let us take four of the 
largest and best organised societies 
to see how it works. In these 
the contributions, benefits, consti- 
tution, and rules, are in all essen- 
tial features similar throughout : 
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In some societies extras are 
given for children under a certain 
age, and benevolent grants to dis- 
tressed members, caused by long 
illness, heavy domestic affliction, 
or being out of work for some time, 
and who in consequence thereof 
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are unable to make both ends meet 
from the smallness of the weekly 
allowance guaranteed under the 
rules. 

No adequate idea can be formed 
of the value of those institutions 
by a mere description on paper: it 
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is indeed difficult to realise all the 
advantages which they offer to the 
struggling artisan and mechanic. 
Some notion, however, may be 
conveyed by a brief summary of 
the amounts disbursed under the 
several heads above given during 
the past year in those four societies 
alone. The one phase of unionism 
which is altogether unique, and to 
which therefore attention should be 
specially called, is the out-of-work 
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fund. Ifjudged merely by what it 
Saves parochially in the shape of 
poor’s rates, this feature is worthy 
of notice and of the highest com- 
mendation. The moral and social 
advantages of this one benefit can- 
not be over-estimated ; it preserves 
the workman’s self-respect, and 
saves his family from the degrada~ 
tion of pauperism. The following 
table gives the payments for the 
year 1877: 





Socicty 
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The grand total paid for the 
before-mentioned benefits, by those 
four societies alone, in one year, 
exclusive of strike pay, was, 
215,664l. os. 11d. During the last 
eleven years they have expended 
considerably over a million and a 
half pounds sterling, under the 
same heads; and, in addition there- 
to, they have given in benevolent 
grants to their distressed members 


Totals . .| 126,576 14 2 


Name of Society 


Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
Friendly Society of Iron-founders. 
Boiler-makers and Iron Ship-builders. 


Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners | 


Totals: four societies 


The influence exercised by asso- 
ciations possessing such vast power 
and resources must be great indeed, 
and it is satisfactory to know that 
disputes between employers and 
employed are less frequent in those 
trades, and when they do occur are 
not, as a rule, so bitter, as they are 
in other branches of industry where 
the organisations are not so com- 
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| 6,203 10 5 113,900 16 7 
nearly fifty thousand pounds. 
Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist with regard to the eco. 
nomical action of trade-unions, all 
will agree in commending so use- 
ful an expenditure as that above 
tabulated. 

Some idea can be formed as to 
the extent, numerical strength, and 
wealth of the unions by the follow- 
ing table : 





Branches 


Members | Funds in hand 


£ 
275,270 
59,525 
37,280 
74,248 


ve} 


45,071 
12,612 
19,660 
16,829 


wm mo 


1,010 94,172 | £446,323 18 5 


plete and wealthy as they are in 
those enumerated. Ifa sound and 
equitable system of arbitration 
could once be agreed upon, we be- 
lieve that it would be possible to 
avoid those industrial conflicts 
which involve so much misery on 
the one side, and inflict such sad 
losses on the other. 

It must be self-evident that the 
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most elaborate administrative ma- 
chinery is required to conduct 
associations of such magnitude as 
the four selected as examples, with 
branches not only in most of the 
larger towns of the United King- 
dom, but in our colonies, America, 
and various other countries. And 
yet the branches are, to a very 
great extent, self-governing com- 
munities, subject, of course, at all 
times to the executive council, 
chosen annually, or half-yearly, by 
the whole of the members, through 
the several lodges to which they 
belong. Each officer is elected 
by popular suffrage, by ballot or 
voting papers, and every member is 
entitled to vote not only on the 
question of officers, but also on all 
matters affecting the welfare of the 
general body, and the progress and 
well-being of the society. There 
are, indeed, but few, if any, institu- 
tions in this country in which the 
members have and exercise a larger 
direct share of control in the ma- 
nagement thereof, than in those 
known as trade-nnions. The wide- 
spread notion that they are go- 
verned by a set of lazy, self-elected 
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‘In order that there shall be no possibility of misconception with regard to my 
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demagogues, is simply a popular 
delusion; a casual examination of 
the carefully compiled reports is- 
sued monthly and yearly by the 
managing committees, will show 
that the officials are, and must be, 
the very reverse.‘ 

In proportion as the unions in- 
crease in number, and extend the 
sphere of their operations, so do 
they gather experience, and effect 
improvements in their methods of 
conducting their business. The 
consequence of this is, that the 
older societies are able to avoid 
some of the errors into which the 
newer associations fall. This is 
strikingly manifest in the matter of 
trade disputes, which are fewer in 
the large, long-established, and con- 
solidated unions, than they are in 
those of more recent growth. That 
mistakes are often committed, we 
admit and deplore; no human 


agency is entirely free from them ; 
if once we acknowledge the good 
to be found in those organisations 
under discussion, we shall be all the 
better qualified to point out their 
faults, and to suggest the necessary 
remedies. 


advocacy of trade-unions as a means of self-help, I may perhaps be allowed to state 


that Tam not, and never have been, a paid officer of any union. 


My only official con- 


nection with them was solely with reference to Parliamentary work, and this ceased 


more than two years ago. 


When, therefore, I speak in terms of respect of their officials, 


Ido so as an outsider, but one who has had unusual opportunities of coming to a right 


conclusion.—G, H, 
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STARVATION WAGES AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


‘XTOW concerning these same 

wages,’ says Mr. Boffin the 
Golden Dustman, in the early days 
of his avarice, when proposing a 
certain sum to his secretary, ‘do 
you think it’s enough? I don’t 
say, you know, but what it may 
be more than enough. And I'll tell 
you why, Rokesmith. A man of pro- 
perty like me is bound to consider 
the market price. At first I didn’t 
enter into thatas much as I might 
have done, but I’ve got acquainted 
with other men of property since, 
and I’ve got acquainted with the 
duties of property. I mustn’t go 
putting the market price up be- 
cause money may happen not to 
be an object with me. A sheep is 
worth so much in the market, and I 
ought to give it and nomore. A 
secretary is worth so much in the 
market, and I ought to give it and 
no more. 

So says Dickens’s Golden Dust- 
man when the dark shade of miser- 
liness first begins to creep over his 
open and generous face. And in 
expressing such sentiments he is 
sufficiently typical of a large class 
of reasoners to set us thinking. He 
is no imaginary creation—we may 
meet with him in the public street 
or the public press any day. At 
any moment we may be confronted 
with a glib speaker or writer on 
wages who will tell us, as a clearly 
established scientific truth, that it 
is absurd to expect of an employer 
any other wages than those which 
‘the unalterable laws of supply and 
demand’ compel him to pay—that 
the market rate of wages, even if it 
be but starvation wages, is all that 
it is incumbent on him to give his 
men, though their labour afford him 
an income, a mansion, and a table 
like a prince’s; and not only that 
he is under no obligation to do 


more than this, but that’ he is 
bound to do no more—that the 
minimum for which he can force 
his hands to work isalso the maxi. 
mum that he can rightfully pay— 
and that to do more is to remove his 
employé from the free and indepen- 
dent position which any Briton 
ought to occupy, and to render 
him a trembling serf living on 
favours and dependent on the smile 
of his lord. Such are the doctrines 
which we may read, and do read, 
inculcated for the promotion of 
contentment among the workers, 
and—are we to add?—of a due 
sense of responsibility and humanity 
among the employers. 

And these glorifications of self- 
ishness are preached in the name of 
Political Economy. Too repulsive to 
venture on presenting themselves in 
their own nakedness, these doc- 
trines clothe themselves in the garb 
of science, like the wretched souls 
in limbo that had huddled on at 
death the Dominican robes, ‘or i1 
Franciscan thought to pass dis 
guised,” The political economist 
may well ask himself whether 
these really are the teachings of his 
science, orany legitimate corollaries 
from those teachings. He is not 
indeed to shirk the disclosure of the 
truth, however seemingly repulsive. 
But he is justified in examining— 
nay, bound to examine—most rigor- 
ously whether his science is indeed 
chargeable with the teaching so fre- 
quently laid at its door—whethber 
it does in truth banish humanity 
and liberality from the employer's 
dealings with his people, telling him 
that it is never right to raise wages 
except when it is impossible to keep 
them down, and that high wages, 
like homicide, are only justifiable 
when they cannot be avoided. 

What says Mr. Mill on this point! 
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Does he countenance such teach- 
ings? I fear it must be admitted 
that he does. 






Liberality, generosity, and the credit of 
the employer (he tells us,' when speaking 
of the wages of clerks and domestic ser- 
yants), are motives which, to whatever 
extent they operate, preclude taking the 
utmost adyantage of competition; and 
doubtless such motives might, and even now 
do, operate on employers of labour in all 















































” the great departments of industry; and 
A- most desirable is it that they should. But 
mn the can never raise they average wages of 
er labour beyond the ratio of population to 
on capital. By giving more to each person 
1 concerned, they limit the power of giving 
ra employment to numbers ; and however ex- 
es cellent their moral effect, they do little 
d, good economically, unless the pauperism 
of of those who are shut out leads indirectly 
rs toa readjustment by means of an increased 
od restraint on population. 
ity And elsewhere* he expresses his 
opinion of competition to be that— 
If- Every restriction of it is an evil, and 
of every extension of it, even if for the time 
> to injuriously affecting some class of labourers, 
sin is always an ultimate good. To be pro- 
ot. tected against competition is to be pro- 
tected in idleness, in mental dullness, to be 
arb saved the necessity of being as active and 
ale § intelligent as other people. . If the 
. at slopsellers and others of their class have 
it lowered the wages of tailors and some 
dis _other artisans by making them an affair 
“sj of competition instead of custom, so much 
~ the better in the end. 
eT ; 
7 ‘Liberality and generosity, how- 
ries § Ver excellent their moral effect, do 
not | little good economically.’ The em- 
‘the § Ployers who trouble themselves to 
sive. §@ Pay higher wages than they need 
.o— mean well. But even if all were 
| gor: like them, the average of wages, it 
Jeed § Seems, would not be raised. They 
fre. | ate withheld by their kindness of 
ther § heart from ‘taking the utmost ad- 
nity § Vantage of competition’ — little 
yer’ recking that ‘every restriction of 
“him § Competition is an evil and every 
ages extension an ultimate good.” Asa 
keep moralist, Mr. Mill may deem it 
ages, ‘most desirable’ that sentiments 
sable Of liberality should operate on the 
minds of the employers. The 
oint? 
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results, however, to which such 
liberality would lead are results 
which he deplores. It cannot be 
very reasonable to ask us to re- 
joice that clerks and domestic ser- 
vants are paid, through the influ- 
ence of a humane custom, higher 
wages than they could secure rnder 
the régime of competition, and 
also ask us to rejoice that tailors, 
being placed under the régime of 
competition, have lost the superior 
position they are supposed to have 
enjoyed by reason of custom. To 
congratulate us alternately on the 
prevalence of each of two contend- 
ing influences is indeed to find 
‘good in everything,’ but we must 
be permitted to doubt its philo- 
sophical consistency. 
Notwithstanding any inconsis- 
tencies, however, Mr. Mill’s teach- 
ing, in the passages which I have 
cited, seems on the whole to coun- 
tenance that popular conception of 
economic doctrine to which I have 
alluded. The rate of wages is re- 
presented in those passages as so 
fixed as to be incapable of general 
elevation, even by any degree of 
liberality on the part of employers. 
And the influence of competition is 
represented as not merely beneficial 
in the main, but so beneficial that 
the more unbridled its operation 
the better for society. If competi- 
tion drives poor needlewomen to 
make shirts at twopence-halfpenny 
each, it is better, it seems, that they 
should receive such a wretched 
pittance than that they should owe 
a better scale of payment to any 
‘custom’ of generosity or of justice. 
To reign is worth ambition, though 
in hell; and to enjoy the glorious 
consciousness that you are receiving 
no faveurs, in other words, not » 
farthing which your employer c:n 
avoid paying, is a benefit worth 
purchasing, even though the price 
be starvation. One can scarcely 
be surprised if the poor, lighting on 








® Ibid, Book IV. vii. § 7. 
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such teaching or on the speeches 
and articles which echo and dis- 
seminate it, should conclude that 
to the wealthy capitalist Mammon 
is the one god and the political 
economist is his prophet. 

For the sake alike of political 
economy and of humanity, I much 
regret that such conceptions of 
economic teaching should prevail. 
I regret that so useful a science 
should be discredited by associa- 
tion with such selfish doctrines, 
and that such selfish doctrines 
should find protection under its 
shield. And I am the more em- 
boldened to dispute the legitimacy 
of this association by reason of the 
inconsistency and vacillation in Mr. 
Mill’s own language on this point, 
and by the discrepancy of much of 
it with the writings of one who, 
whenever he dissents from Mr. Mill, 
is almost invariably the safer guide. 
I allude to that very clear-headed 
economist the late Professor Cairnes, 
who, though not perhaps essentially 
abler than Mr. Mill, yet, coming 
after him, has in many cases carried 
out Mr. Mill’s principles where 
sound to further conclusions, and 
replaced them where unsound by 
principles ofa more reliable cha- 
racter. 

To understand the true value of 
these popular expositions of politi- 
cal economy, it is necessary to 
apprehend aright—what few econo- 
mists have grasped and expressed 
so forcibly as Mr. Cairnes—the true 
function which political economy 
has to discharge in these questions 
of morality. The economist, as 
such, cannot be the judge of right 
and wrong. What political economy 
does is to contribute a certain por- 
tion of the data requisite for form- 
ing a judgment. It examines what 
effect on the production, distribu- 
tion, or exchange of wealth certain 
causes can produce; or, given the 
effects, it inquires to what causes 
they are due. Taking man as he 
is, taking physical nature as it is, 
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the economist traces the operation 
of the forces of nature and the 
desires and capacities of man, and 
shows what their issue will be in 
wages, rent, profits, or the like. Its 
propositions, therefore, are state- 
ments of fact (or of tendency, 
which is included in the wider 
sense of the word fact) and not 
rules of conduct. It supposes not 
a feat to be accomplished nor a 
duty to be performed, but a truth 
to be ascertained or explained. 
That an overstocked market will 
result in low prices, an overcrowded 
labour market in low wages, are 
‘laws’ of political economy, not in 
the sense that political economy 
teaches that such results ought to 
be brought about, but merely states 
as a fact that they will. It recog. 
nises the self-interest of human 
nature, the desire to get wealth 
with the minimum of labour, but 
only with that recognition which 
is always due to every important 
fact, whether a cause for pleasure 
or regret or neither. It recog- 
nises it, not as the State recognises 
religion by an Established Church, 
but as a traveller in London will, 
if he is not a fool, recognise the 
existence of cabs and of rogues. 
But for the decision of a prac- 
tical question more is needed than 
to know that certain causes tend 
to produce certain effects as re- 
gards wealth. We must also know 
whether those effects are desirable 
or the contrary, and whether the 
means of bringing them about will 
entail other good or evil such as 
to reverse or to confirm or to 
weaken, though not upset, the con- 
clusions at which we should arrive 
from considering the influence on 
wealth alone. And as these ques- 
tions lie outside of political economy, 
its conclusions are not precepts but 
merely truths. They supply us 
with information which may 
highly useful in enabling us to 
judge how we ought to act—as 
does the sign-post which tells us 
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that such a road is the shortest 
road to York. But do we want to 
go to York? and is the shortest 
road the safest, the easiest, the 
most picturesque? and if not, is it 
worth while to sacrifice these ad- 
vantages to brevity? On these 
points the sign-post is silent. 

Of course when we are convinced 
that an increase of wealth or a 
certain new distribution of it ought 
to be accomplished, then the pro- 
positions of political economy which 
tell us how this can be done may 
safely be expressed asrules. When 
we have made up our minds that 
we must get to York, and that 
there is no reason against taking 
the shortest road, we may fairly 
say that the sign-post ‘bids’ us 
take this particular road ; and such, 
and such only, is the ‘bidding’ 
of political economy. Cases in 
which the solution of the eco- 
nomic element in the problem is 
substantially the solution of the 
whole, are sufficiently frequent 
to account for the very common 
mistake of supposing that political 
economy is essentially prescriptive 
—that what its exponents con- 
stantly profess is to inform men 
how they ought to act. But, how- 
ever natural such a mistake, and 
indeed however true such an 
opinion, regarding a great deal 
that is to be found in books of 
political economy, it is evident 
that to regard all the ‘laws’ of 
political economy as precepts can- 
not fail to make the science a 
preacher of unrighteousness. To 
take the results which follow on 
the play of (for the most part) 
self-interested motives, and convert 
them into rules of conduct—what 
can this be but to incnlcate selfish- 
ness? Under certain circum- 
stances, the owner of a crop may 
—and, therefore, if governed only 
by greed, he will—realise increased 
gains by burning a part of it. It 
may be proper enough for the 
economist to explain tho ceuses 
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which will lead to this result—to 
show under what conditions self- 
interest may lead a man to destroy 
lis own property; but the person 
whose conduct is so explained 
must not be allowed to distort the 
explanation into a justification, and 
to plead in his defence that the 
is ‘acting in accordance with the 
principles of political economy.’ 
As well might the poisoner plead 
that he is acting in accordance 
with the principles of pharma- 
ceutical science— which he un- 
douvtedly is, if, wishing to destroy 
life, he administers a drug which is 
warranted to kill. 

The rich employer, therefore, 
whose wealth is wrung from the 
toil of half-starved and overtasked 
work-people, or even who, short 
of this, uniformly underpays his 
employés whenever he finds it in 
his power (for starvation wages 
are but the extreme form of 
an injustice which may exist in 
many degrees), needs to show, 
before he can justify his harshness 
by the authority of political econo- 
my, much more than the mere fact 
that economists ‘recognise’ the 
possibility and the approximate 
certainty that many men will act as 
he. He is nearer the mark if he 
tells us that according to political 
economy the liberality of employers 
cannot raise the average rate of 
wages. This is a question of eco- 
nomic fact, not of moral conduct, 
and consequently it is one on which 
the economists ought to give us 
a complete and correct answer. 
The answer of Mr. Mill we have 
seen—that liberality on the part of 
the employer ‘cannot raise the 
average wages of labour beyond 
the ratio of population to capital,’ 
but merely, ‘by giving more to 
each person employed, limits the 
power of giving employment to 
numbers.’ This doctrine, unless 
so explained away as to be nothing 
more than the most trifling truism, 
I conceive to be wholly false, and 
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inconsistent with a true apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental laws of 
wages. 

All who are in the least degree 
familiar with the recent literature 
of political economy will remember 
how Mr. Thornton several years ago 
acquired a sudden access of fame 
from Mr. Mill’s acknowledgment 
that the criticisms of the former 
had detected a weakness in Mr. 
Mill’s exposition of the laws of 
wages, and by correcting that ex- 
= had rendered it necessary 
to adopt a new attitude towards 
trade-unions. Mr. Mill had enun- 
ciated the theory that there was a 
certain amount of national wealth 
devoted to the payment of wages, 
and that no pressure from without 
could increase that amount. Mr. 
Thornton convinced him that there 
was no fixed quantum of wealth 
predetermined to the payment of 
wages, and that the total amount 
paid away in wages—the wages 
fund, as it is called—might there- 
fore be whatever the trade-unions 
could squeeze out of the employers. 
And many who remember the sub- 
mission of Mr. Mill to this criticism 
will remember also how Mr. Cairnes 
stood firm to the position which his 
teacher Mr. Mill had abandoned, 
and practically told the world that 
Mr. Mill had receded from his 
original doctrine because he had 
never rightly understood it. And 
such, no doubt, was the case. ‘To 
understand in what sense and by 
what means the rate of wages is 
‘determined,’ it is necessary to 
resort to Mr. Cairnes rather than 
to Mr. Mill. The average rate of 
wages, all agree, is dependent on 
the number of the labouring popu- 
lation and the amount of capital ; 
but how isthe latter determined ? 
Mr. Cairnes’ reply is: Given the 
total wealth of the country, the 
proportion of it applied to repro- 
duction, and not spent for imme- 
diate enjoyment, is determined 
partly by the amount of profit 
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which can be obtained on capital 
so employed, and partly by the dis. 
position of wealthy persons, and the 
degree in which they can be at- 
tracted to save by a given rate of 
profit. Capital, in short, is deter. 
mined by the prospect of profit and 
the character of capitalists; and 
Mr. Cairnes showed with much 
force, in relation to trade-unicns, 
that the employer’s own wish to 
make the utmost advantage from a 
profitable time would lead him on 
such an occasion to enlarge his un. 
dertaking and to bring as much 

sapital as possible into his business, 
all of which would necessarily in. 
crease the demand for labour, and 
either give work to the unemployed 
or raise the wages of those already 
at work. As trade-union pressure 
could not, in most cases, increase 
either the prospect of profit or the 
willingness of employers to accept 
small profits without decreasing 
their investment of capital, it there- 
fore could not be relied on to raise 
wages higher than the natural com. 
petition of employers anxious to 
hire workmen would itself raise 
them. 

Here, as everywhere else, Mr. 
Cairnes holds firmly to the funda- 
mental principle that the distribn- 
tion of wealth among different 
classes of workers depends not 
more upon the constitution of the 
physical world than upon the cha- 
racters of men. The rate of wages is 
determined, not, as Mr. Buckle as- 
serted, in spite of the habits of all 
concerned, but by means of them. 
A change in the workmen’s habits 
on the point of marriage would 
alfect one element of the problem, 
population. A change in the habits 
of the masters on the point of their 
readiness to invest for a small rate 
of profit would affect the other 
element, capital. In a civilised 
country a much larger proportion 
of the total wealth is employed as 

capital than in an uncivilised, and 
why? Because (among other rea- 
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sons) the uncivilised man needs a 
very strong attraction to induce him 
to spare his wealth from his imme- 
diate consumption and employ it 
for a return at some futureday. As 
he advances in culture, and the im- 
portance of the future as compared 
with the present gains more hold 
upon his mind, .@ saving which 
would once have required the at- 
traction of a profit of 100 percent., 
he will readily undertake in view 
of a profit of 20 per cent. Now, 
what civilisation and prudence do 
up to a certain point, a liberal feel- 
ing on the part of employers will 
do in the same direction and beyond 
that point. The action of a liberal 
spirit will be no more a contraven- 
tion of the laws of political economy 
than civilisation is. One employer 
requires a profit of 20 per cent. as a 
condition of investing the capital 
from which a hundred labourers 
derive a scanty living indeed, but 
still a living. His neighboar, of 
greater humanity, will invest his 
capital equally on the attraction of 
15 per cent., letting the difference 
goin the supply of a little more 
comfort to those whose labour is the 
necessary condition of his wealth. 
His liberality will operate to increase 
capital just as a greater regard for 
the future in comparison with the 
present would increase it—i.e. a 
less prospect of profit will be suf- 
ficient to attract him to save. He 
will not, says Mr. Mill, by his liber- 
ality raise wages beyond the figure 
determined by population and capi- 
tal. Certainly not, but he will in- 
crease the capital, and not merely 
the capital as a whole, but the par- 
ticular portion of capital with 
which we are especially concerned 
—the wages fund. The quotient 
will be what the divisor and the 
dividend determine—granted, but 
liberality on his part will add to the 
dividend. 

In other words, there is nothing 
in political economy to contradict 
the very common-sense position 
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that it is perfectly possible for 
employers generally to raise the 
rate of wages, if they are willing, as 
the means to that end, to accept: of 
lower profits for themselves. 

If they pay higher wages, they 
diminish, says Mr. Mill, their power 
of giving employment to numbers. 
Doubtless, if the whole of their 
wealth beyond what is necessary 
for their own support were already 
employed in the maintenance of 
labour, the question would indeed 
lie between paying larger wages to 
a few while many were left unem- 
ployed, and employing the whole 
on lower terms. But this is not 
the case in view, nor is it one 
in which liberality would have 
very much room to operate. Li- 
berality means, not that A should 
pay good wages to B at the expense 
of C, but that he should pay good 
wages to B at the expense of him- 
self; and the actual case too often 
occurring is one of large personal 
consumption—of money saved by 
cutting down salaries and wages, to 
lavish on personal enjoyments. 
These enjoyments, it is true, will 
in some cases consist largely of ser- 
vices, and it may be pleaded that if 
the employer gave better wages to. 
those in his business, he would have: 
to dismiss some of his honsehold 
staff. Peter, however, ought not to 
be robbed to pay Paul, especially if 
Peter is a millhand or agricultural 
labourer, and Paul is a powder- 
headed footman spending half his 
time in looking ont of the hall 
window. What is to be desired 
is not merely that a certain amount 
of wages shall be distributed 
among a certain number of people, 
but that it shall be distributed in 
some proportion to the Jabour per- 
formed by them. So if the wealth 
saved by underpayment of em- 
ployés is utilised by investment as 
capital through any of the nu- 
merous channels in which private 
savings are collected and made 
available for the support of indus- 
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trial operations, a like objection 
arises that even granting that there 
is no diminution in the total amount 
paid away as wages, there is, or for 
anything the employer knows there 
well may be, a diversion of wages 
from a poorly paid to a much better 
paid class. And as to the popular 
objection that if the employer pays 
more wages, he will have less to 
spend on himself, and that what he 
spends does just as much good to 
trade, and through the traders to 
the producers, as what he pays, it is 
not necessary in reply to resort to 
the full-length refutation of this 
opinion in the pages of Mr. Mill 
and other economists, but it is suf- 
ficient to say that the payment of 
higher wages will not cause a far- 
thing less to be spent or a far- 
thing’s less encouragement given to 
trade than if the employer screwed 
down wages to their lowest point ; 
the workers who receive the wages 
will be just as ready to spend them 
as the employer, and though a dif- 
ferent class of goods will become in 
demand, the total demand will be 
the same as before. 

I have spoken of the circum- 
stances determining the general 
rate of wages. The excessively low 
wages of which I speak are, how- 
ever, most commonly met with 
among persons who are debarred 
by special facts from much range of 
choice in their occupations, and are, 
in fact, shut up to almost one 
means, or at least to a very narrow 
circle of means, of gaining their 
bread. However high wages may 
be in other occupations, this fact 
can afford no relief to those who are 
unable to compete with any outside 
their own limited sphere. Wages 
in such cases are dependent mainly 
on three factors, the number of per- 
sons so situated, the demand for the 
produce of their labour, and the 
dispositions of employers. The de- 
mand of the rest of society for the 
produce of their labour determines 
pow much there is to be distributed 
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among those concerned in the pro- 
duction, and the distribution of 
this between employers and em- 
ployed depends on the same con- 
siderations as those which I have 
already spoken of. Any attempt to 
raise wages by raising the price of 
the product is met by the difficulty 
that this involves a diminution of 
the demand ; and although a smaller 
sale at a higher price does not neces- 
sarily mean a lessened total return, 
yet there is of course a point where 
it does mean this, and when once 
that point is reached, then—unless 
what the workers need is rather 
shortened hours of labour than 
higher wages—it is not in the in- 
terest of the producers collectively 
that the price should be further 
raised. But at this point, and 
when the total price which can be 
obtained for the produce of the 
labour of this special class of workers 
is thus at its maximum, there still 
remains as before the question of 
the division of this price between 
the capitalists and the workers, or, 
in its more practical form, the ques- 
tion what wages the employer who 
receives the total sale-price will pay 
to the work-people. It is needless, 
of course, to recapitulate what I 
have just said: ff is sufficient to 
repeat the conclusion that in the 
view of political economy as of 
common-sense, there is nothing to 
prevent the employer, if he chooses, 
from paying higher wages and con- 
tenting himself with lower profits, 
and that the spirit of liberality—in 
some cases it may be questioned 
whether we ought not rather to say 
the spirit of simple justice—which 
may prevent a capitalist from taking 
the maximum advantage of the 
power placed in his hands by tke 
necessities of the workers is no 
‘transgression’ of the laws of 
political economy. The science, in 
teaching that under given circum- 
stances a very low rate of wages is 
naturally to be expected from the 
operation of unlimited self-interest, 
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certainly does not thereby justify 
that rate. It is an odd idea that if 
you have traced your pedigree up to 
Selfishness, you Lave satisfactorily 
established the honour of your 
family. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
speaking of competition generally 
asanevil. I agree with Mr. Mill 
that it is decidedly the reverse. It 
has unquestionably a natural ten- 
dency, where it exists in perfect 
freedom without intentional or ac- 
cidental checks, to proportion the 
reward of industry to the toil. Of 
two classes of workmen competent 
for the same kinds of work, if the 
one class receives much inferior 
payment to the other, the natural 
eflect of competition is a desertion 
of the ill-paid for the well-paid 
employment until the diminished 
numbers engaged in the one and the 
increased numbers in the other 
establish the wages of the two em- 
ployments either at the same level 
or at such an inequality as may be 
necessary to compensate for the supe- 
rior difficulty or disagreeableness of 
one kind of work. The evil that too 
often exists is a want of the power of 
competition with outsiders. Agricul- 
tural labourers may compete with 
agricultural labourers, or match- 
makers with matchmakers, but to 
desert their own ill-paid occupation 
for a better, to compete with the 
more prosperous industries outside 
their own, they are often unable. 
They suffer at once from competition 
among themselves and from inability 
to compete with others. And can 
it, with the least degree of justice, 
be said that ‘to be protected from 
competition ’—protected, that is, by 
the liberality of employers from 
feeling the full evil of competition 
wmter se—is, in such a case, to be 
* protected in idleness, in moral dull. 
ness, to be saved the necessity of 
being as active and intelligent as 
other people’? Surely the em- 
ployer who pays better wages than 
the ‘struggle for existence’ among 


the workers compels him to pay, 
has ample security for being to the 
full as well served as other people. 
Protection from competition by legal 
privilege which no misconduct or 
idleness can forfeit is indeed not 
unlikely to be protection in idle- 
ness; but from condemning such 
protection to condemning benevo- 
lent customs or benevolent action of 


_ individuals which shield the indus- 


trious poor from the full furnace 
heat of competition, there is a long 
step. 

Again I have heard it said, in 
defence of those who insist to the 
utmost on their pound of flesh as 
secured by the market price of 
labour, that to pay better wages 
would be no real kindness to the 
poor, as it would merely stimulate 
an increase of population that 
would soon swallow up all the tem- 
porary advantage. There are many 
to whom the doctrines of Mal- 
thusianism appear to operate as a 
salve for the conscience against the 
duty of lending a hand in any way 
to the improvement of the labourer’s 
position. They forget the pithy 
sentence in which Dr. Johnson 
summed up the arguments for mar- 
riage on the part of the very poor. 
‘I can’t be worse off, so I'll e’en 
take Peggy.’ The greatest depth 
of poverty, beneath which no ‘ lower 
deep, still threatening to devour 
them, opens wide,’ is of all condi- 
tions the least favourable to foster- 
ing in the working classes that 
matrimonial prudence which Mal- 
thus and his disciples so strongly 
inculcate. It is not those that have 
nothing to lose whom we must ex- 
pect to rise above recklessness in 
regard to one of the gravest of 
duties and one of the most powerfal 
of instincts. And it is not there- 
fore by keeping down wages to the 
lowest possible level that we shall 
most certainly guard against the 
danger of over-population. More- 
over, in this keen dread of over- 
population, it seems almost to be 
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forgotten why over-population is an 
evil. It is an evil because it means 
wages wretchedly low, protracted 
labour supplying only a bare pit- 
tance, industrious men and women 
half starved and ill clad, children 
pining and dying from foul air in 
crowded rooms and from scanty 
covering through the winter’s 
nights. Are, then, these evils of 
over-population a reason why we 
should strive to avoid over-popula- 
tion by anticipating the evils? We 
are placing ourselves in the position 
of the miser who will rather starve 
than spend his money, lest having 
spent it he should find himself 
reduced to starvation. The peril 
of over-population is not, I be- 
lieve, so certain as many appre- 
hend. Changes are in progress of 
which the effect is both to angment 
our supply of food and to draft off 
to other lands a large portion of 
the annual increment of population, 
and although we are constantly 
advancing towards the frontier 
where the further increase of our 
numbers would occasion deep pover- 
ty, that frontier itself, as has been 
well said, is constantly receding 
before us. The fact that there 
is a frontier, and a peril when we 
reach it, is a good reason for adopt- 
ing no measures that shall reck- 
lessly stimulate the natural ten- 
dency to increase; it is no reason 
for forestalling the evil day by 
a purposed depression of present 
wages, even if such a depression 
were, what a very little reflection 
shows that itis not, the best specific 
against recklessness. 

After all, it may be said, this 
is still very indefinite. If there be 
a duty on the employer’s part to 
pay fair wages, to forego the full 
exercise of the power placed in his 
hands by the competition of labour 
when the exercise of it would 
depress wages to an unfairly or, it 
may be, a cruelly low standard, 
how, it will be asked, can any man 
determine what fair wages are? 
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The whole question what the rate 
of wages ought to be in any 
particular occupation is still left 
in nubibus: what the market rate 
is we can ascertain, and if we accept 
that as the rate which ought to be 
paid, we have some guide: if we 
acknowledge a duty to go beyond 
it where it is insufficient, we are 
left with no fixed criterion. 

I do not deny that this is so. 
The duty of employers to employed, 
like the reciprocal duty and indeed 
like most duties, is an indefinite 
one. In almost every relation of 
life, # man who is desirous of 
pitching his standard of duty as 
low as possible, will find it but 
too easy to invent excuses for so 
doing. But the indefiniteness of 
the duty is no reason why men 
should be induced, by a misrepresen- 
tation of the character of political 
economy, toignore the duty. It is 
not much more indefinite than 
the duty of the workman to do 
good and honest work for his em- 
ployer. If the employer were justi- 
fied in paying, or were, as some say, 
bound to pay, as little wages as he 
could to his workmen, the workman, 
I presume, would be equally justified 
in doing, if not bound to do, as 
slack, careless, and, unsubstantial 
work as possible for his master, 
wherever the work so done would 
not be perilous or injurious to 
third parties, but would merely 
result in an inferior article, which 
might be properly sold at a propor- 
tionately inferior price. If the one 
is to pay good wages only when 
he cannot help it, the other, one 
might suppose (subject to the 
limitation just mentioned), is to 
do good work only when he 
cannot help it. Such attempts to 
dispense with liberality and with 
honesty whenever practicable are 
plainly attempts to dispense with 
them altogether. To pay well be- 
cause you cannot pay badly—to do 
honest work because you have no 
opportunity to cheat—are of course 
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not liberality nor honesty. Doubt- 
less, it is impossible to lay down a 
rule; but the conscience of the em- 
ployer, if not stifled by himself nor 
soothed to sleep by comfortable 
doctrines of non - responsibility 
preached in the name of political 
economy, will be at least some 
security against his amassing a 
huge fortune, and revelling in ease 
and luxury while those by whose 
labour his luxury is supported are 
struggling painfully for scarcely the 
means to keep life in being. Very 
many just employers, of course, rise 
superior to the low notions of duty 
which are so often preached in their 
ears. They know the absurdity of 
calling every payment, however 
hardly earned, that rises above the 
strict market level, a ‘charity’ 
which degrades the recipient. But 
it is assuredly a great evil that the 
voice of conscience should be con- 
fronted in this matter by another 
voice which claims to be the voice 
of political economy, and that those 
who would gladly respect both the 
dictates of humanity and the doc- 
trines of science should be driven to 
exclaim : 
Are God and Science then at strife, 
That Science lends such evil dreams ? 

It is not from political economy 
that such teachings are in truth de- 
rived. That science, as I have at- 
tempted to show, has for its purpose, 
as every other science has, to ex- 
plain and not to justify—to show 
how things come to be what they 
areand not to take the accomplished 
fact and set it up for reverence, 
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with the inscription beneath it, 
‘ Whatever is, is right.’ The eco- 
nomist is within his sphere when 
he brings the ascertained truths of 
his science and contributes them as 
an element to the discussion of 
social problems. He transcends 
his sphere when, with the common 
fault of specialists, he claims, in 
virtue of being able to pronounce 
on his own element of the problem, 
to be a final authority on the 
whole. His claim is then as ex- 
travagant as that of a military ex- 
pert who, if he has established the 
feasibility of a war, and the advan- 
tages of the new frontier to be won 
by it, thinks the rest.of the world 
debarred from discussing its justice. 
Those who most value political 
economy within its own province 
will most regret that it should be 
discredited by being made respon- 
sible for inferences which it no- 
where warrants. To the friends of 
a Cassius it is a painful report, 
whether it be just or unjust, that 
reaches them when they hear of the 
name of Cassius honouring corrup- 
tion. And to those who value the 
systematic study of an important 
branch of human well-being, it is 
a repulsive spectacle that presents 
itself when greed and hardhearted- 
ness—like the serpents that slunk 
away from the corpse of Laocodn to 
find safety in the temple of Minerva 
—take refuge at the shrine of Poli- 
tical Economy from the detestation 
which naturally pursues them: 


Sub pedibusque dew clypeique sub orbe 
teguntur. 
G. 8. 
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THE WRITING OF HISTORY, 
AND THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF STUART RULE 
IN ENGLAND. 


By James Row ey. 


HERE is no reproach against 
historical writing that an ad- 
vocate of historical study finds so 
difficult to deal with as the in- 
consistency—which indeed too often 
becomes the contrariety—of its 
utterances. Writers of equal ability, 
equal industry, and equal honesty, 
often give totally different pictures 
of the same men and same events, 
the lights and shadows of one elo- 
quent historian’s pages become the 
shadows and lights of another’s ; 
the fair and foul of Burton and 
Froude become the foul and fair of 
Hosack, the fanatic-hypocrite of 
Hume becomes the God-intoxicated 
man of Carlyle—in fact, there is 
hardly a single personality of the 
past that does not paint himself in 
exactly opposite colours on the 
mental retinas of historians of the 
same country and same language, 
hardly a single incident that is not 
represented or misrepresented, hardly 
a single movement that is not inter- 
preted or misinterpreted, differently 
by them. And so long as history 
continues to be studied and written 
as it has hitherto generally been— 
in England at least—so long this 
reproach will cling to it, so long we 
need not hope to see it wiped away. 
Of course it may be said that 
writers of history do not stand alone 
in liability to this imputation, that 
there are other departments of 
knowledge, some of them claiming 
the dignity of sciences, in which 
quite as little harmony can be estab- 
lished among investigators, and 
that too when the object of inquiry 
is something that may be closely 
scrutinised,even experimented upon, 
not merely dimly seen across the 
haze of centuries. So long as men 
wrangle fiercely about what is going 


on before their bodily eyes, it is not 
so very wonderful that they should 
wrangle about what went on long 
before they were born. Yet this is 
no answer to the charge; every 
field of intellectual labour must be 
tried by the fruits it bears; those 
who work in it, when their atten- 
tion is drawn to the questionable 
character of some of its products, 
cannot be suffered to escape the 
necessity of explanation by simply 
pointing to some equally question- 
able products of other folks’ fields. 
I will begin, then, by admitting that 
historical writing in this country is 
fairly reproachable with this defect, 
and that the defect is a very grave 
one. Still, I believe not only that 
there is some remedy for it, but 
also that one or two are already 
seeking to this remedy, and with the 
happiest results. 

As to the root, or rather roots, of 
the mischief, there can be no doubt. 
Most Englishmen have hitherto 
come to the study of the records of 
the past not as single-minded, 
simple-hearted lovers of history for 
its own sake alone, but in a mixed 
character, as lovers of history for 
its own sake and the sake of some 
bit of themselves, some preconcep- 
tion, some theory, some modern 
cause that they long to see tri- 
umphant, some powerful feeling that 
has taken possession of them, some 
passionately held belief, some per- 
sonal admiration. Within the last 
fifty years England has given birth 
to a rare group of historical intel- 
lects, men worthy ofalmost unlimited 
reverence; but the most uncritical 
reader of their works will soon dis- 
cover that hardly une of them is 
an unwavering, untainted votary 
of historical truth. All are noble 
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scholars, insatiable in their thirst, 
unweariable in their search, after 
truth; but one is an Englishman 
first and .a scholar afterwards, 
another a Whig first and a scholar 
afterwards, another a Protestant 
first and a_ scholar . afterwards, 
another a Catholic first and a 
scholar afterwards, and so on 
throughout the chief bulk of the 
group; in all but one or two 
there is the personal element in the 
front, not often perverting the 
truth certainly, but forcing you to 
take a dash of something else along 
with it. Thus there is an abund- 
ance of partisan histories, many of 
them of great, not a few of surpass- 
ing merit; of histories pure and 
simple, not as many as would ex- 
haust the fingers of one hand. 
While one historian—to use Mr. 
Arnold’s words—‘ writes history to 
extol the Whigs and another to 
execrate the Church,’ while most 
project into the past theantagonisms 
of the present, only two living his- 
torians of eminence in England, so 
far as I know, write history because 
itis history. For Professor Stubbs, 
though said to be strongly attached 
to an advanced school of ecclesias- 
tical thought, is a scholar first and 
an Anglican afterwards, and Pro- 
fessor Gardiner a scholar first and 
a Liberal afterwards—if, indeed, 
he belong to any political party 
whatever. ‘The eye,’ it was once 
said, ‘can only see that which it 
brings with it the power of seeing,’ 
and if it be turned on any object, 
dimmed by the steam of passionate 
feeling, it has lost the power of 
seeing that object indeed as it is. 
However eagerly it may strain its 
gaze, it can seize but an imperfect, 
blurred outline, not a faithful re- 
flection of the object. For History, 
like Art, is a jealous mistress ; she 
insists upon entire devotion; you 
must love her not at all or all in all; 
if you allow your wandering fancy 
to be lured from her ever so 
little, she avenges herself in exact 
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proportion to the measure of your 
offence. 

This historical partisanship has 
been hitherto the special reproach 
of English literature; in no other 
country has the historical mind 
been so ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
so much under the sway of passing 
influences, so enslaved to present 
and secondary considerations. Nor 
have we to go far to find the reason 
of this; in no other state of modern 
times have interest in politics and 
thought upon politics been so wide- 
spread and so free to take their 
own course, for so long a time, as 
in England. That the English 
people should be forced to learn 
their own history from the pages 
of partisan writers, is a part of the 
price they have to pay for their 
free institutions; and if it were 
the whole price, those free institu- 
tions would undoubtedly have come 
to them cheap. A great authority 
on such a subject has lately ruled 
that history is but the politics of 
the past; and while the parties of 
the past can be traced in almost 
unbroken continuity across three 
centuries of English life, men who 
think and feel strongly on the great 
questions of the present, will think 
and feel strongly on the great 
questions of the past, will give the 
lion’s share of their sympathy to 
the men who then upheld the prin- 
ciples they still cherish, will be to 
the virtues of those men very kind, 
to their faults more than a little 
blind; and partisan histories will 
continue to be written. The fairest- 
minded Nonconformist writer of 
the present day would be more than 
mortal if he could see Sheldon and 
Baxter in exactly the same light; 
the fairest-minded Anglican writer 
could hardly trust himself to deal 
out a proportionate measure of jus- 
tice to Laud and to Prynne. The kin- 
ships of political and religious par- 
ties are no less potent for good and 
evil than the kinships of blood; a 
vehement admirer of Parliamentary 
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institutions must, almost in spite of 
himself, make the history of Eliot 
and Pym a continuous panegyric ; 
the modern representatives of the 
old Cavaliers see but few flecks on 
the character of Charles I.; and the 
great living apostle of controver- 
sial urbanity has lately found a 
seventeenth-century hero in Lord 
Falkland. 

Yet the evil is not an unmixed 
one; it has brought with it one 
great advantage almost compen- 
sating the mischief it has done— 
it has insured research. It has sent 
into the field of historical inquiry a 
number of earnest men, each bent 
on ransacking some one chosen 
patch or corner, and safe to trea- 
sure up with loving care every 
scrap of knowledge he can find. 
There is not a spot in that field 
that a pair of keen eyes are not 
sure, some time, to be fastened on, 
and if what they want be there 
are certain not to miss it; and after 
them another pair are sure to suc- 
ceed, equally certain to find what 
they want if it be there. Thus 
writer supplements writer: Eng- 
lish historians have been uncon- 
sciously working on the principle 
that Bacon calls ‘a conjunction of 
labours,’ which he says—and the 
remark has in this application a 
force that Bacon could hardly have 
dreamt of—‘ supplieth the frailty of 
man.’ In the sum-total of the results 
of this unassociated toil a mass 
of materials is heaped up which 
must prove of inestimable value to 
the coming historian. Mr. Burton 
wishes that in every great historical 
controversy the case of each side 
should be carefully briefed, just as 
if it were to be argued before 
a law court; and then, he thinks, 
a final decision would be compara- 
tively easy. Now that has beei 
to some extent practically done 
already ; each historian holds his 
brief, and makes a more or less 
powerful pleading for his hero, 
heroine, party, or theory. The pity 
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of it is, however, that the advocates 
are of such varying merit; now and 
then one takes entire possession of 
the court, which can hardly be got 
to listen to any other in the same 
cause. It will be some time, I 
fancy, before a Tory Macaulay rises 
to state the case for his friends of 
William’s reign with the force and 
picturesqueness that have won an 
easy victory for the Whigs of that 
time with the generation that is 
now passing away. 

But: historical partisanship may 
be said to have now fulfilled its 
mission; it is high time that it 
should give place to a better and 
nobler literary spirit. The day of 
the advocates ought surely to be 
now past, the day of the simple lover 
of truth to have come. By this time 
English readers must be thoroughly 
weary of the Babel created by 
the discordant, often contradictory, 
voices that are loudly expounding to 
them their past history ; an ordinary 
English reader that loves mental 
peace can have it in this province 
only by deliberately closing his ears 
—for metaphorically such a process 
is possible—to every writer who 
does not belong to his own party 
or clique ; that is, by an get, so far 
as it goes, of intellectual suicide. 
It is only very daring spirits that 
can safely plunge into this Babel, 
keep the even balance of their judg- 
ment in the midst of its noises, and 
bring their better self out of it un- 
impaired. There is comfort, how- 
ever, unless Iam woefully astray in 
my construction of existing lite- - 
rary appearances—for the ordinary 
reader of history. There is some 
hope that a new historical school is 
springing up, and that the coming 
generation will have the privilege 
of reading parts at least of their 
country’s history in the pages of 
historians. This new school of his- 
tory will consist, I take it, of 
writers who will strive with all 
their might to bring up before 
themselves, and ultimately before 
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their readers also, an image of 
the past or of some portion of 
the past, exactly as it was, and in 
their eagerness to do so will ap- 
proach this task with a vision not 
merely purified, not merely un- 
clouded by the vapour that the heat 
of party feeling is sure to raise, but 
made keener and more faithful by 
the only passion that an inquirer 
should allow to influence his modes 
of thought and action, disinterested 
love of truth. ‘The main effort,’ 
we are told, ‘of criticism is to see 
the object as in itself it really is;’ 
it must assuredly come to be the 
main effort of history to see the 
object as in itself it really was, if 
history is to take a foremost and 
permanent place in the literature 
of the future. The searcher after 
historical truth must start on his 
quest with a spirit enfranchised 
from every influence of the passing 
hour; no tenderness for an ephe- 
meral interest, no breath of faction, 
no longing to support a theory, can 
be suffered to interpose between 
him and his work, whose chance 
of approximate perfection any one 
of these feelings would be sure to 
ruin. Whatever be the natural 
bent of his mind in the matter of 
present topics, whichever of the 
many so-called systems of political 
or religious thought his training, 
his reason, or his instincts may 
draw him towards, he must stoutly 
resist its perverting power in his 
devotion to his great task; to yield 
to any impulse of party spirit, how- 
ever faint, to let his heart be tickled 
by the feeblest hankering after the 
forbidden fruit of the present, 
would be a betrayal of his trust, 
even a kind of treason. Such an 
historian will keep his gaze steadily 
fixed on the period to whose eluci- 
dation he has dedicated himself, 
will toil with dradge-like patience 
to remove every obstruction, in- 
ternal and external, that would hide 
any part of it from him, will joy- 
fully submit tothe many hardships 
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that must be his fate in striving to 
penetrate to the real character of 
the age he has chosen. And if he 
bring to his task the fine gifts of 
nature that success in such a task 
presupposes, and hold fast to his 
purpose of seeing the age as in 
itself it really was, gradually that 
past age will shape itself under his 
eye, it will live before him, its 
deepest feelings, its hopes, aspira- 
tions, joys, sorrows, heroisms, mean- 
nesses, achievements, and failures. 
He must never forget that it is his 
first duty to get the time recalled 
from the past and set before him 
with the utmost attainable clear- 
ness, to make himself a part of it, 
to try and look out on the world, 
as it were through the eyes of its 
foremost men, to feel as they felt, to 
share in their prejudices, almost to 
breathe the life-element in which 
they lived and worked. Thus he 
will come to understand that age, 
will come to know its secret 
thonghts, will become its voice, 
and so will be qualified to speak to 
us with authority about it, and will 
be likely to make us understand it. 
Nor will he allow himself to have 
any preferences; « priori every 
feature of the age will have an 
equal claim on his attention; in a 
certain sense his mind will be but 
a mirror reflecting faithfully the 
minutest characteristic detail of the 
object it contemplates. If we could 
fancy the photographer and his 
camera rolled into one, or rather an 
animated camera worked by itself, 
we should have some notion of what 
I believe to be the appointed func- 
tion of the historian of the future. 
Yet he will be something more than 
the accurate delineator of past ages, 
he will be their voice as well. 

This may seem to some a degra- 
dation of the historian’s office, to 
make a mere mechanism of him, to 
take away from him the one faculty 
that gives dignity to man, his will. 
But it is not so; the historian of 
the new type will be quite equal 
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in point of dignity and nobility, to 
the grandest and noblest of the old. 
The pursuit will be one in which 
men of greatly varying capacities 
may take part, from mere sagacity 
and industry loyal to the truth to the 
most all-embracing genius loyal to 
the truth. The ideal writer of his- 
tory will be a sort of blending of a 
Shakespeare and a Von Ranke, will 
have the plodding industry, the 
seriousness, the flawless candour of 
the one, together with the piercing 
insight, the universal sympathy, 
the exhaustless utterance of the 
other. Nature cannot be too bounti- 
ful to him, for a mighty burden is 
laid upon him. He must—to borrow 
the impressive apologue of Mr. 
Carlyle—ride, like Hermod, through 
gloomy winding valleys, full of 
howling winds and subterranean 
torrents down towards Hela’s death- 
realm, and see Balder. He must 
even do what Mr. Carlyle says has 
been denied to him in the case of 
his Balder, Cromwell, he must bring 
back Balder and gladden men’s 
eyes with hispresence. Surely this 
is no mean achievement, to re-create 
a past, perhaps an extinct, age, to 
place it before us in its habit as it 
lived, with speculation in its eyes, 
the glow of vigorous life in its 
cheeks. The work of such a labor- 
ious student and literary artist 
would surely equal, perhaps excel, 
in human interest, in passion and 
pathos, tragic force and fire, the 
grandest of our dramas; and it 
would all be true. 

And there will be excellent work 
in the same field for the mere man 
of talent, provided he be honest and 
limit himself strictly to his func- 
tion. But let him remember that 
it is no part of his function to 
plague us and irritate the thinner- 
skinned of us with his judgments 
about men and events. He will 
have enough to do to see them and 
understand them ; let them remain 
unjudged—by him at least. Re- 
cent events have made us familiar 
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with men who direct imaginary 
campaigns and fight imaginary 
battles from their writing-desks 
in London, organisers of victory, 
Marlboroughs or Carnots, who con- 
fidently dictate the policies of con- 
tending generals, and grow indig-. 
nant at their disobedience. The 
writing of history in modern times 
presents us with a similar pheno. 
menon. Historians sit snug in their 
studies, and criticise, admiringly, 
patronisingly, severely, or savagely, 
the conduct of men and women in 
the thick of the strife, fighting with 
principalities and powers ; they plan 
campaigns, prescribe policies, pass 
judgments, almost always unfa- 
vourable, and plainly intimate that 
if they had had the making, as they 
have had the writing, of history, 
not a blunder would have been com- 
mitted, not a grievance been left 
unredressed, man’s lot would now 
be one of ideal felicity, every coun- 
try would be—I will not say a 
Utopia, for Utopia was a very un- 
pleasant place and the Utopians a 
very indifferent kind of people, but 
—what Utopia is generally believed 
to have been. For an historian is 
not obliged to be a judge, but he is 
obliged to do his best to reproduce 
the life of the past. Above all he 
must hold himself sternly aloof from 
the multitudinous isms of the day, 
must take care that no single one of 
them sully the crystal purity of his 
spirit. That history is the politics 
of the past is true, though not the 
whole truth—history is the politics 
of the past and a good deal besides 
—but I draw from the fact just 
the opposite inference to that drawn 
from it by its accomplished enun- 
ciator; that history is the politics 
of the past I regard as an excellent 
reason why history should not be 
written by politicians, or by men 
whose feelings are greatly excited by 
current politics. 

In addition to these rules of 
abstention, there are two truths of 
a more practical tendency that the 
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humbler historian cannot be too 
profoundly impressed with or too 
diligently bear in mind during his 
labours. The first is that one 
which some of us find so consoling 
in these days of reckless speculation 
and reckless assertion about in- 
visible things, the indubitable truth 
that no man knows how stupid 
he is; the second— which Mr. 
Arnold reports from Joubert—that 
‘ignorance, which in matters of 
morals extenuates the crime, is itself 
in intellectual matters a crime of 
the first order.’ Let him bear with 
him an ever-present sense of his 
own ungaugeable stupidity and of 
the criminality of ignorance in a 
man who takes upon himself to 
instruct others; and then his feet 
will have some chance of being 
kept from the many pitfalls that lie 
before the historical. explorer. 
Before parting with this topic I 
would ask leave to say something 
of an historical work which goes a 
good way towards illustrating what 
Ihave said. In this respect, as in 
many others, Germany leads the 
way; there, at any rate, you get 
men who love knowledge for no 
other reason than that it is know- 
ledge. The book I refer to is 
Von Ranke’s History of England, 
which the Clarendon Press has 
lately given to Englishmen in their 
own tongue. Von Ranke’s is far 
from being a perfect history ; there 
is in it little or nothing of the 
animation, the resistless force, the 
vigorous stride, the play of various 
emotions, that readers of Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Froude, or Freeman ex- 
pect in a history, but it has one 
grand characteristic excellence that 
well-nigh makes up for the absence 
ofallthese. ‘It has been my wish,’ 
says its writer, ‘ to suppress myself 


} and only to let the events speak 


and the mighty forces be seen ;’ 
and any attentive reader of the 
book must admit that Von Ranke 
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has gained his wish; as Von Moltke 
has learned to keep silence in five 
languages, Von Ranke has sup- 
pressed himself in five volumes.! 
And these volumes have this ad- 
ditional value to us Englishmen, 
they enable us to follow the story of 
a most stirring stage of our career 
as that story is told by a foreigner 
of exceptional justness of spirit, 
and perfect frankness of speech. 
It is not that we are privileged 
to see ourselves as Frenchmen, or 
Germans, or Italians see us, but 
as an acute intellect, of vast know- 
ledge, who, historically speaking, 
is of no nationality, has seen us. 
The impression of its author that 
one carries away from a study 
of this work is of an observer who 
has watched the course of events in 
England from some mid-Atlantic 
specula, contemplating the current 
of English politics, not from the 
outside merely, but detached from 
every possibility of unfriendly ia- 
fluence, and who has thus been able 
to show us England as a unit in 
the great commonwealth of Euro- 
pean nations, and English history 
as a part of the general history 
of the Western world. Valuable 
from many other points of view, 
from this Von Ranke’s History of 
England is little short of priceless. 
The special connection of these 
remarks with the ‘first twenty-five 
years of Stuart rule in England is 
not obvious at first sight, but a little 
reflection will show us that they are, 
perhaps, more applicable to the pe- 
riod of the early Stuarts than to 
any other of equal length in our 
annals. Strange as it may seem, it 
is undoubtedly true, that until 
lately no period of our history has 
been more carelessly studied; none 
has suffered more from the party 
zeal of successive generations, has 
been narrated with a stronger 
bias or in a more prejudiced spirit. 
This is in no way astonishing ; out 
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of the first twenty-five years of 
Stuart rule, the political principles 
that still dominate have sprung. 
The ideas about public affairs that 
now sway most men’s thoughts in 
England, and are indeed admitted 
by all but a barely perceptible mi- 
nority to be political truisms, were 
then either actually born or rapidly 
coming to the birth. Of some of 
these principles men were then be- 
coming dimly conscious; towards 
others they were feeling their way 
in a bewildered manner; the na- 
tional march towards constitution- 
alism and the omnipotence in the 
State of the Commons House of 
Parliament was just about to begin; 
men were falling into their places, 
hardly knowing what they were 
doing, and there was much real and 
still more apparent confusion in 
consequence. Moreover, the ani- 
mating events that attract and en- 
chain attention in the times that 
immediately preceded and the times 
that soon followed are altogether 
wanting; there are no takings of 
Cadiz or routs of Dunbar, no thrill- 
ing scenes of royal executions, as at 
Fotheringhay and Whitehall, to 
waken and keep alive the interest 
of human-hearted readers. The 
men, too, that did the work of the 
time were, with one luridly splendid 
exception, mediocrities, though not 
all uninteresting; those of them 
whose movements the historian’s 
eye follows with strong personal 
interest are either the scarred vete- 
rans of the past, or the destined 
constitution-builders or would-be 
constitution -destroyers of the 
coming, age. The figures that 
fascinate us are those of Raleigh, 
Pym, and Wentworth; yet not one 
of these was of much account in 
James’s reign. For the second of 
these reasons historical inquirers 
have approached this period in a 
listless mood, prepared to see little 
worth seeing in it; for the first, 
they have looked at it with a pre- 
judiced eye, prepared to find in it 
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only what suited their purpose. 
But a great injustice has been done 
to it; itis not uninteresting, it is 
not unimportant; indeed it is not 
possible to fully comprehend the 
great convulsions and the party 
struggles of the immediately suc- 
ceeding generations without first 
comprehending it. And now we 
have no excuse for not under- 
standing it; in Mr. Gardiner we 
have a pioneer through its intrica- 
cies in whom we may place almost 
unlimited trust—at least when he 
is content to write real, does not 
insist upon making imaginary, his- 
tory. 

From the secondary and purely 
dynastic point of view the reign of 
James I. has also great significance. 
The first of all the line to rule Eng. 
land, he struck the keynote of their 
policy as sovereigns. The one dis- 
tinguishing feature of the history 
of the House of Stuart in Scotland 
and England is theirill-luck ; unhap- 
piness was the dower of each; six 
died violent deaths, two on the scaf- 
fold. Professor Stubbs even alleges 
‘that the momentum of inherited 
misfortune and misery had become 
(in their case) a conscious influence 
under which no knightly or kingly 
qualities could maintain hope.’ Not 
least among their misfortunes was 
the fate that made James their 
fugleman in England. James was 
by no means the despicable person 
that most historians would have us 
believe he was; in_ intellectual 
wealth he was rather above than 
below the average of his contempo- 
raries; in moral qualities he was 
quite equal to the public men of his 
day. He is one of those historical 
characters that with all their ob- 
jectionable features one cannot 
altogether dislike: his shrewd say- 
ings, his innocent craft, his simple 
artificiality win our interest, in any 
case amuse us. But he was not the 
man to guide the march of England 
at the somewhat critical time he 
lived in; to deal successfully with 
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the grave questions, many of them 
involving in their settlement the 
most momentous consequences, was 
not within his capacity. Had he 
been less intelligent, it might have 
been better for his descendants ; 
had he been more intelligent, it 
might have been better for Eng- 
land. As it was he had just insight 
enough to be vaguely conscious 
that forces were gathering which, 
if allowed to work their will, might 
diminish his importance; he had 
not insight enough to see that those 
forces were irresistible by any coun- 
teracting force that he could send 
into the field to meet them. As a 
king he had but one fixed idea—to 
nurse his prerogative. He watched 
over that supposed heirloom of his 
family with more than maternal 
fondness ; throughout his reign it 
was the one thing he made himself 
the champion of; any appearance 
of danger to it, come from what 
quarter it might—the Commons, 
the bench of judges, the Council, 
the printing press—he confronted 
with a promptitude and boldness 
that contrasted remarkably with his 
usual indecision and timidity. Now 
I take it that a King of England 
who in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century thought exclusively, 
or even mainly, of his prerogative, 
was not exactly the king for the 
age ; it is usually supposed that the 
Time-Spirit had not then taken the 
royal prerogative under his care. 
And as James piped his sons and 
grandsons danced or tried to dance. 
If, then, the Stuarts were a failure 
in England—and I think that even 
a partisan of that house will admit 
that they were, though he or she 
might lay the blame at other doors 
than theirs—they had James largely 
to thank for it, 

Among the many external causes 
that conspired together to make the 
Stuarts a failure in England, three 
seem to me to have been especially 
powerful—they succeeded the Tu- 
dors, they came to England at a 
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most critical time, and they were 
strangers. The inheritance of autho- 
rity that Elizabeth bequeathed to 
her successor required a more mas- 
culine nature than James’s to wield; 
the hour was big with problems that 
no Stuart had the requisite com- 
bination of insight, tact, and firm- 
ness to solve; and they never under- 
stood the nation they were called 
to govern—aliens at the beginning, 
they were aliens to the end. 

The theory of the Consiitution 
transmitted to James by his prede- 
cessor was, I think, something like 
the following: The Crown and the 
Parliament were not two co-ordi- 
nate powers in the State, existing 
side by side as ruling forces, each 
possessed of ‘a definite authority, 
each operating as a check on the 
other, each indispensable to the 
harmonious and healthy working 
of the State machinery. Elizabeth 
had no thought that any Minister 
of hers was responsible to Parlia- 
ment, or that Parliament had any 
other function than to vote her 
money when she wanted it, pass 
such laws as she submitted to it 
or could be got to approve, and 
strengthen her hands generally 
when her hands wanted strengthen- 
ing. The Sovereign was all in all, 
the central force, the pivot of the 
whole system; other national or- 
ganisms might have privileges, he 
alone had authority. But Elizabeth 
was careful to distinguish between 
what she could do and what she 
might do. If a certain course 
seemed to be just and prudent, her 
prerogative gave her the power of 
taking it if she thought fit. But 
there was another potential force 
that Elizabeth thought it wise to 
take into account, the temper and 
feeling of her subjects, upon whose 
hearty support she knew that the 
success of her designs largely de- 
pended. The Constitution, how- 
ever, provided her with no other 
means of getting at the thoughts 
and desires of her subjects than the 
E2 
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House of Commons, and in her 
conception the House of Commons 
had as its leading justification for 
existing, to enable the Sovereign to 
readily ascertain the mind of the 
nation. Now and then the Sove- 
reign might wish to feel the pulse 
of the nation, as the phrase is, for 
in those days the wiser of our rulers 
were keenly alive to the vast impor- 
tance of carrying the nation with 
them in their graver enterprises ; a 
Parliament was called for the pur- 
pose; through it the pulse of the 
nation was felt, and that done, it 
was generally dismissed. At serious 
conjunctures of affairs, too, Eliza- 
beth was glad to show her enemies 
that the undivided nation was at 
her back, and was eager to take its 
share of the responsibility of such 
decisive measures as her Ministers 
were urging her toadopt. In short, 
Elizabeth was fain to carry out that 
portion of her will that was also the 
wish of her subjects—though she was 
far from being equally prompt to 
carry out the national will where it 
was not also hers—and Parliament 
was the only possible medium of 
finding out how far her will and 
the nation’s wishes ran parallel. 
But it never crossed her mind that 
Parliament had the shadow of a 
right to interfere in the administra- 
tion, to control the Executive, to 
object te her Ministers, or to criti- 
cise heractions. She even resented 
its giving her advice, and sent to 
prison one or two of the members 
that persisted in offering it. To 
inform the governing authority, to 
prevent its going wrong through 
ignorance of the humour the nation 
was in, that was the chief end for 
which the Parliament existed ac- 
cording to Tudor notions. 

This is not the belief either of the 
multitude or of many thinking men 
at present; but we cannot be just 
either to James or to his son if we 
forget it was the prevalent con- 
stitutional ideal when he came to 
the Throne. It is worth while, too, 
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to observe that Bacon’s theory of 
the office of Parliament seems to 
have been somewhat similar, and to 
remember that the boldest though 
most paradoxical literary genius 
now living has in most energetic 
language announced his belief in a 
doctrine not essentially different. 
Bacon was an ardent, though, owing 
to circumstances, only a speculative 
reformer; but he saw in the pre- 
rogative, and it alone, the power 
that would enable him to effect his 
benevolent designs ; to him the five 
hundred country gentlemen, law. 
yers, and merchants that consti- 
tuted the House of Commons were 
the unfittest instruments conceivable 
for framing measures of reform. 
Now the Stuarts tried hard to work 
the Constitution on the lines laid 
down by the Tudors, but failed sig- 
nally. The characteristic feature 
of the first quarter-century of their 
rule is their effort to perpetuate 
the system that Elizabeth, notwith- 
standing occasional hitches and 
rubs, had carried out with substan- 
tial success ; just as the dissolution 
of 1629 marks the beginning of a 
new Stuart policy, a sustained effort 
to dispense with Parliament alto- 
gether. During that quarter-cen- 
tury they called seven Parliaments, 
exactly half the number called by 
the whole dynasty ; with each grave 
misunderstandings arose, and all 
but one were sent away under a 
cloud of royal displeasure. There 
was no lack of loyalty in the Par- 
liament, there was at least the wish 
to govern well in the King; but 
the two could never understand 
each other; there was scarcely a 
single important question of public 
policy which they could bring them- 
selves to look at in the same light. 
James could not lift his thoughts 
higher than the immediate past, 
could see no reason why as large a 
measure of power should not be at 
his disposal as had been at Eliza- 
beth’s; Parliament, vexed in soul 
at seeing its longings deliberately 
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ignored at home and abroad, turned 
its gaze to a more remote past 
and discovered in later Plantagenet 
times a condition of the Constitu- 
tion that would help to vindicate 
for the Commons the footing in the 
State they wanted. A return to 
this order of things James and 
Charles vehemently resisted as an 
unwarrantable aggression ; the ba- 
lance of the Constitution, they 
conceived, would be upset by such 
a course, the central authority, 
which existed for the good of the 
nation, would be enfeebled and dis- 
credited by the establishment of a 
coequal power alongside of it. An 
expression used by James in the 
midst of his great quarrel with his 
third House of Commons lets us 
into the secret of his dogged oppo- 
sition to the pretensions of that 
body. ‘Bring stools for the am- 
bassadors,’ he said to those near 
him when the deputation charged 
with the petition of the Commons 
assertory of their right to debate 
any question that touched the 
honour, religion, or interests of the 
nation, entered his presence. The 
body these men came from was, he 
thus intimated, claiming nothing 
less than sovereign power; and he 
was not to deal with it as a king 
with a subject, but to treat with it as 
one sovereign prince with another.? 
And the history of the two cen- 
turies that follow proves that 
James was right; honourable gen- 
tlemen, little as they knew it, were 
then making their first move to- 
wards political supremacy. ‘No 
one goes so far,’ said Crom- 
well, ‘as the man who does not 
know where he is going.’ 

A close scrutiny of the first ten 
years of James’s reign will reveal 
to us one hardly expected fact 
—unless indeed I have allowed 
myself to forget the rules I have 
laid down above. Parliament had 
at first no thought of reviving 
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its former powers for their own 
sake, but only as a means to 
an end. The majority of the 
Commons had set their hearts on 
getting particular things done, 
crying grievances redressed, prin- 
ciples deemed vital upheld, a policy 
of theirown carried out; they looked 
to the King to fulfil their wishes ; 
and it was only when they dis- 
covered that the King was bent on 
pursuing a course of his own which 
was not theirs, that they bethought 
them of the weapons their ances- 
tors had wielded in Plantagenet 
times. And in the earlier stages 
of the struggle they grasped these 
weapons only in a_ half-hearted 
manner, they seemed to show a 
willingness to drop them were only 
the King to fallin with and gratify 
their aspirations. For instance, in 
the matter of the vexatious Impo- 
sitions, though James, following 
Tudor precedent, had laid these on 
the country in flat violation of the 
law, the Commons were willing to 
acquiesce in their continuance, if 
the King would agree to the enact- 
ment of a law making any addition 
to them impossible. And the con- 
current testimony of unconnected 
reporters would appear to clearly 
establish one fact regarding the 
‘Young Marcellus’ of the day, 
Prince Henry, that he was not the 
stuff to shape into a Constitutional 
king, that he was a youth of the 
Tudor type, self-willed and arbi- 
trary, though generous and high- 
spirited ; but his aims and aspira- 
tions were those of the nation, and 
the nation loved him as no other 
member of his house was ever 
popularly loved, and passionately 
mourned his early death. Indeed 
a tone of sadness seems to pre- 
dominate in the temper of many 
of those early Stuart Parliaments ; 
in reading of some of their debaies 
we become conscious of a touch of 
melancholy ; few men haye lived 


? See note to Mr. Gardiner's fourth volume, page 140. 
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less used to the melting mood than 
Sir Edward Coke, yet Coke was 
twice seen to shed tears in the 
midst of debates. Once, as an 
eye-witness of the scene tells us, 
‘overcome with passion, seeing the 
desolation likely to ensue, he was 
forced to sit down when he began 
to speak, by the abundance of 
tears.’ And in watching the ways 
of James’s Parliaments one cannot 
help being struck by the earnest- 
ness, the dignified bearing, the 
comparative absence of intempe- 
rate language, the anxiety to avoid 
extremities, as well as by the firm- 
ness and regulated courage, that 
distinguished their members. Had 
only a king like-minded with them- 
selves, or possessing even ordinary 
tact, been vouchsafed them—but we 
cannot deal here with ‘ might-have 
beens.’ One thing is clear, these 
were not the men to be overcome 
by a childish hugging of the pre- 
rogative. 

Yet we must not be unjust to 
James ; if he failed where Elizabeth 
succeeded, we ought to remember 
that one thing made his task much 
more difficult than Elizabeth’s. For 
the greater part of the Queen’s 
reign England was in a state of 
virtual or actual war; for some 
years she was in death-grips with 
the mightiest nation then on the 
face of the earth. Experience 
shows that a great foreign war 
invariably throws a larger measure 
of power into the hands of the 
ruling authority, which may then 
do without question many a thing 
that the nation, when delivered 
from peril, would not suffer to 
be done, in any case would not 
allow to pass unquestioned. There 
must be people still living who 
remember how many of the most 
cherished liberties of Englishmen 
were practically suspended during 
the Napoleonic war. And so it 
was in the days of Elizabeth: dur- 
ing her great war the Queen took 
a decided course with the Com- 
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mons, which she would not have 
dared to take in her earlier days 
of power; the more unguarded 
speakers among them she sent un- 
ceremoniously to the Tower, and 
firmly declined to release as she 
had done on similar occasions 
before. But the year after her 
death a peace very much to the 
advantage of England was made; 
James’s hatred of war kept this 
peace unbroken for twenty years, 
and the minds of men, no longer 
disposed to submit, through fear for 
the nation’s independence, to the 
high-handed proceedings of the 
Crown, turned once more to do- 
mestic questions, and pertinaci- 
ously insisted ona satisfactory so- 
lution of the more pressing among 
them. 

I had hoped to be able to glance 
at one or two of the most conspicu- 
ous of these questions ; but I have 
left myself no room to do so. I 
would entreat the reader, before he 
addresses himself to the one group 
of them that he must study care- 
fully if he wants to understand the 
time, the religious group, to cleanse 
his spirit from every stain of pre- 
judice. He may assume it as an 
absolute truth that no one party, 
no one school of thought or action, 
was utterly in the wrong or utterly 
in the right, that neither the Angli- 
cans nor the Puritans, neither the 
Cavaliers nor the Roundheads, had 
a monopoly of sense and goodness ; 
and he may console himself for the 
possibly disappointing result of his 
researches by the fact that when 
his search is over, he will likely have 
two human beings to admire, hon- 
our, perhaps love, where before he 
had only one. 

I iuay, however, be allowed to 
say a word or two about the third 
great disadvantage that stood in the 
way of the success of the Stuarts 
in England, their foreign birth or 
foreign extraction. One would 
hardly have expected this accident 
of alien origin to be of much con- 
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sequence in a king of this nation. 
It is a singular fact, and worthy of 
more thought than has hitherto been 
given to it, that no powerful Chris- 
tian State has had so many foreign 
rulers as England ; and yet most of 
us flatter ourselves that England 
has been, all things considered, the 
grandest political success of Chris- 
tendom. There may notof course 
be any connection between the two 
things—though I am strongly of 
opinion that there is—but the first 
fact is indisputable. Five English 
dynasties have been founded by men 
not of English blood; among the 
kings that sat on the English 
throne during the two hundred 
years that separated Edmund Iron- 
side from Henry III. but one 
Englishman, and he a foreign- 
hearted one, is found; and our last 
purely native sovereign has been 
Oliver Cromwell. Here again we 
have an example of the ill-luck that 
dogged the steps of the Stuarts. In 
the days of the Dane, of the Norman, 
and of the Angevin, the ruler was 
everything, the mass of the ruled 
nothing or very little; in the days 
of the first Hanoverians the ruled— 
or rather Parliament which was 
supposed to represent the ruled— 
was almost everything, the man 
that sat in the ruler’s seat very 
little. But the destiny of the 
Stuarts assigned them to an order 
of things which had travelled a good 
way on the road that was leading 
the nation from the earlier State- 
system to the later, and contained a 
mixture of the elementsofboth. In 
the seventeenth century, though the 
ruler was still of the last import- 
ance, the ruled counted a great 
deal, and their weight was ever 
steadily on the increase ; it was not 
competent for any king to go his 
self-chosen way indifferent to the 
feelingsand wishes of the people; that 
a large amount of mutual sympathy 
shouldbind king and people together, 
that some kind of consensus of aims 
and desiresshould give them a lively 
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interest in each other, was essential 
to the harmonious working of the 
different parts of the Constitution. 
But no mutual sympathy ever 
formed, for any length of time, a tie 
between the Stuarts and their sub- 
jects; at no moment in their joint 
history was there between them 
any real consensus of aims and de- 
sires ; in the Stuarts we cannot de- 
tect a trace of that sensitiveness 
to the soul of the nation which 
was a kind of instinct in Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, who, with 
all their faults, were English to the 
core; they felt, or seemed to feel, a 
stain on the nation’s hononr like a 
wound ; you cannot fancy either of 
them dissolving Parliament at the 
dictation of a foreign ambassador, 
as James I. did in 1622, or selling 
himself to a foreign Power, as 
Charles II. did in 1670, or mak. 
ing an appeal to a brother king 
for an increase of pension, as 
James II. did in 1685. That the 
earlier James should even have 
thought of mating the heir to his 
throne with a daughter of Spain 
stands against him as a damning 
record of his double-quilted insensi- 
bility to the temper of the people. 
In the words of Carlyle—and there 
is hardly more than a scruple of 
exaggeration in them—‘ the soul of 
England (then) abhorred to have 
any concern with Spain or things 
Spanish. Spain was a black Dom- 
daniel, which, had the floors of it 
been paved with diamonds, had the 
Infanta of it come riding in such a 
gig of respectability as was never 
driven since Phaeton’s sun-chariot 
took the road, no honest English 
soul could wish to have concern 
with. . . . The articulate tendency 
of this Solomon king had unfor- 
tunately parted company with the 
inarticulate but ineradicable ten- 
dency of the country he presided 
over. The Solomon king struggled 
one way, and the English nation 
with its very life-fibres was com- 
pelled to struggle another way.’ 
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And on the only occasion when 
James betrayed any inclination to 
show himself the real leader of the 
nation, he was dragged into the 
= by the man to whose will 

e had surrendered his own, Buck- 
ingham. The only king of the 
line who seemed to have anything 
like a fellow-feeling with any con- 
siderable section of the people was 
that crowned Bohemian, the grace- 
less yet not ungracious Charles IT.; 
and in him it was only a semblance. 
The virtues and defects of the 
Stuarts were not the virtues and 
defects of the nation; where the 
nation was broad-minded, they were 
narrow ; where the nation was nar- 
row-minded, they were broad. The 
rock on which the Stuarts got ship- 
wrecked was simply this: in the 
seventeenth century it was above 
all things essential that the kings 
of England should be English, and 
the Stuarts were not English in any 
sense of the word. 

Here I must end. A considera- 
tion of a few other topics was in- 
cluded in the original plan of this 
essay; bunt I must content myself 
with a simple indication of the two 
principal ones. Much has been 
written of the way in which our 
forefathers in their political strivings 
leaned upon mere legality: ‘1789 
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asked of a thing, is it national? 
1642 asked of a thing, is it legal?’ 
says the frankest of our eminent 
critics ; and his statement is in the 
main true. It was my intention to 
draw the more striking illustrations 
of this fact from the reign of James 
I., to show the active, and on the 
whole honourable, part some lawyers 
played in the contests of that reign, 
how they rendered more than one 
valuable service to the imperilled 
liberties of their countrymen. I 
wished also to make some attempt 
to show how that much-talked-of 
movement now known as the Re- 
nascence, on passing into the reign 
of James, got divorced from the 
heroic activities that had given 
manliness and dignity to it under 
Elizabeth, and degenerated into a 
shameless scramble after the so- 
called good things of this life, giving 
birth to almost universal corruption 
in the State and to a brood of the 
vilest scandals in the Court and 
aristocracy ; and how most of what 
was still sound at heartin English life 
was almost constrained ‘to enter the 
prison of Puritanism ’—which step, 
so deplorable in the eyes of some, 
proved, to my mind, the moral sal- 
vation of the country. I hope, 
however, to return to these topics 
some other day. 





THE NEW FACTORY ACT. 


URING the last Session an Act 
of Parliament was passed 
which, under the title of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1878, comes 
into operation on the first of this 
month. Seldom has so uncom- 
promising a course been taken in 
this country in dealing with pre- 
vious enactments as was taken in 
this instance, and not often has a 
measure of domestic legislation of 
so wide a scope and interest been 
so commonly misunderstood. Lord 
Shaftesbury declared of it when 
before the House of Lords, that 
‘millions of people will bless the 
day that it became law,’ but in the 
meanwhile the proportion of these 
grateful millions that seems to have 
any clear conception of what they 
are to bless appears to be lament- 
ably small. No less than sixteen 
cognate Acts of Parliament will 
from that date be wholly and 
finally repealed, extending from the 
first feeble attempt to provide 
against the evils of the factory sys- 
tem in the reign of George III. to 
the last almost superfluously re- 
strictive Act of 1874, and involving 
in their downfall the general or 
partial repeal of several more. 
All the statute law that exists 
upon the subject will be included 
in this single Act. Something 
like a code of factory law comes 
thus to be established, proceed- 
ing upon definite even if not 
very determinate principles, and 
having specific application to an 
almost endless variety of trades and 
occupations throughout thecountry. 
It is the purpose of this article 
to very briefly explain whut changes 
this Act has made in the principles 
of protective labour legislation that 
have hitherto been esteemed valid, 
and what is intended to be, and 
what is likely to be, its practical 
outcome. 


There are two principal and very 
prevalent errors about it, and they 
come from quite opposite quarters. 
On the one hand it is said of it that 
it will make no alteration in the 
existing law at all, that it is a 
merely consolidating Act, putting 
into a more condensed form the 
provisions that are now in force. 
On the other hand, it is charged 
upon it that it has widely extended 
certain restrictions which a con- 
siderable section of the community 
regards as very obnoxious, namely, 
restrictions upon the employment 
of adult women. It will be desir- 
able perhaps to take the latter 
misconception first. So far is it 
from being true that the new 
legislation has imposed fresh re- 
strictions on the employment of 
women, or extended the area or 
application of those already in use, 
that it has done the precise con- 
trary; it has removed a very large 
number,. and much lightened the 
burden of some more. So directly 
opposite is it in intention, and it 
will be in. effect, from affording 
them increased protection, that, 
for the first time since they 
came to be legislated for under 
labour-regulating Acts at all, it 
makes a distinct step backwards, 
and withdraws from many the 
protection that they previously 
enjoyed. It has receded from 
ground that was before occupied, 
notencroached upon fresh territory ; 
it has resigned pretensions that 
were previously upheld, not as- 
sumed novel powers; it has taken 
the first steps in a retrograde 
movement, the end of which it is 
not easy to foresee. 

The better to understand the 
present position of the question, a 
glance at the course taken by pro- 
tective labour legislation as it grew 
up amongst us will be found useful. 
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For want of this, and in but too 
many cases, it is to be feared, want 
even of a knowledge of the existing 
law, advocates of the women’s cause 
have erred and strayed from the 
mark in a quite remarkable manner 
in their public deliverances upon 
the subject. The history itself is, 
moreover, an interesting and a 
curious one. Previous to the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
nothing of a like nature to our 
factory law had ever existed in 
the jurisprudence of any country. 
Until then the energies of states- 
men had found a more congenial 
outlet in protecting the commodi- 
ties that people produced, than in 
protecting the people who produced 
them. But just at the time that 
the folly of the one course began 
to dawn on some cultivated minds, 
so did the necessity of some super- 
vision of labour begin to force itself 
upon some others. It was found 
that the exigencies of competitive 
industry, as developed in the fac- 
tory system, were introducing a 
slavery into this country of a more 
aggravated character than had been 
known within historic times. Chil- 
dren were being sent in crowds 
from the agricultural counties to 
be apprenticed to master manufac- 
turers in the factory districts, and 
once there were being allowed to 
grow up in a state of barbarism and 
brutalism shocking to contemplate. 
The agglomeration of large masses 
of people also upon certain trade 
centres, where no proper provision 
had been made for their reception, 
was generating and propagating 
zymotic and other forms of disease 
to an alarming extent. Accordingly 
for so grievous a condition of na- 
tional affairs it was recognised that 
some remedy was requisite, and it 
is important to observe the succes- 
sive stages of its application. Ap- 
prentices, as the most in the power 
of others, were the first legislated for; 
next all children, as the least able 
to help themselves; then ‘ young 
persons’ up to eighteen years of 
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age ; and lastly, in 1844, as the next 
most helpless class, adult women. 
Up to this point the motive prin. 
ciple had been tolerably clear and 
fairly consistent. A novel system 
of industry had developed novel 
evils, to meet which special legis. 
lation was required. This legisla 
tion took naturally two forms, the 
protection of the State against 
the unwholesome influences gene- 
rated (which was secured by its 
sanitary provisions), and the pro. 
tection of the individual—of the 
weak against the strong—whether 
this latter was personified by the 
greed of a ruthless employer or the 
greed of the competitive system. 
Provision against the overwork, 
and for the safety and education of 
protected persons, was accordingly 
a necessary part of such a scheme. 
But that early principle of action 
was soon to be lost sight of. Having 
once started on the career of pro- 
tecting labour, such unexpectedly 
good results were found to follow, 
that it began to be asked why these 
should be confined to factories only, 
and not extended over the whole in- 
dustrial surface of the country. The 
successive Reports of the Children’s 
Employment Commission appear- 
ing about the same time, empha- 
sised this inquiry, by exhibiting the 
cruel hardships that prevailed in 
other trades, and for some years not 
many passed without a labour law 
being enacted bringing ever some 
further industries within its limits. 
Thus in 1850, 1853, 1856, and 1864 
many new trades, and some not 
carried on in factories at all, were 
brought under regulation, and the 
motive principle had already shifted 
its basis, from the necessity of pro- 
viding an unusual and special re- 
medy for an unprecedented and 
intolerable danger, to the propriety 
of protecting certain persons in 
certain occupations, where it ap- 
peared that the protection would 
be useful. The stream of phil- 
anthropy which had been first di- 
rected into the channel of textile 
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factory labour, had here already 
overflowed its banks. At last in 
1867 came that most extensive 
statute, the Factory Acts Exten- 
sion Act, sweeping into the net 
a vast variety of industries that 
had hitherto escaped, and this 
was supplemented the same year 
by the Workshop Regulation Act, 
which took up any others that had 
escaped. Under one or other of 
these or of preceding statutes, every 
manufacturing industry whatso- 
ever, in which any child, young 
person, Or woman was employed, 
was included within the scope of a 
restrictive law. 

At this point, then, the pro- 
tective labour system reached in 
1867 its highest development in 
this country, covering in fact 
almost the whole field of pro- 
ductive industry. For other enact- 
ments, such as the Bakehouse 
Act and the several Mines Acts, 
had become law, dealing in a 
special manner with special occu- 
pations thus isolated for some 
special reasons. Except agricul- 
ture, indeed, and personal service, 
domestic or mercantile, there 
seemed little now left for it to in- 
clude, and already proposals were 
on foot to add even these. The 
change of principle in the recog- 
nised sanctions for legislative in- 
terference was in fact complete. 
No longer now to withstand the 
alarming results of a novel system 
of production was a novel system 
of legislation to be applied, no 
longer the limits of its influence 
were to be marked by the number 
of the persons employed or the 
nature of the process performed, 
but it was recognised as a proper 
check upon all competitive produc- 
tive industry, whether healthful or 
unhealthful, or distinctively neither, 
or in isolation or combination, as 
might be. It will doubtless be 
familiar to soine readers of this 
magazine what fantastic schemes 
followed. It was not only pro- 
posed that fields should be brought 
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under the Factory Act (indeed, 
to some extent they are now), not 
only that a variety of interesting 
persons, from bargees to barmaids, 
should be included in one compre- 
hensive measure, but every house 
where a female servant was kept was 
to be reckoned a factory too, and 
the industry of Sarah the house- 
maid and Eliza the cook subjected 
to a minute supervision. Nay, 
even more than this was con- 
templated, and a _ time-honoured 
class proposed to be visited with 
especial disqualifications. A Fac- 
tory Act was proposed for married 
women, whereby they were only 
to be permitted to work for certain 
hours of the day, or, as the tech- 
nical expression went, were to be 
‘put upon short time.’ The pre- 
sent writer may take to himself 
the credit that he had some share, 
however humble, in exposing that 
folly. 

The issue of all this ferment was 
the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the work- 
ing of the factory and workshop 
laws, and a direct result of the 
report of that Royal Commission 
is the present Act. How, then, do 
matters now stand with regard to 
the protected, and proposed to be 
protected, classes under this statute ? 
What further shifting of basis has 
been effected P Our female opera- 
tives, it is pleasant to know, who 
are willing to make one of the 
other sex happy for life are still to 
be allowed to do so without in- 
curring further penalties ; the well- 
being of the bargees is relegated to 
the care of another department ; 
the barmaids are left untouched ; 
children and ‘young persons’ re- 
main pretty much as they were 
before, but a number of very 
remarkable and very considerable 
relaxations of the existing law 
are provided for just the class 
the most complained about—adult 
women. 

ist. It is provided that in those 
workshops where none but such 
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are employed, the strict factory 
system with respect to hours for 
work and meals shall not apply. 

2nd. It is provided that where 
work is carried on in a private 
house, where the only persons em- 
ployed are members of the same 
family dwelling there, the labour 
of adult women shall in future be 
altogether unprotected. 

3rd. In flax scutch mills, which 
is an industry employing a large 
number of women in Ireland during 
a certain part of the year, privi- 
leges in the selection and distribu- 
tion of their hours of work are 
conceded which make them prac- 
tically independent. 

4th. In any one of the three 
following trades, or any other to 
which the Home Secretary may 
hereafter extend the exemption, 
viz. straw-plait making, pillow- 
lace making, and glove making, no 
factory or workshop Act is here- 
after to apply at all to the industry 
of the family dwelling on the 
premises. 

5th. And finally, all handicrafts 
which are exercised in a dwelling- 
house by the family dwelling there, 
at irregular intervals, and which do 
not furnish the whole or principal 
means of living to the family, are 
entirely free of the law. 

How extensive these exemptions 
may prove in practice it requires, 
perhaps, some technical knowledge 
of the indastries of the country 
and their manner of distribution 
to fully realise, but very little 
consideration is needed to get a 
good notion of it. Whole districts, 
as for instance those in Bedford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, and else- 
where, where work is carried on 
in cottages, and the nail and chain 
districts in the Black Country, will 
in consequence be nearly freed from 
any legislative supervision of labour; 
but besides these, the option will 
ever be placed in the hands of the 
employer everywhere of employing 
only adult women, and employ- 
ing them, therefore, under circum- 
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stances of latitude to which they 
have not recently been subjected, 
For instance, where no one under 
eighteen is employed in a work- 
shop, the special provisions of the 
Labour Acts as to cleanliness and 
sanitation do not apply. Such 
premises for sanitary purposes come 
under the inspection merely of the 
Medical Officer of Health. In like 
manner the holidays, which are 
compulsory where younger persons 
are employed, are not compulsory 
here. Nor is it obligatory to affix 
a notice on the wall of the hours 
of labour actually worked. Against 
these relaxations, it is true, is to be 
set the greater nominal stringency 
of the new Act where women over 
eighteen do work in concert with 
persons under that age. By the 
Workshop Regulation Act all women 
in a workshop were entitled to be 
employed for any period of 12 hours 
with 14 hour out for meals = 10} 
hours, any time between 5 A.M. 
and gpm. Under the new Act 
they must, if working in concert 
with children or young persons, 
conform to the same hours of work 
as these, that is, their 10} hours 
must be taken definitely between 
6 aM. and 6 P.M. or 7 and 7, or 
8 and 8, or in some cases 9 and 9, 
which amounts to, however, while it 
is not exactly, the same thing. For 
the hour from 5 to 6 is not likely 
to have been much availed of, and 
the places where work is carried 
on at irregular intervals, or is 
performed at home, or only by 
adults, are already legislated for 
specifically, so that no real curtail- 
ment is effected. They must also 
be allowed regular periods for meals, 
which was not secured to them 
before, and they will be entitled to 
the holidays, and the provisions for 
cleanliness and sanitation, which 
are withdrawn, as we have seen, 
from workshops where only grown 
women work together. Taking 
into employment or sending away 
a person under eighteen years of age, 
will make, then, all the difference; 
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and it is optional with the em- 
ployer to do this or not, as he 
prefers. The putting this system 
in force is not unlikely to lead 
to some unlooked-for results. Al- 
ready some of the women workers 
who have come to understand what 
is in store for them are beginning 
to be anxious about it, and to in- 
quire somewhat piteously why they 
are to be abandoned. But the 
number that knows anything at all 
about it is yet but small, and it is 
not without a feeling of disquietude 
that one interested in their welfare 
may look forward to the full awaken- 
ing that must come upon them. 
Nothing would be less _surpris- 
ing in the event than a strong 
agitation for a return to the present 
system, under which they have un- 
doubtedly had great and valued 
privileges secured to them, if even 
at the expense of some apparent 
sacrifice of personal independeuce. 
But whether that be likely to ensue 
or not—for the forecast is after all 
amere individual opinion—what, at 
all events, becomes of the reiterated 
statement so persistently put for- 
ward that the new Act imposes 
increased restrictions on women’s 
industry ? That statement at least 
is proved to be absolutely erroneous, 
the contrary correct, and quite a 
fresh principle in protective labour 
legislation to be introduced mean- 
while, namely, that in workshops 
the employment of women does not 
after all require to be protected as 
such, but only when exercised in 
concert with younger persons. 

That being so, then, have we not 
also revealed in thecircumstance one 
sufficient proof that the Act is not 
merely a consolidating Act as has 
been so frequently alleged? Laws 
which merely consolidate other 
laws do not further effect radical 
changes of principle in them. What 
the original theory of factory legis- 
lation was we have already seen, 
and how the success of the experi- 
ment led to an extension of the 
design. First it was devised against 
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certain deteriorating influences born 
of a new method of production, then 
for a number of selected industries, 
and lastly for all industries where 
any process of manufacture was 
carried on. First it was for the 
protection of apprentices, then of all 
young people, then for women— 
such was its genesis, such is its 
history. But now the criterion is 
no longer to be the system, no 
longer the nature the process, 
no longer the sex or age merely 
of those employed, but something 
it appears of all, with the farther 
complication added, of whether 
persons of different ages work to- 
gether or apart. It is thus that an 
entirely new principle is introduced 
into thelaw,a novelty, however, that 
does not at all exhaust what is un- 
precedented in this measure. It is 
not only that the conditions of 
labour ina workshop are made to 
hinge upon circumstances that have 
never before been accepted for a 
guide, but the very terms ‘factory’ 
and ‘ workshop’ themselves come to 
be fitted with new meanings. If this 
is consolidation merely, then mere 
consolidation is capable of working 
some very wide changes, both of 
principle and practice. All places 
using steam, water, or other me- 
chanical power in any process of 
manufacture, are hereafter to be 
classed as factories, and all others, 
with a few exceptions (which, by- 
the-bye, sadly mar the harmony of 
the arrangement) will be workshops. 
The exceptions are those works 
which were brought under regula- 
tion in 1864 and 1867, specifically 
on account of the processes carried 
on in them—another divergence 
from consolidation. The distinction 
also which is drawn between a 
domestic industry and one carried 
on away from home, though not 
quite unknown under another guise 
in earlier stages of factory legisla- 
tion, is wholly new in its present 
one. The works which were legis- 
lated for in 1864 became factories 
only if the work carried on in them 
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was performed for hire, and this was 
held to exclude the labour of a 
family labouring for their own 
profit. But the Workshop Act of 
1867 contained no stipulation of 
this kind, so that after its enact- 
ment the places which escaped being 
factories in 1864 became workshops 
in 1867, and subject to provisions 
not quite as stringent as the factory 
provisions, but similar. The result 
remains very much the same still 
so far as the labour of children and 
young persons is concerned (but 
not women), only the class has 
now arrived at the dignity of a 
separate appellation, and the places 
are to be called distinctively Do- 
mestic Workshops. It is true that 
some of the most important regula- 
tions, as these very ones affecting 
the industry and education of child- 
ren, are henceforward to be the 
same for both classes of works, and 
in their case the law has been un- 
doubtedly and most happily con- 
solidated, but this amendment is 
primarily due to the Education 
Act of 1876, and not the Fac- 
tory Act of 1878. On the other 
hand, the whole class of textile 
factories legislated for in 1874 re- 
mains utterly without the scope of 
any changes wrought by the new 
measure, incorporated into, there- 
fore, but by no means consolidated 
with it. 

The following is a complete list 
of the different kinds of factories 
and workshops as defined by the 
statute : 

1st. Textile factories ; under the 
Act of 1874. 

2nd. Non-textile factories. All 
places other than the foregoing 
employing foreign motive power, 
anda few selected industries, the 
legacy of previous legislation, 
whether employing foreign motive 
power or not. 

3rd. Workshops; places where 
only manual power is in use. 

4th. Workshops in which neither 
children nor young persons are 
employed. 
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5th. Domestic workshops; where 
the industry is carried on by the 
family in their own house. 

Such is a necessarily very brief 
statement of the changes inthe exist- 
ing law that came into operation 
at the commencement of this year. 
What is intended to be, and what 
is likely to be, the practical out- 
come of those changes? Undoubt- 
edly it is intended that greater 
uniformity in the incidence and 
administration of the law shall 
prevail in all classes of works that 
are subject to it than has prevailed 
formerly. But that this is not its 
sole, or perhaps even principal, in. 
tention is shown very clearly in 
the greater variety and more mi- 
nute classification of works that is 
now for the first time introduced, 
in the withdrawing altogether from 
inspection large classes of work- 
shops, and in the great sacrifice of 
uniformity made in the case of 
some others. The quite new series 
of provisions for domestic work- 
shops and workshops where only 
adult women are employed cannot 
by any means be reconciled ex- 
clusively with such an intention. 
They point to a very different one, 
namely, as it appears to us, to 
sincere effort to relieve from harass. 
ing interference the home indus- 
tries of all classes of workers, and 
in an especial manner the industry 
of adult women. Next, the cri- 
terion, so precise and easy of 
application, of manual or other 
power as distinguishing absolutely 
a workshop from a factory, should 
indicate the hope of an approach 
to something like a final settlement 
in the minds of those who enacted 
it into law of the long-standing 
confusion between them. The notion 
is far indeed from new in itself, 
but is new in the comprehensive 
manner in which it is now to be 
applied. From 1833 downwards 
the employment of power other 
than manual was a recognised cri- 
terion of a factory, and so lately 
as 1867 the same criterion was i 
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some instances made use of in the 
definitions of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act. What is unfortu- 
nate in the present instance is, that 
the distinction, though clear and 
absolute, is not universal in applica- 
tion, a variety of special industries, 
as we have seen, being incorporated 
(with the textiles also) in this con- 
solidating Act without being con- 
solidated with it, and not being 
therefore amenable to any such 
definition. Nevertheless that de- 
fnition remains the governing 
power, and the variations from it 
are only the legalised exceptions. 
Are these intentions likely to be 
realised ? A few words must suffice 
to dismiss this portion of the sub- 
ject: and it will be advisable to 
again take the latter department 
of it first. It scarcely appears pos- 
sible that any element of finality 
can exist about a wholly empirical 
and accidental division such as 
that between factories and work- 
shops, nor therefore that a finally 
satisfactory settlement of all the 
complicated conditions and interests 
involved could be founded on it. 
Whether a commodity is manufac- 
tured by the aid of a mechanical 
power or without it can make per se 
no other difference to the workers 
than that presumedly their work 
would be easier with extraneous aid 
than without it, instead of the oppo- 
site, which is what is implied. The 
manufacture of a brick by hand, for 
instance, is a severer, not a less se- 
vere, labour than the making of a 
brick by an engine; and a sewing 
machine worked by power, will it 
not evidently fatigue a sempstress 
less than a sewing machine worked 
by hand or foot ? A child employed 
in spinning fibre at a rope walk, 
again, and exposed to all the in- 
clemency of the weather, should he 
not need more, not less, protection 
than a child at work ina well- 
warmed, well-ventilated mill, and 
yet is he not to obtain less? Such 
instances might be multiplied in- 
definitely; but even without any 
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such illustrations, the mere question 
seems difficult to answer, why work 
performed with the aid of foreign 
motive power should require to be 
more strictly legislated for than 
work performed without that aid. 
Let it be granted at once that it 
can be legislated for more easily, 
that regulations can be enforced 
with greater precision and punctu- 
ality, and, in fact, do necessarily 
come to be so enforced owing to all 
the employed people being alike 
dependent upon the motive power 
and not upon ever-varying indi- 
vidual effort; yet these would all 
seem arguments against supple- 
menting a system that already 
nearly fulfils :itself by legislation, 
and in favour of applying that 
where such conditions were not 
existent. If processes of manufac- 
ture performed by the aid of steam 
or water power are generally per- 
formed under more satisfactory 
conditions than like processes where 
manual power only is in use, surely 
it is the latter, not the former, that 
should require to be supervised 
most strictly. But this is precisely 
what is the case, and that is pre- 
cisely what is not done. It cannot 
be considered either a final settle- 
ment, we should think, when such 
a place as a printing office employ- 
ing only manual power is still to 
be a factory on account of having 
been defined so by the Act of 1867, 
all other and more general defini- 
tions notwithstanding. Where is 
the difference—where is any dif- 
ference at all, so far as the prin- 
ciple of this consolidating Act is 
concerned—between such a one 
and any workshop within its pur- 
view‘? Such compromises do not 
bear the stamp of finality about 
them. Theexemption of home and 
cottage industries, again, is an ex- 
periment that will be watched with 
much interest, but which it would 
be rash to regard as any other than 
an experiment for some time at 
least. Nothing could be stronger 


than the opinion expressed by the 
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Children's Employment Commis- 
sioners in favour of legislation in 
these cases, and the experience of it 
since 1867 seemed to be quite satis- 
factory. Suddenly all that evidence 
and all that experience has been 
allowed to go for nothing, and a 
return to the more primitive system 
inaugurated. A backward step thus 
taken may be amply justified by the 
result, but the justification has yet 
to appear. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the joint operation of 
the Elementary Education Act and 
the Public Health Acts provides for 
many contingencies that were not 
previously provided for, and much 
is to be hoped from them. When 
the Workshop Regulation Act was 
passed, there was but faint prospect 
indeed of such large measures being 
in operation ten years later to 
make less necessary some of the 
provisions which it then brought 
into effect for the first time with 
such good results. If, happily, it 
should now prove that these wider 
enactments are sufficient to secure 
the purpose that its promoters had 
in view, no one probably will be 
found to regret that it has been 
supplanted by them. Neither should 
be left out of account in the con- 
sideration of this and the imme- 
diately preceding matter the dis- 
cretionary power to rectify trifling 
inconsistencies which the Home 
Secretary retains in his hands. Mr. 
Cross has shown so fuil a knowledge 
of the details of this measure, so 
firm a grasp of the general bearings 
of the subject to which it relates, 
together with so anxious a desire 
for the interests of all those con- 
cerned, that such a power is not 
likely to remain inoperative or to be 
exercised without good effect, should 
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the opportunities for doing so occur. 
Only, to this power itself there is, 
of course, the limit that is pre. 
scribed in the Act itself, and it is 
with the Act, not this power under 
it, that we deal. 

With little less interest, too, will 
many people, and especially those 
who, like the present writer, are firm 
friends of everything that is calcu. 
lated toexalt aud enfranchise women, 
note the effects of withdrawing from 
them that protection which has 
secured to them so many advan. 
tages in the past few years. It may 
be that they are already strong 
enough now to hold their own with. 
out it, and will be able to retain by 
some other means those ameliora- 
tions of their oftentimes too hard 
lot which up to now have been 
assured by law, and which every 
generous mind desires for them. 
If so, there will be cause for 
unmixed rejoicing. But if it turn 
out that they are not able, that 
the old grim tale of ‘ poverty, hun- 
ger, and dirt’ has to be told to stir 
the conscience of the world again, 
the old degrading tyranny to be en- 
dured, the old sacrifice of life and 
health at the shrine of senseless 
selfishness to be maintained, then 
it is to be hoped that no precon- 
ceived notions will prevent their 
friends from coming to their rescue 
once again. That they have been 
much mistaken in the tendency of 
the statute under review, may per- 
haps be pleaded as a warning to 
them not to be too confident of the 
results; and admirable as_ that 
statute is in many parts, it is after all 
but a human instrument, and liable 
accordingly to be supplanted by 4 
better. 

Wauartety Cooxe-Taytor. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN TURKEY. 


ROM a Western standpoint, 

national education in Turkey 
is nearly as backward as its public 
works. It is but fair, however, 
to say at once that the fact in no 
way supports either of two popular 
fallacies which still survive on this 
subject: one, that Islim as a re- 
ligion is opposed to intellectual 
culture ; and the other, that among 
its professors the Turks especially 
undervalue and discourage learn- 
ing. The first, it need hardly be 
said, is historically refuted by the 
brilliant eras of the caliphates, 
during which, while Christian 
Europe was sunk in ignorance and 
barbarism, both literature and art 
attained in the East and in Moorish 
Spain a development that in the 
West has been equalled only in 
quite modern times : poetry, science, 


and architecture all flourishing on 
the Tigris, the Nile, and the Guadal- 
quivir when on the Seine and the 
Thames only the clergy could read 


and write. The second is equally 
disproved by the fact that, although 
this Augustan age of their common 
faith is to be credited to the Arabs 
rather than to the Ottomans, yet 
for nearly 500 years the latter 
have maintained a system of national 
instruction which, in at least its 
elementary results, wonld compare 
not unfavourably with those of 
England and France a generation 
ago. Nowhere, indeed, is learning 
held in higher esteem or its pro- 
fessors more respected than in 
Turkey; but the Eastern idea of 
education, as of much else, differs 
widely from our own; and hence 
doubtless much of the difference 
both in method and outcome of the 
system to be now briefly described. 

It is true (says the Abbé Boré) that 
the Turks are ignorant of many things 
which our children learn at school—-is- 
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tory, geography, the classical languages, 
and the natural sciences. Of these they 
have hitherto known and cared to know 
but little; but this does not prevent their 
having their own peculiar branches of 
learning, and most assuredly they employ 
in study more time than ever we ourselves 
devote to it. If their knowledge be not. 
equally extensive, it is because they are 
persuaded that the Koran contains the 
Alpha and the Omega of human science, 
and that the knowledge it imparts is all- 
sufficient. For this reason no Mussulman 
is unacquainted with the essential doctrines 
of his religion, its sacred traditions, the 
acts of the Prophet, the rites and observ- 
ances imposed by the duties of prayer, 
of ablutions, of almsgiving and pilgrimage. 
The proportion of the people, too, who can 
read is very considerable, notwithstanding 
that the difficulties of mastering that art 
presented by the Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish languages are infinitely greater 
than any offered by our own. It is the 
same with the art of writing, which is 
divided into a multitude of branches, each 
employed for a special purpose. We need 
not, therefore, wonder that the title of 
ouguomoueh (scholar) should be bestowed 
on one who is able to read and write 
fluently; nor that it should, among the 
Turks and other Orientals, exalt its pos- 
sessor to the dignity of a literary character. 


In fact, for popular education as 
for government, Turkey possesses 
a fairly complete and suitable 
machinery ; but in the one as in the 
other, official apathy and abuse 
defeat what should be the proper 
result. 

National education, as a system, 
dates back in Turkish annals 
long before the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. As early as the reign 
of Orchan (1326-60) we find men- 
tion of mektebs, or primary schools— 
founded first by the Government and 
subsequently increased by private 
bequests—at Brousa, then the chief 
capital of the empire, and shortly 
afterwards at Adrianople, when the 
rising Ottoman power established 
itself in Europe. It was not, how- 
ever, till the final fall of the Lower 
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Empire, nearly a century later, that 
provision was made for a higher 
class of instruction by the Conquer- 
or’s converting eight of the princi- 
pal Christian churches of Constan- 
tinople into first-class mosques, and 
attaching to each of these a medres- 
seh (college) to meet this want, 
During the next hundred years, 
these upper schools were greatly 
multiplied in both the capital and 
the provinces ; and since then pri- 
vate piety and maunificence have 
made further large additions to 
their number, till at present Con- 
stantinople hasnearly three hundred, 
and many of the chief provincial 
towns thirty, forty, and even fifty. 
But one great drawback on the 
value of the system thus created 
was that the control of it was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Uléema, 
who so managed it that the educa- 
tion given was restricted to the 
narrowest circle of religious ‘and 
literary subjects, and, instead of 
preparing its pupils for active 
secular life, dwarfed both their 
views and their knowledge to the 
standard of the fanatic softa, whose 
special ambition was to become a 
cadi or an imaum. Its other ob- 
vious defect was, that it left a great 
gap between the rudimentary in- 
struction of the mektebs and the 
so-called higher teaching of‘ the 
medressehs. At length, in 1845, the 
Porte awoke to the necessity for 
such a reform as should not only 
educationally improve, but ‘at the 
same time secularise, the whole sys- 
tem, and so transfer from the 
Blema to the State’ the influence 
which its control carried with it. 
In that year, a Commission was ac- 
cordingly appointed to investigate 
the subject, and devisesuch changes 
as the modern wants,of the country 
required. After more than a year 
it reported, advising’ (1) that the 
whole public education ‘of the em- 
pire should be reorganised on the 
enlarged basis (a) of primary in- 
struction, the chief elements of 
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which were already provided by the 
mektebs, (b) of secondary or inter. 
mediate instruction, which required 
to be created, and-(¢) of the higher 
instruction of the medresséhs, which 
should be remodelled and extended 
as liberally as existing privileges 
and prejudices permitted ; (2) that 
the new University proposed by 
Reshid Pasha should be founded 
and made a State institution ; and 
(3) that a Council of Public In. 
strnction should be created, to which 
should be transferred the powers of 
general control over the whole pre- 
viously exercised by the Ulema over 
the mektebs and medresséhs. These 
recommendations of the Commission 
were adopted by the Government, 
and three imperial decrees shortly 
afterwards converted them into law. 
The new Council was formed mostly 
of the members of the Commission, 
and a few weeks later the first stone 
of the University building was laid 
with great pomp by Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, under the shadow of St. 
Sophia, on the site of the old bar- 
rack of the Janissaries, as if to 
mark—as a French literary partisan 
of Reshid Pasha soon after wrote— 
‘still more forcibly by the very 
choice of the locality the separation 
between the old and the reformed 
régime.’ - How little this institution 
has yet, after the lapse of more than 
thirty years, contributed to make 
this ‘separation’ more than an 
idea, will be seen farther on. 

The system of instruction found 
in operation by the new Council 
was very defective, not merely in 
practice but in theory. All over the 
empire the primary schools supplied 
almost gratuitous instruction—the 
fee being the nominal one of 2 pias- 
tres a month—in the principles of 
morality and religion; but beyond 
this and the reading of the Koran 
their teaching did not generally go. 
They were, indeed, attended by the 
large majority of the Mussulman 
population; and meagre as was 
their course of instruction, it was 
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at least as good as that supplied by 
the contemporary Christian schools 
of the country. This, however, was 
but feeble merit, and the Council 
therefore proceeded to make such 
improvements as were practicable, 
and as the wants of the classes 
they were chiefly designed for re- 
quired. Reform to this extent was 
easy enough; nearly all that was 
needed being to give the mektebs a 
uniform organisation, to introduce 
some changes in the method and 
matter of their teaching, and to 
apply the principle of State super- 
vision to its fullest extent. With 
this view, primary instruction was 
declared compulsory and gratuitous 
throughout the empire. A special 
law—still in force—made it obliga- 
tory on the fathers of all Mussul- 
man families to inscribe the names 
of their children of both sexes on 
the registers of the mektebs (of 
which, I should have said, one ex- 
ists in every mahallé, or parish) as 
soon as they reached the age of six 
years, unless they could give satis- 
factory proof of their ability and 
intention to educate them at home. 
That this obligation should not be 
evaded, the same law required all 
masters taking apprentices to re- 
ceive with them certificates of 
attendance on the mektebs of their 
districts—a provision which, what- 
ever may be its practical value, is 
seldom or never disregarded.' The 
fee of 2 piastres a month was at the 
same time abolished; and provision 
made ‘instead for a fixed salary to 
the teacher ont of the foundation 
revenues of the school, the Govern- 
ment engaging to make up the 
amount in the few cases in which 
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this last might be insufficient. As 
to the actual course of instruction, 
this was little more than restored to 
its old but long forsaken basis of— 
reading, writing, orthography, ele- 
mentary arithmetic, the reading of 
the Koran, and the general princi- 
ples of religion; and to secure, or 
rather to render possible, positive 
instruction in these subjects, rudi- 
mentary books in each were drawn 
up in the common dialect, and 
ordered to be used in all schools of 
this class. This was a valuable im- 
provement, but much of its good 
effect has been lost by subsequent 
laxity in its application. Of the 
primary schools thus—on paper at 
least—importantly reformed, Con- 
stantinople reckons about four hun- 
dred, attended by about 25,000 pupils 
of both sexes, and managed by four- 
teen committees of inspection cor- 
responding to the fourteen quarters 
of the city. In the provinces, their 
numbers are proportioned to the 
size of the respective towns an’ 
villages, the very smallest and poe: 
est of the latter having at least one 
attached to its mosque. But here, 
again, lax supervision has rendered 
nugatory most of the improvements 
thus .effected: nearly everywhere 
out of the capital inspection worth 
the name is unknown, and the re- 
sult is that writing and arithmetic, 
though less neglected than was the 
case forty years ago, receive not a 
tithe of the attention a statement of 
the nominal reforms in this diree- 
tion might lead one to suppose, 

As the Commission, however, re- 
cognised, the cardinal defect of ' the 
old system was that it provided no 
intermediary instruction to fill up 


1 The result is that about ninety per cent. of the Mussulman children attend these 
schools. The little ones of rich and poor mingle in them on an equal footing, and in the 
case of the former the first day of going to school is 2 family féte. The little novice, 
his fez ornamented with gold coins or his mother’s diamonds, is escorted in triumph by 
his future ‘companions from his home to the school, and the juvenile procession—one of 
the prettiest sights of the capital or of a large provincial town—is regarded by the 


spectators with affectionate interest. 


A Pasha’s son is generally attended in the’ school 


by a black slave boy of his own age, and shares at the same time in the instruction 
given tothe young Bey in, if nothing more, the rudiments of the native tongue and docile 


manners. 
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the gap between these primary 
schools and the medresschs. The 
result was that the vast majority of 
the whole Mussulman children of 
the empire never advanced beyond 
the rudimentary learning of the 
mektebs, which, excepting the reli- 
gious part of it, was soon lost—as 
most Europeans still lose their ‘little 
Latin and less Greek’—in the in- 
dustrial or trading occupations of 
adult life. The few who could afford 
to improve these scanty elements of 
knowledge by subsequent private 
tuition were speedily absorbed by 
the Government service, but the 
mass of the population were left in 
all but the very lowest state of in- 
tellectual degradation. 

To remedy this was the next 
work of the Council, which was 
found to involve so many practical 
difficulties that it was not till 1849 
that the first of the new second- 
ary schools (mekteb-i-rushdich) was 
opened in Stamboul. They now 
number fourteen, or one for each 
quarter of the city, and most of the 
large provincial towns also possess 
one or more institutions of this class. 
The education given by them is also 
entirely gratuitous. The teachers, 
for the most part members of the 
Ulema, are paid by the State, which 
also provides books, instruments, 
and all other requisites of efficient 
instruction. On paper their course 
of instruction reads comprehen- 
sively enough, comprising as it does 
Arabic grammar, orthography, com- 
position, sacred, Ottoman, and gene- 
ral history, geography, arithmetic, 
and the elements of geometry. But, 
as in the case of the primary schools, 
laxity of inspection and a nearly 
total want of the test of examina- 
tions deprive this respectable curri- 
culum of nearly all value. Still, 
after four or five years spent in the 
mekteb—the usual term required to 
qualify for admission to the second- 
ary schools—and a farther course 
of four years in these last, youths 
of ordinary ability perforce acquire a 
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degree of education far in advance of 
the general ignorance of forty years 
ago, and which in the capital and 
most of the chief provincial centres 
has already done much towards sap. 
ping the foundations of the old fana- 
ticism among what may be called 
the middle and upper classes. 

But, important as was the reform 
involved in the creation of these 
intermediate schools, it was an easy 
one as compared with the reorgan- 
isation of the medresséhs, the control 
of which had for centuries been a 
monopoly of the Ulema. The in- 
terests and prejudices of this power- 
ful body were alike opposed to im- 
provement of any kind, and the 
changes proposed by the Council 
were therefore resisted with the 
most bigoted pertinacity. A bare 
statement of the course of study 
pursued in these institutions will 
suffice to show how unpractical and 
useless for almost every end of 
modern education was the instruc- 
tion they afforded, and every modi- 
fication of which was thus viru- 
lently opposed. Under the general 
name of ‘science’ (ylm), the course 
consisted of grammar, syntax, logic, 
metaphysics, philology, metaphor, 
style, rhetoric. geometry, and as- 
tronomy, a proficiency in which 
qualified the student for the two 
lower degrees of ‘arts’ in the Otto- 
man graduation. The two higher 
were (and still are) to be obtained 
only by those who aspire to admis- 
sion into the ranks of the Ulema, 
and who to that end devote their 
lives to the study and interpreta 
tion, or administering, of the Lav. 
This—to Mussulman imaginations 
—highest and completest type of 
human learning, includes the doc- 
trines of religion, the civil law, and 
commentaries on the written laws 
and on oral traditions. Happily 
for the country, the ambition to 
master this latter narrow but ab- 
struse and intellectually profitless 
round of study, is potent with but 
very few of its youth, The educa 
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tion, however, of the relatively 
many who limited their course to 
the ten subjects required for the two 
lower degrees was of the most prac- 
tically valueless description. It 
was, in fact, only suited to be- 
wilder the intellect with a multitude 
of definitions, texts, and proper 
names, beset by barbarous terms 
borrowed from a language of which 
a knowledge could only be acquired 
by a study of years, and which 
recalled all the wretched contro- 
versies of the Lower Empire and 
the puerilities of the schoolmen. 
With such a scheme of education, 
Turkey was in its schools at this 
time, as in its policy a generation 
or two before, a perfect type of the 
Middle Ages. Sophistry was the 
chief employment of its ‘ scholars,’ 
who knew as little about the his- 
tory, geography, and political sys- 
tems and relations of other coun- 
tries as they misconceived the rela- 
tive power and civilisation of their 
own. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that any important 
change in institutions specially con- 
trolled by these transcendental 
bigots has been difficult and slow. 
Still, something has been effected. 
With special reference to this part 
of its scheme of reform, the Council 
despatched one of its own members 
on a mission to Europe, to study 
the university systems of England, 
France, and Germany, with a view 
to the introduction of as many of 
their features as could be advan- 
tageously grafted on that of these 
collegiate schools. But the inves- 
tigations of this gentleman were 
mainly confined to the University 
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of Paris, and nearly all the reforms 
which have since been attempted 
have, therefore, been drawn on 
French lines, and in the case of 
most of the ‘special schools ’—to 
be presently mentioned—have thus 
far been carried out by French 
professors. The result has been in 
some slight degree to modernise, 
and consequently to liberalise, the 
course of instruction stereotyped 
for centuries in these institutions ; 
but the attempt has been so obsti- 
nately resisted, that it can hardly be 
said to have advanced much beyond 
the paper stage. The vis inertia of 
‘ orthodox’ opposition has, in fact, 
barred all real improvement, and 
the medresscths are therefore still 
nearly as much a monopoly of the 
Ulema as they were before these 
efforts at reform began. 

But if the Council practically 
failed in rendering these particular 
institutions subservient to the ends 
of a liberal edacation,.it succeeded 
better in the establishment—or, 
more strictly speaking, the exten- 
sion—of a new class of ‘special 
schools,’ which, in the capital at 
least, have in a great measure super- 
seded the medresschs for all popular 
purposes. Sultan Mahmoud had 
already founded two of these in 
connection - with the imperial 
mosques of Achmet and Suleiman- 
ieh, for the education of young 
men intended for the civil service. 
In these two institutions the course 
of instruction was indeed but 
limited, being confined to Arabic 
and Persian grammar, history, 
geography, arithmetic, and calli- 
graphy ;? but these branches of 





* Owing mainly to the scarcity of printed books—though the supply in Turkey is now 
much larger than it was forty years ago—this particular art of writing is one of the 


most important branches of study throughout the East. Its difficulty is greatly com- 
plicated by the numerous varieties of penmanship in use. Of these there are no fewer 
than six—that called the nessik, which is the base of all, and which is employed solely 
for transcribing the Koran and the other sacred bouks; the souluz, which is used in 
inscriptions for the interior of mosques and the facades of gates, fountains, hospitals, and 
other public buildings; the d:wéai, employed for firmans and other official documents ; 
the rik’G, or current hand of ordinary correspondence ; the ¢alik, or Persian character 
reversed, used in legal documents ; and the siakah, which is peculiar to the Ministry of 
Finance and its provincial sub-departments. These various styles are nearly as distinct 
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study were taught in the two 
schools in question with an efficiency 
to which even the best conducted 
of the medresséhs could at no time 
pretend. The first of the additions 
to this valuable class was made in 
1850, when the mother of Sultan 
Abdul Medjid founded the college 
which still bears her name, and 
which was intended to fill more 
completely than any institution till 
then in existence in the country, 
the void in the higher departments 
of metropolitan education. Like 
those of Mahmoud, this school was 
established for the benefit of candi- 
dates for civil employment; but it 
has the advantage over its rivals 
of being open to students of every 
class and creed throughout the 
empire. In practice, few but 
Mussulmans seek admission to its 
classes ; but the advantages of the 
institution are freely offered to all 
who choose to compete for their 
enjoyment. Its course of study 
occupies four years, and employ- 
ment in one or other of the public 
departments forms the prize to 
successful competitors at the end of 
that term. The average number of 
students in this institution is 300, 
of whom about a third belong to 
the ‘lower forms,’ and the remainder 
to the more advanced division. 

In addition to these three middle- 
class colleges for intending aspir- 
ants to civil employment, an in- 
stitution for the training of teachers 
for the primary and _ secondary 
schools was about the same time 
established in Stamboul. At pre- 
sent this gives instruction to about 
a hundred pupils, one-half of whom 
are fed, lodged, and clothed by the 
Government, while teachers and 
books are provided gratuitously for 
the whole. An Agricultural School 
was also founded at San Stefano— 
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since diplomatically famous—with 
a view to afford much-needed in- 
struction in the theory and practice 
of farming; but though this institu. 
tion, I believe, still figures on the 
registers of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, it has long been de- 
funct. At no time did it number 
more than fifty pupils, and its 
benefit to the staple industry of the 
Massulman population throughout 
the empire was therefore practi- 
cally nil. As far back as 1827, 
Sultan Mahmoud had succeeded in 
carrying out what was perhaps one 
of the greatest innovations of his 
reign—the establishment of an Im. 
perial School of Medicine (mekteb-i- 
tibbyé), intended to train physicians 
and surgeons for the army and 
navy. ‘The accidental burning of 
the building occupied by this im- 
portant institution in 1848 gave 
the Council an opportunity of ex. 
tending its basis in the following 
year, and this was done with a 
degree of intelligent liberality 
which, having been since adhered 
to and even increased, entitles the 
institution to take creditable rank 
among the medical schools of 
Europe. The Koranic prejudice 
against dissection for a long time 
impeded the study of anatomy, but 
this was at length overcome, and 
for several years past the bodies of 
convicts dying in the bagnio have 
replaced the old wax preparations 
from which the Turkish surgeon's 
scant knowledge of human physio- 
logy had previously been derived. 
The professors, still mostly Euro- 
peans, are nearly all men of celebrity 
in their several departments, and the 
instruction is on the whole liberal 
and thorough. Although the prim- 
ary object of the institution is, as I 
have said, to train doctors for the 
army and navy, a considerable 
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minority of civilian practitioners 
is also annually turned ont, and an 
obstetric class further licenses acon- 
tingent of qualified sages femmes. 
The Military College, another crea- 
tion of Mahmond, is organised on 
the plan of the French school of 
St. Cyr, and, as in the case of the 
Medical College, most of its pro- 
fessors are foreigners, ex-officers 
chiefly of the French or German 
armies. The course of study ex- 
tends over four years for the infan- 
try and five for the cavalry, the 
candidates for which are sent up 
from special preparatory schools at 
Constantinople, Adrianople, Mon- 
astir, Brousa, Damascus, and Bagh- 
dad. A separate branch school 
trains officers for the artillery and 
engineers, for both of which arms 
the term of study is also five years. 
In neither college nor school, how- 
ever, is the education given at all 


commensurate with its cost to the . 


State; being, as the whole of the 
students in both are, lodged, fed, 
clothed, and taught at the expense 
of the Government. With some 
few exceptions the three hundred 
and fifty or four hundred officers 
annually commissioned are merely 
qualified for routine regimental 
duty, and know little or nothing 
of scientific soldiering. The Ger- 
man-trained artillerists are the best, 
and from Crimean days to the pre- 
sent this arm has been the corps 
@élite of the Turkish army. But 
except among the survivors of the 
last generation, the scandal is no 
longer met with of a Turkish field- 
officer who can neither read nor 
write. A Naval School as Halki, 
one of the Prince’s Islands in the 
Marmora, is not more satisfactory 
in its results for the other services. 
This institution similarly trains 
about 150 pupils, who during 
four years learn the elements of 
a nautical education, and are then 
drafted into active service—in the 
Golden Horn—with less knowledge 
of navigation and practical seaman- 
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ship than the pupils of one of our 
Thames training ships. 

In 1869, after the return of 
Abdul Aziz from Europe, and while 
his head was yet full of France as 
a model for everything, the system 
thus formed was further developed 
by a new law of public instruction 
based on the French code with the 
English denominational element 
added, ordering the extension of the 
rushdiéh schools to every group of 
500 houses, and the creation of two 
higher classes of school called odé- 
diyeh (or upper secondary) and 
sultaniyéh (imperial lyceums), both 
of which were to be open to Mussul- 
mans and Rayahs alike. The first 
—of which one was to be provided 
for every 1,000 houses—was to re- 
ceive pupils who had passed through 
the rushdiths, and in a course of 
three years to further teach them 
Ottoman literature and composition, 
French (the only European lan- 
guage), political economy, geo- 
graphy, rhetoric, universal his- 
tory, arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
metry, natural history, physics, 
and drawing. The lyceums were 
to be established in the various 
provincial capitals, and in another 
course of three years were to afford 
a degree of still higher instruction 
than that given in the odddiyéhs. 
Both were to be partly self-sup- 
porting by fees and partly subven- 
tioned by the province. I have 
said ‘were to be,’ for as yet this 
‘law’ of 1869 has received no prac- 
tical execution, and the system, of 
State instruction remains as the 
previous reforms left it, limited 
mainly tothe old primary, secondary, 
and college schools, capped by one 
other institution of later date. 

This idea of provincial lyceums 
was merely the extension of ascheme 
for a metropolitan college promoted 
in 1868 by M. Boré, the French 
Ambassador—no relation of the 
learned Abbé—who forced on A’ali 
Pasha a project for the conversion 
of the building then occupied ir 
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Pera by the Medical School into a 
grand Lycée, organised after a 
strictly French model, and manned 
by French professors, with the un- 
concealed object of, as far as pos- 
sible, Gailicising the Mussulman 
and Rayah middle classes of the 
capital, from which the institution 
was to attract its students by the 
bait of a nearly free advanced secu- 
lar education. French influence 
being then paramount at the Porte, 
A’ali had no choice but to submit, 
andthe large building at Galata-serai 
was accordingly given over to M. 
Boré and his professors, with a sub- 
vention to support it out of all pro- 
portion with the State aid given to 
education elsewhere. But the aim 
of the new college was so obviously 
political that eventhe bribe of nearly 
free board, clothing, and instruc. 
tion to a large number of resident 
students, and of teaching for an 
almost nominal fee to outsiders, failed 
to attract Mussulmans or Rayahs. 
Turkish and Arabic were, indeed, 
to be taught by native professors, 
but all the rest of a long list of sub- 
jects was to be learned through the 
sole medium of French, which was 
the only European language ad- 
mitted to the curriculum—even 
Greek, one of the commonest 
tongues of Constantinople and the 
whole Levant, being excluded. The 
books used, too, were supplied from 
the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction, whence also most of 
the teachers were directly commis- 
sioned. Hardly a pretence, indeed, 
was made to conceal the fact that 
politico-Catholic propagandism, and 
not popular education, was the 
chief end and purpose of the insti- 
tution. The Greek and Armenian 
patriarchs lost no time in warning 
their people against the ‘ godless’ 
trap ; and though the Ulema could 
not openly decry an enterprise sup- 
ported and nominally favoured by 
the Government, they quite as 
effectually discredited it amongst 
the Faithful, with the general result 
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that, except a batch of Turkish 
boys, who were in a measure forced 
into it by the Porte, and sons of 
French-protected ‘ Latins,’ whom 
M. Boré similarly ordered to enrol 
themselves, hardly a pupil could 
be induced to attend its classes, 
After a year or two’s hopeless effort 
to overcome the eneral prejudice— 
enlivened by much quarrelling be- 
tween the director and his staff, 
and yet more indiscipline among 
the students—the scheme, as a 
French one, proved a confessed 
fiasco. Indemnities were duly 
claimed for and paid to the pro. 
fessors, and shortly after ‘the day 
of Sedan’ both M. Boré and his 
Lycée disappeared from the scene. 
The institution was some time after. 
wards reorganised on a purely 
Ottoman basis, but the taint of its 
origin clung to it still ; and although 
it yet survives, and is attended by | 
some 400 students, whom hope of 
Government employment attracts 
to its classes, it cannot be credited 
with having done much to raise 
the level of public instruction even 
in the capital, beyond which any 
influence it exerts has not yet ex- 
tended. In connection with this 
costly and pretentious half-success, 
the abortion of Reshid Pasha’s 
older scheme of a national univer- 
sity—Dar-al-Fanoun—may be here 
fitly recorded. The building, whose 
first stone was laid with such 
pomp and promise by Abdul 
Medjid in 1846, was in due time 
reared and roofed in, but at this 
stage it remained till the outbreak 
of the Crimean war, when it was 
first utilised as an hospital for the 
allied troops. Later, about 1860, 
it was fitted up for its originally in- 
tended use, and for a few years after- 
wards occasional ‘lectures ’—not 
above the level of ourown Mechanics’ 
Institutes—were given within it to 
indiscriminate audiences by ama 
teurs, with as little method as 
educational value or result. But 
beyond this, neither the building 
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nor the idea of which it was the 
outcome has further contributed to 
promote Turkish learning or civili- 
sation in any way. 

The reader will not have failed 
to observe that, however fairly 
complete for the purposes of male 
education in such a society, the 
machinery thus noticed has the 
cardinal defect of providing no 
instruction for females. Between 
six and eight or nine years of age, 
girls are indeed admissible to the 
primary schools, but even where 
advantage is taken of this, the 
trifling knowledge so acquired is of 
little or no value, and is speedily 
forgotten in the after occupations 
of harem life. Hence the almost 
universal ignorance of Turkish wo- 
men, except in the case of the 
small minority of the rich, who re- 
ceive private instruction at home 
before their early marriages. In 
Stamboul the fashion of late years 
has been to employ foreign go- 
vernesses for this purpose, and 
there are now many Mussulman 
ladies who, besides reading and 
writing Turkish, know a smatter- 
ing of French, and can compass a 
scale exercise or even a waltz on 
the piano ; but the mode has not yet 
extended to the provinces, and, save 
the wives and daughters of some 
Pasha or other great functionary 
from the capital, there are none there 
who can boast of such attainments. 
The vast majority of the sex, even 
in the wealthier families, are as igno- 
rant of all three of the ‘r’s’ as any 
Frankish baron of the Middle Ages. 
This illiterateness of Turkish wo- 
men and total absence of any pro- 
vision for them in the national 
scheme of public instruction differ 
widely from the state of things in 
Egypt, where special schools for 
females form prominent features in 
the system of public instruction, 
and are educating the present ge- 
neration of Arab and Coptic girls in 
Cairoand some of the larger townsas 
women in the East have never been 
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educated before. It would be re- 
peating commonplace to dilate on 
the absolute necessity of some 
similar provision for Mussulman 
women in Turkey also, if any true 
social regeneration of the country 
is to be effected. All Western 
popular error to the contrary not- 
withstanding, their influence over 
their husbands, sons, and brothers 
is immense; and, till this has been 
rendered healthy in the best and 
broadest sense by the intellectual 
elevation of those who exercise it, 
Ottoman civilisation must continue 
to reflect the want. 

Besides the unsectarian State 
schools which are thus open to 
all the subjects of the empire, the 
Greek and Armenian communities 
maintain denominational systems 
of their own. These include pri- 
mary, secondary, and upper schools, 
supported partly by pious endow- 
ments, and partly by fees and 
voluntary contributions. In this 
respect the Rayah Greeks are far 
ahead of the Armenians, though 
the latter have also made marked 
educational progress within the past 
thirty years. Almost every Greek 
village, or parish in the larger mixed 
towns, has its free primary school, 
mostly annexed to the church, as 
the Turkish mektebs are to the 
mosque. In this the instruction 
given is confined to reading, writing, 
the rudiments of arithmetic, and 
the catechism. The teacher, who 
‘receives a salary of 200 or 250 
piastres a month, is usually a deacon 
waiting for priest’ sorders, thou 
the ferule is also sometimes wielded 
by a layman. Where the villageis 
too poor to support a schoolmaster, 
the office is held by the papas 
(priest), who is paid a trifle beyond 
his clerical fees for this extra duty. 
The popular feeling makes attend- 
ance at these schools almost com- 
pulsory, with the result that, even 
in the provinces, a wholly illiterate 
Greek is hardly ever met with. 
The provision for secondary in- 
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struction is less complete, as schools 
of this class, having neither State 
nor municipal support, are mainly 
dependent on the generosity of pri- 
vate founders. In Constantinople, 
and a few of the largest Levant 
towns, this suffices to maintain 
several of these so-called ‘ central’ 
seminaries, in which the meagre 
course of the primary schools is 
supplemented by ancient Greek, his- 
tory, geography, and more advanced 
arithmetic. But it is only in or 
near the capital that any higher 
class tuition can be had. This is 
there provided by two collegiate 
schools, which, as they have also 
theological departments for the 
training of candidates for the 
priesthood, are both under the im- 
mediate control of the Patriarch, 
while the whole of the other schools 
are managed by committees of 
lay notables independently of the 
clergy. One of these high gymnasia 
is at the Fanar, close by the patri- 
archal palace, having been removed 
thither some years ago from Kuru- 
tchesmé, on the Bosphorus, where 
it had been founded in the begin- 
ning of the present century by De- 
metrius Morousi, a Fanariote Hos- 
podar, who lost his head in 1812 
on suspicion of having sold Bess- 
arabia tothe Russians. This ‘great 
school of the nation,’ as it is called, 
has a considerable endowment, and 
besides a numerous clerical class, 
boards and educates (for the most 
part gratuitously) about 120 lay 
pupils, who receive a fairly sound 
education in ancient and modern 
Greek, Latin, the chief modern 
European languages, history, sci- 
ence, and advanced mathematics. 
This institution it is that supplies 
teachers for most of the secondary 
and upper schools of the Greek 
community throughout the empire. 
The other ‘college’ is at Halki, 
one of the Prince’s group in the 
Marmora, and is attached to the an- 
cient monastery of Panhagia, which 
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picturesquely crowns the summit 
of that island. This trains a still 
larger theological class than the 
institution in the Fanar; and, be- 
sides some forty lay students, an- 
nually turns out about fifty candi- 
dates for orders, who reckon among 
the best educated clergy of the 
Greek Church. The wealthier mer- 
chants and bankers who care to 
give their sons a more fashionable, 
though not a better, education than 
these two institutions afford, send 
them to Paris or Athens, whence 
they generally return, if not accom- 
plished loghiotatoi, at least brimful 
of the grande and other worse idées. 
Indeed, until within recent years, 
it was not necessary to go so far for 
such inspiration, as very many of 
these Greek schools were nurseries 
of Hellenic, and largely too of 
Russian, propagandism, in which 
political hatred of the Turks was 
inculeated nearly as openly as 
the sacred obligation of the four 
Lents. In this respect, however, 
a great improvement has taken 
place; and, except in rare in- 
stances, the liberty of instruction 
accorded by the Porte is not now 
thus abused. But this Greek ma- 
chinery for education still largely 
shares the great defect of the State 
system in that it makes little or no 
provision for the instruction of 
girls. This for the lower classes 
is limited to the primary village or 
parish schools, while for everything 
above that recourse must be had to 
the missionary or other private 
foreign schools, or to foreign— 
mostly English—governesses, whom 
it has now become the fashion to 
employ in Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and the other chief towns of the 
Levant. But the so-called higher 
education of girls which is thus 
obtained does not, of course, 
penetrate into the interior, where 
reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic form the limit beyond 
which the book learning of Zoé, 
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Haidée, and Katinka seldom or 
never goes.* 

The school system of the Arme- 
nians resembles in the main that of 
the Greeks thus briefly described, 
with a degree of inferiority propor- 
tioned to the difference in intellec- 
tual activity between the two races. 
As amongst the latter, so with the 
Armenians—nearly every village, 
and in the towns every parish, has 
a free primary school attended by 
both boys and girls, who are 
similarly taught reading, writing, 
and the elements of arithmetic. In 
some of the larger towns a few 
better class schools are found, which 
add to this meagre primary course 
instruction in grammar, geography, 
history, and the lower mathe- 
matics ; but even in Constantinople 
there are only three or four of 
these, and probably not half a score 
throughout all Asia Minor. Some 
of the wealthier merchants and 
saraffs of the capital imitate the 
example of the richer Greeks, and 
send their sons to Europe, mostly 
to the Mechitarist colleges at Venice, 
Vienna, or Paris; but the result 
in these instances has seldom been 
either educationally or morally a 
success, and the present tendency 
therefore is to profit more by the 
advantages offered by the mixed 
State schools described above. The 
condition of the Catholic Armenians 
—who are, of course, excluded from 
the Gregorian schools—would be 
even worse but for the instruction 
afforded them by the numerous 
Jesuit and Lazarist seminaries in the 
capital and larger provincial towns ; 
as, being too few to maintain village 
schools of their own, they are in 
the interior absolutely without any 
means of instruction except their 
In re- 
spect of female education, both Gre- 
gorians and Catholics are—save 


* At Salonica and one or two other points 


among the wealthier urban classes, 
who, thongh less generally than 
the Greeks, employ foreign gover- 
nesses—hardly at all better off 
than the Turks. The result is that, 
lacking the intellectual tiveliness 
and energy of the sex amongst both 
Greeks and Ottomans, Armenian 
women are as a rule the most 
stupidly animal of womankind 
throughout the East. To accord 
with popular prejudice, I should of 
course describe Turkish women as 
being at the nadir of female 
civilisation, but I prefer to tell 
what I believe to be the truth, and 
assign this rank rather to the wives 
and daughters of the most numer- 
ous Christian community of the 
empire than to the ‘slaves of the 
harem ’ on whom so much Western 
pity is unintelligently wasted. 

The Jews are the only other 
Rayahs to whose educational con- 
dition allusion need be made, and 
everywhere, especially in the east- 
ern provinces, this is at the lowest 
ebb. Within the past dozen years 
the Alliance Israélite and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, assisted bya few 
foreign members of the race, have 
promoted the opening of six schools 
in Constantinople, two in Adria- 
nople, two in Salonica, two at 
Schumla, two at Rustchuk, and one 
each at Samakov, Volo, Widdin, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and Baghdad, as 
also an industrial school at Jaffa; 
but, except in three or four of these, 
the education given is of the nar- 
rowest and most elementary kind. 
Fearing proselytism, they every- 
where keep aloof from the mission- 
ary schools, and are for the most 
part too ignorant and poor to either 
value or be able to support even 
primary schools of their own. 
Thus Smyrna, with a Jewish popu- 
lation of nearly 15,000, sends only 
150 pupils to its solitary school, 


in Roumelia, effort has been made within 


the past three or four years to supply this defect as to female education ; but with these 
exceptions, and especially in the Asiatic provinces, the statement in the text accurately 
describes the general situation. 
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while but fifty can be mustered at 
Aleppo, and twenty-eight at Jaffa. 
In this respect there is little differ- 
ence between the small remnant of 
the ancient race in Syria and 
Palestine, and the Spanish and 
other European ccionies of Salonica, 
Constantinople, and Smyrna: edu- 
cation is a civilising force to be yet 
developed amongst the whole. 
Happily for the future civilisa- 
tion of the country, this imperfect 
and badly worked native machinery 
for popular instruction has been 
powerfully supplemented by foreign 
missionary and other labour in the 
same direction. Within the past 
quarter of a century, the American 
missionaries, especially, have spread 
an educational network over Asia 
Minor, part of Armenia, and Syria, 
from which the most encouragng 
results have already accrued. In 
Syria, the agents of several British 
and French societies have zealously 
co-operated ; and, thanks to the 
whole, this province is now better 


provided with schools than any 


other in the empire. With their 
characteristic combination of ‘ piety 
and common sense,’ the agents of 
the Boston Board early recognised 
the hopelessness of any miraculous 
influence on the adult population 
—whether Mussulman or pseudo- 
Christian—and wisely directed 
most of their energies and re- 
sources to the instruction of the 
young. This educational develop- 
ment of missionary work first took 
shape—beyond mere Sunday-school 
instruction—in the establishment 
of theological seminaries at Khar- 
pout, Marsovan, Marash, and Mar- 
din for the training of native Ar- 
menian pastors for the churches 
founded by missionary effort from 
amongst the Gregorian community. 
Common schools were, much about 
the same time (1859-70), opened 
in connection with almost every 
station occupied by an agent of 
the Board, in which, without any 
overt attempt at proselytism, the 
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rudiments of a secular education 
were taught to the young of both 
sexes, either quite gratuitously or 
for merely a nominal fee. These 
have proved so successful that I 
may here at once say they were last 
year attended by more than 12,000 
pupils. Special female schools 
—at first chiefly designed to edu- 
cate wives for the native pastors 
and teachers, but subsequently ex- 
tend=d to girls of all classes—were 
next opened, and of these twelve 
are now in prosperous activity at 
Brousa, Marsovan, Sivas, Aintab, 
Marash, Mardin, Bitlis, Erze- 
xoum, and one or two stations, 
with a total of more than 800 
pupils. The teaching includes 
English, Armenian, Turkish (or 
Arabic, according to the locality), 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
needlework, combined with Evan. 
gelical Christian instruction. This 
last feature of course practically 
shuts the door against Mussulman 
pupils, though in Syria, as will be 
seen, not a few of these of both 
sexes avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. 

At the summit of what may be 
called this American system stands 
Robert College, Constantinople, a 
very high-class institution founded 
in 1863 by the munificence of a New 
York merchant whose name it 
bears. Although financially this 
college is unconnected with the 
Boston Board, its late and present 
directors—the Rev. Drs. Hamlin 
and Washburne—were both agents 
of the Board, as were (or still are) 
several of its professors. In the 
year named, a site for the college 
was purchased at Bebek, on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the 
Bosphorus; but mainly owing to 
French Jesuit opposition, it was not 
till 1869 that permission to erect 
the building was actually obtained 
fromthe Porte. This once had, the 
work was rapidly pushed on, and 
in the autumn of 1871 the institu- 
tion was opened with accommodation 
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for 250 students. Its curriculum 
consists of preparatory and ad- 
vanced courses, in the latter of 
which a comprehensive and really 
high-class education is given, the 
whole through the vehicle of the 
English language. It has es- 
pecially attracted many Bulgarian 
students, and it may be affirmed 
that not a few of those who will 
‘come to the front’ in the new 
principality will have owed their 
intellectual genesis and growth to 
American culture here received. 
The college, which is already self- 
supporting, has further trained 
professors and teachers for two 
cognate but as yet less advanced 
institutions at Aintab and Khar- 
pout, where a couple of other acade- 
mies, respectively called the Cen- 
tral Turkey College and the Arme- 
nia College—have been similarly 
founded under the egis of the 
Stars and Stripes. The former 
was opened in 1876, and can lodge 
over 100 students, of whom more 
than 60 were last year in residence. 
A speciality of this institution is a 
very complete course of medical 
instruction, so good that nearly all 
the students who have subsequently 
offered themselves for examination 
at the Imperial Medical School of 
Constantinople have easily passed, 
and obtained diplomas qualifying 
them to practise anywhere through- 
out the empire. The Kharpout 
college gives similar instruction, 
minus the medical course, and pro- 
vides well-trained teachers for ex- 
cellent secondary schools at out- 
stations of the mission. 

It is, however, on Syria that 
foreign philanthropy has most con- 
centrated its educational zeal. 
There, in fact, schools may be said 
to be in excess of the wants of the 
population. At the head of the 
whole ranks the Beyrout Protestant 
College, an institution analogous to, 
but more developed than, that at 
Aintab. In 1870 the agents of the 
American (Boston) Board, who had 
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already laboured in that province 
for nearly half a century, were 
transferred to the United Presby- 
terian (Philadelphia) Board, and in 
the following year this college was 
built and opened under the joint 
auspices, but organically indepen- 
dent of both. It is supported by 
considerable endowments raised in 
England and America, and employs 
a staff of thirteen professors and 
teachers for the instruction of (last 
year) 103 students, of whom 20 
attended the medical and 83 the 
literary classes. Both courses are 
open to students of all creeds, and 
are already followed by members of 
the Protestant, Orthodox Greek, 
Greek Catholic, Latin, Druze, 
Maronite, Armenian, and Coptic 
communities, Moslems alone stand- 
ing aloof. Like those of Aintab, 
the medical graduates of this insti- 
tution readily pass the examinations 
of the State College in Constanti- 
nople; but even without the di- 
plomas of this, they practise with 
great acceptance and _ success 
throughout Syria and Palestine, in 
both of which native medical attend- 
ance is still a much-felt want. The 
agents of the Philadelphia Board 
also maintain throughout the pro- 
vince no fewer than five ‘high 
schools,’ girls’ boarding schools, 
and seventy-five primary schools, 
with a total attendance last year of 
(including the college students) 
4,019 pupils. The French mis- 
sionary schools rank next in impor. 
tance and the number of their 
attendance. These include a high- 
class girls’ boarding and day-school 
at Beyrout, in which between 80 
and 100 pupils are well taught by 
the ‘Ladies of Nazareth’ from 
Lyons ; a free school for 200 poor 
pupils, also at Beyrout, with 
branches at Nazareth, Acre, Haiffa, 
and Shefé-Amar; a group of 
schools at Beyrout, Tripoli, Sidon, 
Damascus, and the Lebanon, in 
which more than 1,100 children are 


educated by the Sisters of Charity 
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of .St:: Vincent and St. Paul; a 
couple of free girls’ schools, with 
300 pupils, in Beyrout and the 
Lebanon, taught by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Marseilles; several 
free schools, with about 350 pupils, 
conducted by ‘ Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart’ (chiefly native Syrians edu- 
cated by the Jesuits) ; a Jesuit col- 
lege in Beyrout, and several schools 
in the interior, with an average 
total of 800 pupils ; a Lazarist col- 
lege and schools in the Lebanon, 
Damascus, and Tripoli, with 320 
pupils; and, finally, half a dozen 
Franciscan schools, with from 500 
to 600 pupils. The English insti- 
tutions comprise the ‘ British Syrian 
Schools for the Improvement of 
Syrian Female Education,’ which 
include a normal school at Beyrout, 
schools for the blind in the same 
city and Damascus, and numerous 
branches in the Lebanon, at Damas- 
cus, Zahleh, Tyre, and Hasbeyah— 
the whole last year giving instruc- 
tion to nearly 2,000 pupils. The 
‘Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East’ limits its 
labours to a couple of training 
schools and an orphanage at Naza- 
reth and the Lebanon, which last 
year reckoned about 120 pupils. 
The Church of Scotland Mission 
maintains two schools at Beyrout 
with some 300 pupils of both sexes, 
while sixteen other Scotch schools 
educate 750 pupils in various parts 
of the Lebanon, and one for Moslem 
girls. attracts 70 of these in Beyrout. 
The Church Missionary Society 
supports eight schools, with 270 
pupils, in Nazareth, Acre, and the 
neighbouring districts; and the 
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Irish and American Presbyterian 
Mission fourteen at Damascus, the 
Anti-Lebanon and Hermon, with 
an average attendance of 450, 
chiefly boys. There are also at 
Beyrout a Prussian girls’ high-class 
boarding-school. with 70 pupils, 
and an orphanage and common 
school, also for girls, which toge- 
ther maintain and educate 170 
pupils of all sects. Thus upwards 
of 11,000 pupils of both sexes re- 
ceive for the most part gratuitous 
instruction from foreign-supported 
schools, in few or none of which 
—though the whole may be called 
missionary—is any attempt made 
at proselytism, experience having 
proved the futility of this with any 
hope of permanent success. The 
pupils are, for the most part, re- 
quired to attend the prayers which 
form part of the daily course in 
nearly all these institutions, but be- 
yond that, as a rule, no overt in- 
fluence is used in any of them to 
win converts to the particular creed 
of the school. 

Besides this wealth of foreign 
educational agency, Syria also pos- 
sesses many native schools of con- 
siderable merit. Among the most 
important of these is the large 
secular school opened in 1863, and 
since successfully conducted at 
Beyrout by a Mr. Bisbany, a 
Syrian Protestant, who educates 
about 170 Christian, Moslem, and 
Jewish pupils, of whom 130 are 
boarders and the remainder day 
scholars. The religious instruction 
of the whole is cared for by clerical 
members of their respective sects— 
priests, ‘imams, and rabbis—who 


* On this subject of proselytising, it may perhaps be worth while to record an admis- 
sion made to me some years ago at Jerusalem by the late Rev. Mr. Nicholayson, then the 
dean of the little Anglican church on Mount Zion, and after Bishop Gobat, head’ of the 
Anglo-Prussian- mission kept up in that:city. In reply to a frank ‘question as to the 
practical returns for the large outlay-made in carrying on the mission,-his: answer was, 
* We have been at work for nearly thirty years with alarge and costly staff; and yet I 
grieve to say that we can hardly claim to have made half.a real convert for each year of 


that time. -Nominally, indeed, we haye-made many more, but as soon.as we have with- 
drawn the money or other support given to most, of them, the majority have lapsed back 
to their old faiths’. And similar experience, I believe, might be ssed ‘to by nearly 
every other missionary agency in the country appealing to either Mussulman or Jéw. 
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attend daily for this purpose, while 
all the other studies are pursued in 
common, undisturbed by jealousies 
of either race or creed. In addition 
to nearly seventy primary schools 
in various parts of the mountain, 
the Lebanon Government also main- 
tains a large school at Beyrout, 
which is attended by more than 
goo pupils. The Maronites, too, 
have a college and seventy-three 
schools in the Lebanon, a college 
and three schools in Beyrout, and 
one school in Damascus, Sidon, and 
Latakia, besides several primary 
schools elsewhere, with an aggre- 
gate of nearly 4,000 pupils in the 
whole. The Orthodox Greeks have 
four schools in Beyrout, two in the 
Lebanon, and one in Tyre, Sidon, 
Tripoli, Latakia, and Damascus, 
educating in all some 1,500 pupils ; 
while the less numerous Greek 
Catholics support a college and 
two schools in Beyrout, five schools 
in the Lebanon, aud one at Damas- 
cus, Sidon, and Tyre, with a total 
of 400 scholars. The work of the 
whole of these institutions is greatly 
facilitated and. promoted by the 
abundant. issue of vernacular school- 
books from the printing presses 
belonging to the foreign missions 
and private. owners in Beyront. 
Among these mechanical aids to 
enlightenment, the five (three 
steam and two hand) presses of the 
American mission rank first, their 
total outcome last year amounting 
to no fewer than 12,630,700 pages 
of educational, religious, and other 
literature in the Arabic language. 
Besides these, there are four other 
Protestant, one Jesuit, and- six 
Moslem presses at work in the 
same’ city, which collectively pro- 
duée and export to Egypt and 
other Arabic-speaking countries 


throughout. the East an immense... 


yearly total of scholastic and other 
literary matter. As another indi- 
cation of Syrian intellectual ac- 
tivity, it may be mentioned that no 
fewer than ten weekly, fortnightly, 
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and monthly newspapers or maga- 
zines are also published in Beyrout 
—not, to be sure, of high journal- 
istic merit, but still of hopeful sig- 
nificance for the future of the 
country. 

While the so-called Christian 
population of Syria has thus a very 
plethora of educating agencies— 
much in advance, it must be con- 
fessed, of its present. means of 
locally utilising the results—the 
Moslem and other sects, which 
hopelessly discourage missionary 
effort, have few or no schools in 
the province worth the name. The 
rushdiéhs, or secondary schools, 
have never taken healthy root in 
this division, and at Damascus, 
with a Mussulman population of 
130,000, they attract only some 
200 pupils; at Beyrout 120; at 
Sidon about 90; at Latakia 150; 
at Tripoli 70; and so on through- 
out the province. Here, too, the 
sultaniyéh, or high schools (ly- 
ceums), have never got beyond 


‘the paper stage, and they count 


consequently for nothing among 
the educational forces of either 
Syria or Palestine. Except, there- 
fore, the few Moslem youths and 
girls (of these latter less than a 
score in all) who attend one or 
other of the missionary or’ Mr. 
Bisbany’s schools, this section of 
the population is no better off than 
the great body of their co-religion- 
ists in other parts of the empire. 
The half cognate commnnities of 
the Druzes, Metualis, Ansariyehs, 
and sedentary Arabs are still worse 
provided, as, while but very few of 
them can be attracted to the foreign 
schools, they almost equally shun 
the Ottoman miektebs, and have none 
of their own. 


Although the level of national ed- 
ucation is thus low throughout Tur- 
key, the fact, it will be seen, results 
from no lack of either State or sec- 
tarian schools, nor yet from popular 
indifference to the value of instruc- 
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tion. On paper, at least, the na- 
tional system will compare favour- 
ably with that of more than one 
European country with much higher 
pretensions to civilisation; provid- 
ing as it does primary teaching for 
the entire Mussulman population— 
in Asia nearly three-fourths of the 
whole—and graduated higher in- 
struction, up to a stage only below 
university level, for a large propor- 
tion of the urban inhabitants of all 
races and creeds. But it is only 
on paper that the system is thus 
complete. The same fatal apathy 
that paralyses nearly every other 
branch of the administration here 
again defeats and minimises what 
should be the natural results. 
Long before the creation of a Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, corrupt 
management, it is true, had greatly 
reduced the large endowments made 
by pious charity for educational 
and other cognate purposes; but 
even since the Ulema were super- 
seded in this profitable function by 
a regular State department, the 
evil has gone on, diminished only in 
proportion to the reduced revenues 
now available to meet this great 
national want. The fault may not 
be—in the case of Munif Pasha, 
the present holder of the portfolio, 
assuredly is not—that of the Minis- 
ter for the time being, but of the 
vicious system that not merely per- 
mits but encourages and almost 
compels abuse and neglect of duty 
in this as in all other departments of 
the public service. Largely in fact, 
and very completely in theory, the 
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machinery for popular instruction 
exists, but it is so badly worked 
that the great mass of the Mussul- 
man population is as backward in 
book knowledge as the country itself 
is in respect of roads, railways, and 
canals. The Rayahs, especially the 
Greeks, are more advanced; but, 
away from the capital and larger 
seaports, the credit of this is due, 
as we have seen, less to their own 
sacrifices for learning than to foreign 
missionary zeal. The Armenians 
know the money value of education, 
and cultivate it, either at their own 
cost, or by preference with the aid 
of gratuitous foreign help—up to 
that point; but beyond that, out- 
side the modish influences of Pera, 
their intellectual ambition has not 
carried them. Of the large Eura- 
sian, or mixed Levantine, popula- 
tion I say nothing, as, although 
they form an important commercial 
aud social element in the capital 
and round the Aigean seaboard, 
they reckon for absolutely nothing 
in any estimate of the political 
future of the country, either east or 
west of the Bosphorus, An impar- 
tial review of the whole, however, 
compels the conviction that—thanks 
to whatever qualities, or however 
aided—the Rayahs, of nearly every 
sect, are rapidly distancing the Mos- 
lems in educational as in material 
progress, and, unless the Porte look 
to it, must at no distant future 
elbow them out of the govern- 
ment as they have already done ont 
of the trade and chief industries 
of the country. 
J. C. McCoan. 


* A long acquaintance with this functionary enables me to testify to his exceptional 


culture, integrity, and great personal worth. 


After Ahmet Veffik Pasha, he is perhaps 


the most variously learned Turk of the present day, and in both his official and private 


life compels the respect of Moslems and Christians alike. 


If the bureaucratic class con- 


tained even a small percentage of such men, there would be hope for Turkey on its own 
bottom yet, but the like of Munif and Ahmet Veffik may be counted on the fingers of 


one hand. 
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N a recent article in this Maga- 
zine! the writer contended that 
schoolmastering is not a learned 
profession, and challenged * those 
who are schoolmasters to prove 
their claim to the title by showing 
that ‘their calling satisfies what 
we will call the wnities of profes- 
sional life.’ These so-called unities 
he defined as follows: (1) A special 
course of preparation .adapted to 
the calling; (2) its members must 
be regarded as experts by the pub- 
lic; (3) the conditions of success 
should not include that of being 
skilled in, or members of, any other 
calling; (4) the prizes should be 
intra-professional. 

In the following pages we are pre- 
pared to take up the gauntlet which 
hehas thrown down, and will attempt 
to show (1) that he has not proved 
his case in regard to these four 
pre-requisites of the teaching pro- 
fession; and (2) that they do not 
in themselves constitute the special 
characteristics of a learned profes- 
sion. 

To take each point in order. ‘A 
man,’ he says, ‘1s taken at twenty- 
three fresh from the river and the 
senate hduse, and pitchforked into 
a public school,’ there to do well or 
ill, as the case may be. Hence, the 
writer (who, as signing himself 
‘A,’ may be referred to under that 
initial) argues, there is no special 
training, the teacher is not one of a 
learned profession, and much harm 
is done, not only to the school 
which has the benefit of his incapa- 
city, but also to himself, since he 
loses valuable time in discovering 
his disqualification for teaching. 
It would, perhaps, be out of place 
to speak of a young curate as being 
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‘ pitchforked’ into his first parish ; 
but the writer of these pages has 
himself seen more than one college 
friend taken fresh from their uni- 
versity studies—even before they 
had taken their degree—and set 
down in the midst of large and 
populous districts, with almost ab- 
solute freedom to act as they 
thought best. It is needless to 
point out that the very superficial 
examination undergone by candi- 
dates for ordination, even taken in 
conjunction with the necessary 
Divinity lectures, constitutes but a 
very poor technical training for 
the clergyman, in the sense which 
the writer insists on, and yet most of 
us would hardly deny to the clerical 
office the title of a learned profes- 
sion, though, as will appear farther 
on, ‘A’ does not condescend to 
admit them to that category. 

But it is not true to say that a 
university training does not consti- 
tute a special training for teaching 
in a public school. On the con- 
trary, there is no one profession for 
which a university career more 
fitly prepares a man than that of 
the schoolmaster. What is the 
stock-in-trade required by the 
teacher? Surely a comprehensive 
and sound acquaintance with all 
the various branches of learning 
taught in our schools, classics, 
mathematics, science, modern lan- 
guages, &c.; and where aré such 
attainments to be better acquired 
than at Oxford or Cambridge ? 

But this is not all. A man who 
is to be qualified for teaching needs 
other qualities, both of mind and 
body, besides the intellectual merely. 
It is by no means a secondary 
requirement that the teachers: 
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in our public schools should be 
gentlemen in the best sense of 
the term; men who would scorn a 
lie, and whose inborn sense of 
justice and uprightness has a loath- 
ing for the sneak; men, in fact, 
who, by precept and example, can 
impress upon the pupils entrusted 
to their care that they are born to 
be men and not slaves. Any class 
of men, be they from the universi- 
ties or not, who inculcate contrary 
feelings in the minds of English 
schoolboys do a wrong which is 
little less than criminal. That 
there are such men, even in our 
schools, must, it is feared, be ad- 
mitted with regret. The present 
writer knows of one head master 
who, as a positive fact, addressed 
and treated his boys as slaves, and 
expressed it as his opinion that 
sneaking was an institution upheld 
in every well-regulated school, and 
that he esteemed little any school 
where it was put down. That a per- 
son who can utter such sentiments 
should be entrusted with the care 
of any boys is no doubt a calamity. 
That a university man should do 
so is still more to be regretted. 
But though such ‘solecisms’ do 
occasionally occur, it would be idle 
to argue that, therefore, a univer- 
sity career is not the best training 
for a schoolmaster. As justly 
should one condemn the whole cle- 
rical profession because a black 
sheep does now and then come to 
the front, or dcuounce the whole 
eless ut barristers because once in 
a century there appears a notorious 
advocate with peculiar views as to 
a certain alleged maltreated noble- 
man. It may be stated, without fear 
of contradiction, that the men 
trained in our universities are, as 
a rule, a picked set, and better 
qualified for teaching by far than 
those who have never enjoyed the 
advantages of a university train- 
ing. Those advantages are, it can- 
not be too often repeated, far more 
than the mere attainment of a class 
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in moderations or the final schools. 
The social intercourse and mingling 
together on easy terms of men 
of all shades of opinion, confer a 
polish and tact, the absence of 
which is often noticeable in those 
who have passed into their profes- 
sions without first spending a year 
or two at the university. 

But all this may be admitted, and 
yet the objection will be urged that 
@ university career does not in- 
sure the necessary qualifications for 
teaching a form of unruly boys. 
A man may have carried off the 
most brilliant honours at college, 
and yet be a mere tiro in ‘ peda. 
gogics.” He may know all the 
classics by heart, and yet be unable 
to keep order in the class-room. He 
may possess the most scrupulous of 
consciences, and yet fail as a teacher 
for want of a right understanding 
as to the proper distribution of re. 
wards and punishments. It is quite 
true that some of the most brilliant 
scholars have turned out the worst 
teachers. But this defect is inherent 
in the nature of things, and is not 
peculiar to the teaching professisn. 
Teaching, in fact, is a gift of which 
one may say, ‘ Nascitur, non fit.’ 
A bad teacher will be « bad teacher 
to the end; though a moderate 
teacher will vcry possibly improve 
by expericuce and practice. It is 
no dzabt a grievance that anyone 
should mistake his calling; but is 
it never done in other professions ? 
Are there no barristers who, a‘ter 
years of useless toiling, throw up 
their professional work in disgust ? 
Are there no medical men who feel 
convinced that they have made a 
great and irretrievable mistake ? 
Are there no clergymen who, 
after a fair trial, wish they had 
never bound themselves by fetters 
which they find it impossible to 
break? And are we to assume 
that in all such cases none have 
been made victims? How many 
cases may the barrister have lost ? 
how many patients must the doctor 
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have agonised P how many poor 
sinners will the parson have filled 
with (perhaps) undeserved re- 
morse, before each has satisfied 
himself that he is not suited to his 
vocation? However great the mis- 
fortune, no remedy, as it seems, can 
be devised, for teaching is an art in 
which practice alone can test a 
man’s capacity or incapacity. It 
would be worse than useless to set 
a man down to teach a class of 
dummies, as ‘A’ would seem to 
suggest. And there can certainly be 
no reason why the children of the 
poor, in the elementary Board 
schools, should be selected as 
victims for the tender mercies of 
the amateur teacher, any more 
than the sons of the upper classes. 
On the contrary, it is in these ele- 
mentary schools, where, it is to be 
feared, the moral sense is less re- 
fined than in our higher schools, 
thut. the special qualifications of a 
good teacher are most urgently 
needed. 

In the next place, schoolmasters 
are warned not to claim for them- 
selves the title of a learned profes- 
sion, because they are not eaperts. 
Nor, it would appear from this 
writer, are ‘ members of a religious 
calling’ to be so regarded. As to 
the latter, there are, it is not to be 
denied, many who,’ like ‘A’ (who, 
by the way, seems to cherish a 
hearty dislike for all clerical per- 
sons), would never dream of sub- 
jecting their religious feelings to 
the diagnosis of a minister of any 
persuasion. Nor do we blame them. 
But it is manifestly contrary to 
facts to deny that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons, Pro- 
testants no less than Catholics, who 
on their death-beds, if not in times 
of ordinary sickness, do look to the 
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clergyman for as real advice and 
support as did ever a patient toa 
physician or a defendant to his 
counsel. Equally questionable is 
his assertion that ‘the denial of a 
similar authority to schoolmasters 
is a fact of the calling which is on 
the surface.’ ‘A’ is evidently nota 
schoolmaster himself, or he must be 
aware that one of the heaviest re- 
sponsibilities a head master has to 
‘bear is the absolute dependence 
upon his advice which many parents 
insist upon displaying. We are 
informed by the high master of 
one of our largest and most im- 
portant schools, that parents are 
constantly coming to him and seek- 
ing his advice, even as to the pro- 
fession they shall select for their 
boys. And the present writer can 
himself testify to the reliance which 
parents frequently repose in those 
to whom their sons’ education is 
committed. 

Again, ‘A’ remarks that ‘a 
schoolmaster feels that he has no 
standing ground for asserting au- 
thority’ (as an expert would do). 
We venture to say that not only 
does no teacher who understands 
his work feel anything of the sort; 
but that if any parent persisted in 
interfering in the course of instruc- 
tion given to his son, he would very 
soon be compelled to withdraw him 
altogether.? We are not here taking 
into consideration those prepara- 
tory schools where the young scions 
of our nobility are for the most part 
trained for their Eton or Harrow 
course; and which, as depending 
for their maintenance on the good- 
will of their patrons, must neces- 
sarily fawn upon parental idiosyn- 
crasies. But with this exception, 
the remark, we believe, holds good 
of nearly every one of our public 






* Since the above was written a correspondence in the Times has afforded an 
emphatic confirmation of the assertion thatschoolmasters ‘do enjoy in their own province 


that authority which belongs to “ experts.”’ 


Thus, on October 25, ‘A Parent’ writes, 


‘Our boys are not made to work, and when a parent ventures to say so to a master, all 
the satisfaction he gets is a smartly worded answer which warns him not to interfere again. 
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and endowed schools. Nor, it should 
be added, is it here urged that 
the teacher should have wnli- 
mited authority over his pupils. 
We are here leaving out of con- 
sideration the question of religious 
teaching, of which more presently, 
and regarding the pupil simply as 
one of a class formed for secular 
instruction.3 
When he comes to his third 
point,'‘A’ has a greater show of 
plausibility upon his side; but here 
again we think it may be shown 
that he has overstated his case. ‘ Is 
the schoolmaster’s profession pure?’ 
he asks, in the sense of its being 
independent of any other calling or 
profession. He answers the ques- 
tion thus propounded in the nega- 
tive, on the ground that ‘there is 
also either implied or stipulated for 
[i.e. by the head master] something 
very different.’ Teaching, espe- 
cially since Dr. Arnold’s time, is 
stamped as a clerical profession, 
though, as he is forced to admit, 
‘that stamp is by use slowly being 
worn away.’ Even now, he assures 
us, a ‘clerical master regards his 
title to social and intellectual con- 
sideration as existing, not in his 
teachership, but in his clerical posi- 
tion.’ Where the lay master looks 
for his ‘ social and intellectual con- 
sideration,’ we are not informed: 
perforce we are to believe he has 
none. And then he enters into a 


long discussion (prefaced by an 
amusing little anecdote of a ‘ cock- 
boat’ full of divines, which reminds 
the reader of the old nursery rhyme 
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about the three wise men of Go- 
schen) as to the moral obligations of 
the scrupulous teacher to refrain 
from teaching what he does not 
himself believe. Into this discus- 
sion we do not propose to follow 
him. But we would, in the first 
place, ask him to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Has he ever 
studied any school scheme drawn 
up under the Endowed Schools Act? 
Has he ever heard of the Conscience 
Clause, or does he know the mean- 
ing of it? It may be a deplorable 
event in our history that national 
education should so long have been 
in bondage to clericalism ; it is no 
doubt matter for regret that the 
work of emancipation proceeds so 
slowly. But ‘A’ would apparently 
have us believe that nothing has 
been done towards the ‘secularisa- 
tion’ (if the term may be used 
without invidious meaning) of na- 
tional teaching. And yet, we can 
assure him, every new scheme pub- 
lished under the auspices of the 
Act above quoted contains carefully 
worded provisions for the free 
election of head masters and go. 
vernors,‘ without any regard to their 
religious beliefs; as well as for the 
comfort of the scholars in respect 
of their spiritual welfare. And 
though we can cite numerous cases 
where a head master looks only for 
proficiency in scholarship, &c., as 
the necessary qualifications of his 
assistants, we cannot call to minda 
single instance in which subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles has 
been insisted on. It is no doubt 4 






8 There are some head masters who carry their notions of absolute authority over 


their pupils to a ridiculous if not a dangerous extreme. 


One, to whom I have already 


referred, is pleased to insist on the boys being given over ‘body and soul’ by their 
parents into his keeping; and that, not only when they are boarders in his own house, 


but also when they live at home, and attend the school only as day scholars. 


Nor is 


this all; he goes even so far as to insist upon his authority being extended over them 


all through their holidays, wherever they may be; and condemns, and would actually 
prevent, if he could, their riding, shooting, &c., in the vacations, because he objects to 
Of such folly and arrogance—for it is nothing else— 
it is unnecessary to say more than that the common sense of English parents wil 


such pastimes during term time. 


prevent its ever becoming dangerous. 


* It is of course understood that there are certain exceptions in favour of [purely 


religious foundations, &c. 
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distressing fact that occurrences 
like that of the Perse School at 
Cambridge should be possible, but 
an occasional instance of the kind 
does not warrant the elevation of an 
isolated, or at least exceptional, case 
into a general law. And we very 
much doubt if the writer who ad- 
vances the statement that ‘ there 
is also either implied or stipulated 
for [by the head master] some. 
thing very different’ (i.e. clerical 
profession), can produce anything 
like a sufficient number of instances 
to warrant a sound induction. 

In the second place, we may 
state, as our own opinion, that in 
very many of our schools no such 
difficulties in the way of religious 
teaching arise as he describes, and 
that in none of them need such 
difficulties arise if the wise pro- 
visions enforced by our National 
Education Act in the Board schools 
were introduced into all our higher 
schools without distinction. In the 
great day schools of our cities 
(such as Manchester Grammar 
School, St. Paul’s, the Merchant 
Taylors’, &c.) the difficulty ought 
never to arise. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that the proper 
place for the moral and religious 
training of boys as well as girls is 
the home; and that if parents 
neglect this, their first and most 
important duty, they have them- 
selves to blame for any results that 
may ensue. Scripture history may 
of course be taught, and should be, 
in all our schools, just as much as 
any other history. But religion in 
the true sense of the term cannot 
be satisfactorily inculcated, as a 
daily lesson, under the conditions 
of a great public school. Any 
provision which allows the possi- 
bility or encourages the practice of 
sectarian and dogmatic teaching 
during hours which should be 
devoted to secular instruction, is, 
we are convinced, open to serious 
objection. And where a class is 
largely composed of Jews, Greeks, 
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and Nonconformists of all types, as 
is not unfrequently the case in the 
great schools of our manufacturing 
cities, the teacher himself is liable 
to considerable embarrassment. 

The case of a boarding school is 
widely different. There the parent 
sends his son away from his own 
care for months together, and natu- 
rally requires the master under 
whose charge he places him to act 
in loco parentis. And in such a case 
of course the father takes care -to 
select for his son’s education such 
a school, presided over by such a 
master as he himself may deem 
best. 

Of the last two points which 
‘A’ urges there is less to be said. 
Indeed, in the stringent criticism 
which he passes on the boarding 
house system we heartily agree. 
There are certainly few points in 
connection with our educational 
arrangements more in need of 
thorough reform. But in what he 
says with respect to the prizes of 
the profession, he again, as we 
think, overstates his case. It may 
be true that there are few prizes, 
and those not valuable ones, open 
to the schoolmaster, compared with 
what most other professions offer. 
But is not this to a great extent 
because the whole system of national 
education is in a state of transition, 
or, as might be more truly said, 
of rejuvenescence? The natural 
prizes of the schoolmaster are the 
head masterships; and when we 
consider the enormous strides which 
have been made in establishing 
new and rehabilitating old founda- 
tions in the last few years, there is 
surely no need to despair of the 
future. It is not true to say that 
these posts (many of them con- 
ferring not only high position and 
distinction, but also valuable pe- 
cuniary advantages) are not looked 
forward to by many of the profes- 
sion as the goal of their ambition. 
Day by day the competition for 
these headships becomes keener. 
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The headship of one school not 
long ago attracted a field of several 
hundred candidates ; and the most 
recently elected head master—at 
the Portsmouth Grammar School— 
was one of not less than sixty com- 
petitors. 

Of course it is true that, in very 
many cases, head masters, espe- 
cially when in orders, drop off into 
some ‘ extra-professional’ prize—a 
bishop’s see, a deanery, a snug little 
parish, or otherwise. And so long 
as we have clerical head masters it 
is only reasonable that they should 
do so. Nay, it is a positive ad- 
vantage when they do; for there is 
nothing more ruinous to a school 
than the prolonged tenure of office 
by a man who has through old age 
lost his capacity and energy for 
ruling with the necessary vigour. 
That is what ruined for so many 
years schools like Reading and 
Giggleswick, and condemned them 
to a profound torpor, from which 
they were only aroused by the en- 
lightened legislation of the late 
Endowed Schools Commission. But 
in proportion as the number of lay 
headships increases, there will be 
less and less inclination for school- 
masters to make their work a mere 
parergon, instead of the business of 
their lives, 

Here again what we have to 
complain of in the writer we are 
criticising, is that he generalises 
from an insufficient number of 
facts. He parades before us a list 
of some half-dozen bishops’ sees 
which have been filled up from our 
public schools, and then invites us 
to condemn a profession which 
possesses no ‘intra- professional’ 
prizes. But what proportion, we 
would ask, does the list he thus 
produces, bear to the number of 
schools scattered all over the 
United Kingdom ? Here surely, if 
we may borrow a metaphor from 


him, 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
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And then he adds, ‘It is not too 
much to say that no one at present 
engaged upon scholastic work, ex- 
cept in a few cases, such as Eton 
Fellowships, looks forward to end- 
ing his life, either active or pension- 
ary,in his present profession.’ What 
a monstrous assertion! It is almost 
incredible that it should be made 
by anyone possessing even a slight 
acquaintafice with schools and 
schoolmasters. It would appear 
then that, with the very few excep. 
tions above admitted, there is in all 
the vast number of clever, highly 
educated, high-principled men en- 
gaged in educational work through- 
out the country, not one who takes 
a real interest in his work, not one 
possessed of sufficient enthusiasm 
to value and appreciate his occupa- 
tion as being worthy of his utmost 
energies. None are to be found who 
love the work of teaching for its 
own sake, who regard it as one of 
the noblest ends to which a man can 
devote himself, or who look upon it 
as a duty they owe to their country. 
All the masters from the highest to 
the lowest, in schools of every 
grade, are, if we accept this view, 
concerned in their work only so 
far as it can be made to pay, and 
are only too glad to throw it up as 
soon as it has served the temporary 
purpose of acting as a stepping- 
stone to some more eligible position. 
We hear a good deal said against 
Utilitarianism now-a-days; and 
quite recently the moral sense of 
the civilised world has been shocked 
by the insolent flaunting of ‘ British 
interests’ in the face of Europe. 
But the sentiments here attributed 
to the English schoolmaster quite 
exceed in their egoistic selfishness 
anything put forward by the most 
advanced hedonists. We should be 
very loth to think that so cynical a 
view of those engaged in educa- 
tional work is shared by any large 
class of persons. We are, on the 
contrary, rather inclined to the be- 
lief that ‘A’ is almost isolated in 
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putting forward so preposterous an 
opinion. 

He seems, indeed, to have reached 
this astonishing conclusion by rea- 
soning after this sort: Nine-tenths 
of those engaged in schoolmastering 
are clergymen, and therefore, as a 
matter of course, look to eccle- 
siastical preferment as the goal of 
their ambition. The remainder are 
laymen, who use the profession only 
as leading up to a higher sphere of 
occupation. None of them believe 
in, or really care for, the work they 
are for the present employed in. 
Now we submit that a very slight 
consideration will satisfy everyone 
that at least half the staff in all our 
first-class schools are laymen. And 
though we have no statistics at 
hand to refer to, we think it is not 
too much to say that a very large 
proportion both of laymen and of 
clergymen do stick to their pro- 
fession as schoolmasters. In our own 
experience, at any rate, a really 
zealous schoolmaster, who loves his 
work and takes a pride in it, is by 
no means such a *rara avis as ‘A’ 
would have us believe. The liberty 
which almost every new scheme 
that is now published allows to the 
governors or trustees of schools to 
choose head masters, regardless of 
their religious profession, is tending 
very largely to increase the number 
of lay headships. And this fact of 
itself contributes, slowly it may be, 
but not the less surely, to retain in 
the profession those who have once 
entered it. 

Besides his error in assuming 
that schoolmasters do not, asa class, 
like (to say nothing of taking a 
pride in) their profession, ‘A’ ap- 
pears wholly to neglect in his sur- 
vey of educational teaching the very 
numerous and important schools 
and colleges belonging to the va- 
rious Nonconformist sects. From 
what he says, one is almost led to 
infer that there are no schools but 
those belonging to the Established 
Church, and that those are entirely 
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under clerical influence. Itis hardly 
necessary to point out that in any 
discussion of schoolmastering the 
numbers and position of those en- 
gaged in the Nonconformist scheols: 
deserve to be taken into considera- 
tion equally with those of the Es- 
tablished Church. 

We have so far attempted to 
show that, even accepting the 
writer’s hypothesis as to the unities 
of a learned profession, the argu- 
ments he adduces are insufficient 
to prove that schoolmastering has 
no claim to the title. There still 
remains to be discussed the ques- 
tion whether he is correct in his 
estimate of a learned profession. 
We have undertaken to prove, and 
we think it not difficult to do so, 
that he has adopted a view of what 
constitutes a learned profession at 
once arbitrary and misleading; and 
that, though the unities on which 
he insists are characteristics of a 
learned profession, yet they are 
mere accidentals common to other 
professions as well, and by no 
means essentials distinctive of those 
to which he wishes to limit them. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see, upon the 
lines here laid down, which profes- 
sions ought, and which ought not, 
to be admitted within the sacred 
pale. Medicine and the bar he 
clearly alludes to as being worthy 
of the title. But the church, on 
the other hand, he as clearly denies 
to have any such claim. It is pos- 
sible that his open dislike to any- 
thing clerical has blinded him to 
the historical facts which, in our 
opinion, offer a key to the question, 
What constitutes a learned profes- 
sion? Be that as it may, we are 
forced, it would seem, to the con- 
clusion, that there are but two 
professions—the bar and medicine 
—worthy of being entitled learned. 
No mention is made of the army 
or the navy; and, whatever claims 
they may put forward in the future, 
in consequence of the revolution 
effected by science in the art of 
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war, few, we are inclined to sup- 
pose, would regard them as having 
‘been ‘learned’ in the past. And 
yet, for aught we can see, they pos- 
sess all the necessary qualifications 
demanded by our critic. No one 
will deny that a special course of 
training is needed to produce an 
efficient soldier. It is hard to be- 
lieve that military men are not 
regarded as experts in their own 
domain by the outside world of 
civilians. As little can the prizes 
either of the army or the navy 
be called extra-professional ; while, 
since the complete establishment 
of religious liberty, no one would 
dream of demanding of soldier or 
sailor any further qualifications in 
respect of religion. 

If the test is applied to other 
professions, the most remote, as 
one would think, from the idea of 
a learned profession, we shall still 
be forced to the same conclusion, 
namely, that these so-called unities 
are the ordinary characteristics of 
all professions, be they learned or 
not. Take, for instance, the pro- 
fessional teacher of cricket, or 
fencing, or swimming. Such men 
are employed in most of our first- 
class schools equally with the pro- 
fessor of languages, mathematics, 
or science. Nor, if we look only to 
the wnities of professional teaching, 
is it easy to see in what respects 
the status of the one differs from 
that of the other. The drill ser- 
geant or swimming master, not to 
mention the ‘ professional’ in the 
cricket field, must have undergone 
a thorough training before he would 
be accepted as a fit trainer in a 
public school. No one will deny 
that he possesses that authority 
which it is the right of every ez- 
pert to claim over his pupii. It is 
certainly superfluous to argue that 
he does not fulfil the two remain- 
ing requisites, which we are now 
to regard as the special unities 
of a learned profession. How, then, 
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is the schoolmaster superior to the 
drill sergeant? In what special 
qualities are we to seek his distin. 
guishing characteristics? Precisely, 
we would answer, in that which 
constitutes him a member of a 
learned profession, viz. the nature 
of his education. The schoolboy 
who has passed from one of our 
public schools into one of the uni- 
versities, and thence has returned, 
it may be, to his own old school to 
teach a younger generation, has, 
we submit, attained the requisites 
of a learned profession in every 
sense as fully as the ‘ learned ’ pro- 
fessor, who, after the same course, 
stays to lecture in his university. 
And unless we are prepared to de- 
grade the latter from the honour. 
able position he now holds, it is idle 
to assert that the former is un- 
worthy of it. The essential fact in 
which both of them, as well as the 
barrister, the clergyman, and the 
physician, find a common meeting 
point is, that they have all enjoyed 
the advantages of the highest and 
most liberal education which the 
country can boast of. In neither 
case have they been obliged to learn 
the dry details of their work in 
the same monotonous, mechanical 
fashion as the banker’s or the solici- 
tor’sclerk. They are learned because 
their education has been of a higher 
order, both in the way of mere lite- 
rary attainments and of general 
culture, than that of the lower 
fourth-form boy suddenly pro- 
moted to a high stool in a clerk’s 
office. 

This fact seems to us so clear and 
indubitable, that we are filled with 
astonishment that anyone should 
have failed to remark it. It is at 
once the common-sense view, and 
that which accords with the etymo- 
logical signification of the title in 
dispute. Nor is it necessary to 
make more than a brief reference 
to the confirmatory evidence which 
history lends to the case. In for- 
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mer days the one essentially learned 
profession was the Church, and this 
very patent fact should, one might 
have supposed, have prevented ‘ A’ 
from falling into the error of deny- 
ing it to be so to-day. Then eccle- 
siastics reigned supreme not only in 
the schools and universities, but 
also on the Bench, at the Bar, and 
in the highest offices of State. 
Gradually the lay element began to 
supersede the ecclesiastical in one 
province after the other; and the 
Inns of Court especially were estab- 
lished as a sort of legal university 
for the secular training of barris- 
ters, a character which they still 
in some degree retain; and had it 
not been for these admirable insti- 
tations the Bar might have sunk 
erenow to a lower level. But though 
the Church was stript of one branch 
of power after the other, it has never 
ceased to retain its character of a 
learned profession, nor will it do so 
as long as the majority of its mem- 
bers receive that education which 
alone qualifies a man for the title of 
learned. 
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We have thus endeavoured to 
defend the schoolmastering pro- 
fession from the stigma with which 
it has been assailed, and to justify 
the well-founded claims of all its 
members to a title of which it is 
attempted to rob them. If argu- 
ments avail aught, they will, we 
trust, have some weight in favour 
of justice, which is certainly on the 
side of the schoolmasters. That 
the teaching profession is in many 
respects badly used is a fact which 
we do not deny; and we would 
gladly see schoolmasters make some 
united and determined effort not 
only to assert their own rights, 
which, in the struggle for existence, 
seem likely to be overborne, but also 
to reform the abuses which we do 
not deny to exist. To this end we 
would suggest the possibility of the 
formation of some association or 
annual conference which should 
assemble to discuss matters of com- 
mon interest. This is, however, 
only a hint, upon which it does not 
fall within our present limits to 
dwell at further length. 


C. A. Vansitrart ConyBEARE. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY UNDER ENGLISH RULE! 


By Francis Witt1am Newman. 


BUNDANT experience has es- 
tablished in the cultivated 
men of Europe, as testified in 
European literature, the conviction 
that a fixed system of slavery is a 
deadly plague-spot in any national 
institution. Notoriously, it is fatally 
demoralising to the masters, and 
inevitably oppressive to the slaves. 
From an industrial aspect it is in- 
tensely wasteful; and by dishonour- 
ing labour, it propagates idleness 
and vice among poor freemen. 
Through the danger of insurrec- 
tions it also conduces to military 
weakness. Notwithstanding the 
attempts in the American Union 
at a philosophic defence of the 
cruel and ruinous system but lately 
dominant there, and the deplorable 
support given to them in England 
by one eminent man of letters, we 
can happily say that the vile and 
hateful institution is now thorough- 
ly condemned by the collective 
European intellect. 

But unhappily English colonists 
and seamen in large numbers are 
unversed in our higher literature, 
are ignorant of past history, and, 
when out of reach of English law, 
are very apt to reconstruct both 
law and morals for themselves. In 
many of our colonies, as in the 
Mauritius and in Qneensland, 
local laws are made which reduce 
Chinese immigrants to a state 
closely similar to slavery. In the 
English West Indies nothing but 
the strong hand of the Home 
Government stops the importation 
of coolies to be converted into vir- 
tual slaves ; and the temper shown 


2 Slavery and Freedom in the British West Indies. 


Longmans. 1860. 
The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


by the whites of the Cape Colony 
towards the native Kafirs and 
Hottentots is anything but re- 
assuring. It is but a little while 
ago since the excellent and humane 
Commodore Goodenough was killed 
on one island of the Pacific, and 
Bishop Patteson on another, be. 
cause English merchant ships had 
carried natives away by fraud or 
violence. Fiji has narrowly been 
rescued from such lawless treat- 
ment, and Sir Alexander Gordon, 
the governor, without very ample 
and exceptional powers, would be 
quite unable to suppress our buc- 
caneers, who with the arts of high 
civilisation and the enterprise of 
capital unite gross and heartless 
brutality. Unless knowledge in 
the English public reinforce our 
Government, which is always s0 
overworked as to lean towards evil 
laxity, the British colonies are 
likely to use their early freedom in 
this pernicious direction. But (so 
many are the novelties and dis- 
tractions of English polities) our 
young people in tens of thousands 
are totally ignorant of the history 
of negro slavery. Even those who 
cannot at all be called uneducated 
easily believe bold assertions—such 
as, that the liberation of West 
Indian slaves was an unfortunate 
mistake and a failure; that the 
anti-slavery party ought to have 
aimed at gradual abolition and did 
not; that they were fanatics; that 
the islands have never been so pro- 
sperous since the emancipation; 
and that as slaves the blacks were 
better off and better behaved than 


By Charles Buxton, MP. 


The Slave Colonies of Great Britain. Hatchard and Son, 1826, second edition. 
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now. So widespread is ignorance 
of this great and melancholy his- 
tory in the younger generation, 
that it is believed a retrospect in 
moderate compass may be timely 
and acceptable. 

The first matter perhaps on 
which a distinct understanding is 
desirable, is the legal aspect of the 
slave trade and of slavery. The 
one and the other were from the 
beginning utterly illegal, and only 
gained a show of legality through 
the malversations and neglects of 
Executive officers, whose real duty 
was to denounce the system and 
suppress it wherever it lay in their 
power. The position of the English 
king and his chief ministers was 
in early days somewhat difficult, 
and a few words may be not amiss 
on thishead. The power of Queen 
Elizabeth by sea was very puny in 
comparison to that of Spain; the 
supplies of her Exchequer scant. 
She rejoiced in the exploits of in- 
dividual sea-captains, with little 
inquiry as to the legality of 
their proceedings, whether towards 
Spaniards or Africans. The Eng- 
lish slave trade, in fact, began with 
Sir John Hawkins in the year 
1562. He had obtained leave from 
the Queen to carry Africans to 
America with their own free consent ; 
but he forced them on board his 
ships not without slaughter, and 
escaped without punishment; nay, 
a few years later, received high 
honour from the Queen. When 
Virginia attained a fixed condition 
as a colony—scarcely before 1615, 
mm which year fifty acres of land 
were assigned to every emigrant 
and his heirs—the cultivation of 
tobacco instantly followed. Five 
years later a Dutch ship brought a 
cargo of negroes from the coast of 
Africa, whom the Virginians (a 
mixed body of very low morals) 
joyfully received as slaves. But 
neither the slave trade nor slavery 

any legal sanction. King 
James was always in debt, and far 
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too much occupied with his own 
miserable pleasures to care about 
such a peccadillo, though in grant- 
ing a new constitution for Virginia 
he reserved a veto to their laws for 
the Court in England. Under 
James I. and Charles I. the English 
Parliament was helpless, and the 
slavery once introduced became 
chronic; children and grandchildren 
were born in slavery, and the sys- 
tem spread to our new colonies on 
the Continent. Of the West In- 
dian islands, most were occupied, 
and slavery introduced, by other 
European nations before us, so that 
England, in conquering them, found 
slavery existing. 

No sooner had we got free from 
struggle against the Stuarts than 
King William III. involved us in 
Continental war. Our growing 
maritime power sufficed to enforce 
anything upon the colonieson which 
the Parliament was bent; but the 
mass of the people knew little 
about the negroes, and the re- 
ligion of Protestants, being con- 
structed too much on the mere 
letter of the Bible, was not at all 
shocked by the idea of slavery. It 
was otherwise with the slave trade. 
Man-stealing is denounced by name 
in the New Testament as an odious. 
wickedness, and common sense 
taught everyone that to hunt and 
capture Africans for slaves or to 
buy them of the captors was as 
gross and indefensible a cruelty as 
if Algerines were to land on our 
coasts and carry Englishmen into 
slavery—a lot which did befall some 
of our seamen when intercepted by 
these pirates. Brydges, in his His- 
tory of Jamaica, tells us that as 
many as 70,000 slaves were im- 
ported into that island during the 
ten years, 1751-1760. It is a 
popular error to suppose that Par- 
liament passed a law to legalise the 
slave trade—an error propagated 
by the violent and unscrupulous 
men who engaged in it. But the 
law which undertook to ‘ regulate 
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the trade of Africa’ (23rd of 
George II.) added a strict prohibi- 
tion, under penalties, against taking 
on board or carrying away any 
African ‘by force or fraud.’ Fraud 
and violence were freely used ; but 
the colonial authorities winked at 
it. The Home Ministry perhaps 
had no ‘ official information ;’ and 
even in this century we know that 
the President of the Board of Con- 
trol and the Chairman of the Hon. 
East India Company professed in 
Parliament profound ignorance and 
disbelief of what was notorious to 
the missionaries and indigo planters, 
that the revenue over the greater 
part of India was collected by tor- 
ture. Each Ministry in turn coveted 
the support of as many ‘ interests’ 
as possible, and dreaded to make 
any great ‘interest’ its enemy. 
How soon ‘the planting inte- 
rest’ became powerful it is hard to 
say, but itis certain that in the middle 
of the last century they were a com- 
pact political body, and that there 
was a permanent connivance on the 
part of the British Ministries, who 
did not choose to risk incurring the 
planters’ enmity. Besides, since 
the Crown had reserved for itself a 
veto on colonial legislation, which 
abounded with Acts assuming slave- 
ry as legal, and with severe enforce- 
ments on the oppressed victims, all 
the Ministries in succession impli- 
cated themselves in the guilt by not 
advising the Sovereign to use the 
veto. Moreover, as time went on, 
the English Crown had slave colo- 
nies of its own, in which was no 
Colonial Legislature. These were 
counted as four, viz. two in Guiana 
(Demerara and Berbice), St. Lucia, 
and Trinidad. The Cape and the 
Mauritius were soon added. Thus 
while no Parliamentary sanction 
was given to the slave trade or to 
slavery (further than the careless 
use of the word slave, perhaps by 
the cunning amendment of planters 
sitting in the House), the Executive 
Government both at home and in 
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the colonies treacherously and by 
lachesse established it in fact, 
though this could not make it legal. 
Americans of the Southern States 
have often reproached England 
with ‘forcing slavery upon them.’ 
It is very certain that they were 
glad to be ‘ forced ;’ but their plea 
suggests that some of our Ministries 
went beyond connivance, and ac- 
tually promoted the pernicious and 
horrible institution. One glaring 
fact may here be pointed at, as show- 
ing against what a power in Parlia- 
ment itself an English Ministry had 
to struggle in the first quarter of 
this century. St. Domingo or 
Hayti kad effected its actual libera- 
tion from France, but was often 
threatened by the French arms, 
During our many wars with France 
or Spain, we had zealously seized 
Canada and Acadia on the continent, 
and among islands the Mauritius, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
and Trinidad, yet we rejected all 
the overtures of free Hayti, and 
would in no way acknowledge her 
independence. The Haytians were 
ready to make every concession for 
the advantage of our commerce and 
our acknowledgment; many said 
they would have even adopted our 
language ; but to their earnest en- 
treaties for friendship we replied by 
an Act of Parliament which prohi- 
bited all intercourse between Hayti 
and Jamaica! When Mr. Canning 
recognised the independence of 
Spanish America, no mention was 
made of Hayti, which at last was 
in consequence forced to compro- 
mise with France. As late as 1825 
an Act was passed declaring the 
forfeiture of any British ship, with 
its cargo, which should sail from 
Jamaica to St. Domingo or from 
St. Domingo to Jamaica, and for- 
bidding any foreign ship that had 
touched at St. Domingo to enter 
any port of Jamaica. So powerful 
was West India sentiment in both 
Houses of Parliament! Yet the 
planters never dared to try to ob- 
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tain any Act that should directly 
legitimate slavery. 

The American lawyers who wrote 
and spoke in the interest of the 
slaveholders were well aware that 
slavery rested on no other basis than 
custom and local law. Henry Clay, 
in 1839, summed up the argument 
thus: ‘Two hundred years of legis- 
lation have sanctified (!) and sanc- 
tioned negro slaves as property.’ 
But no’ early American colony 
passed any enactment to originate 
the relation of master and slave; 
they did but asswme the relation and 
make laws to secure or regulate it. 
No slaveholder was able to prove in 
court that a particular man or 
woman was his slave according to 
law. Hence Mr. Mason, of Vir- 


ginia, when the Fugitive Slave Bill 
was pending, resisted the claim of 
trial by jury, because it would bring 
up the question of the legality of 
slavery, which (he said) it would be 
impossible to prove! On this ground, 
Congress struck out the jury trial ! 


When the question came on in 
the British Parliament concerning 
the slave trade, Mr. Pitt cited the 
Act (23 George II.), and insisted 
that it was a direct prohibition of 
the slave trade in the fact that it 
prohibited fraud and violence; and it 
gradually became impossible to hold 
any other view. Mr. Canning, in 
1799, signalised himself by his 
usual eloquence, of which somesen- 
tences must be here recorded: 
‘Trust not the masters of slaves in 
legislation for slavery. However 
specious their laws may appear, 
depend upon it they must be inef- 
fectual in their operation. It is in 
the nature of things that they should 
be so. Let then the British House 
of Commons do their part them- 
selves. Let them not delegate the 
trust of doing it to those who can- 
notexecute that trustfairly. Let the 
evil be remedied by an assembly of 
freemen, by the Government of afree 
people, not by the masters of slaves. 
Their laws can never reach the 
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evil. There is something in the 
nature of absolute authority, in the 
relation between master and slave, 
which makes despotism in all cases 
and in all circumstances an incom- 
petent and unsure executor even of 
its own provisions in favour of the 
objects of its power.’ Of course, 
this presumed that the masters did 
not wish to get rid of their des- 
potism. Mr. Canning knew the 
West Indians too well. His words 
were sadly justified in the sequel. 
Yet it was not given to the Tory 
party to abolish even the slave 
trade. The West Indian interest 
was to them then nearly what the 
Publican interest is now. Mr. Pitt 
died, in January 1806, broken- 
hearted by the successes of Napo- 
leon, and Lord Grenville succeeded 
him as Prime Minister, with Fox 
(ever the advocate of peace) as 
Foreign Secretary, who, in June, 
moved a resolution against the 
slave trade. But he was already 
in very bad health, and died after 
being in office eight months. ‘ Two 
things,’ he said on his death-bed, 
‘I wish to see accomplished: peace 
with Europe, and the abolition of 
the slave trade: but of the two, 
Iwish more the latter.’ He had to 
bequeath the completion of this 
work to his successors. Lord Grey . 
(then Lord Howick) passed the 
Bill triumphantly through the 
Commons, and Lord Grenville with 
difficulty carried it to a final issue 
on the 25th of March, 1807, a few 
minutes before the Ministers re- 
signed, disgusted with the King’s 
obstinacy concerning the Catholics. 
Next year the United States de- 
clared the slave trade to be piracy, 
herein going beyond England in 
severity. 

The agitation against the slave 
trade, carried on in Parliament by 
the eloquence of Wilberforce, and 
aided by the learning and zeal of 
many eminent talents, was a great 
enlightenment to England ; but it 
was not the first step towards 
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emancipation. A first-rate judicial 
sentence had already pronounced 
against slavery: which was the 
more remarkable and the more im- 
portant, since English judges in 
general, as other civil officials, had 
indirectly sanctioned the institution. 
Under the circumstances it was to 
be expected. In the colonies where 
slavery existed, every man of im- 
portance held slaves ; the income of 
all the educated classes depended 
on slavery. The very men appointed 
as protectors of slaves were gene- 
rally slaveholders, and the judges as 
well as the clergy were implicated 
in the same interest. When the 
colonial lawyers and judges recog- 
nised slaves as property, and their 
documents were produced in an 
English court, where no advocate 
stood up to protest in the interest of 
the blacks that men and women 
were not and could not be property, 
no one could expect an English 
judge to open this question of him- 
self. As he could not effect the 
freedom of the human beings called 
‘property,’ he would seem to him- 
self to be injuring a white person 
with no benefit to the blacks. In 
the result the slave-owners were 
able to claim that their right of 
property in slaves had been again 
and again acknowledged by English 
judges. Yet, as hinted above, a criti- 
cal case had already occurred, which 
deserves here special detail. 

A planter brought to London a 
slave called James Somerset, in 
1772,and when he fell ill, inhumanly 
turned him out of doors. Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, a philanthropic barris- 
ter, found him in the street, placed 
him in a hospital where he recovered 
his health, and then got him a 
situation as a servant. Two years 
after, his old master arrested and 
imprisoned him as a runaway slave, 
Mr. Sharp brought the case before 
the Lord Mayor, who ordered 
Somerset to be set at liberty. But 
the master seized him violently in 
presence of the Lord Mayor and 
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Mr. Sharp; on which the latter 
brought an action against the mas. 
ter for assault. The question of 
law was finally referred to the 
twelve judges, in February and 
May of that year, who decided 
unanimously that no man can be 
accounted a slave on English terri- 
tory. This decision is often quoted, 
as though the soil of Great Britain 
made a slave free; but that is a 
legal fiction. Evidently, it is only 
when aslave (so called) comes with- 
in the reach of an English court that 
his freedom is declared. At that 
time the American colonies were 
beginning their quarrel with Great 
Britain, but had not renounced 
allegiance. All the colonies were 
subject to the common law of Eng- 
land; and if in Virginia and 
Jamaica there had been a judge as 
upright and able as Lord Mansfield 
and a philanthropist as zealous as 
Granville Sharp, it would seem 
that slavery might have been dis- 
solved by a few judicial trials. 
This decision was of vast impor- 
tance in opening the eyes of the 
British public to the essential 
illegality of a system morally so 
iniquitous. Honest, plain men were 
emboldened to look to the bottom 
of the case, when the shield and 
screen of law was removed. What 
if Parliament were to enact that in 
some county in England five per- 
sons out of six should become the 
property of the sixth, just as horses 
and cows are, and that the progeny 
for ever of these thus enslaved 
should be slaves? Would it be 
within the competence of Parlia- 
ment so to vote? Or if by mere 
violence a part of the community 
were enslaved to another party, and 
Parliament and the courts were in- 
famously to connive at it, would 
custom ever make the iniquity 
equitable, and vest in the violent 
oppressors a right of compensation 
when no longer ‘allowed to defraud 
men of their dearest natural rights? 
Every freeman who justified insur- 
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rection against royal tyranny was 
necessarily led to justify slave in- 
surrection against their masters, 
however he might shudder at pos- 
sible fierce retaliation for past in- 
juries. Thus the mental revolution 
of England was begun, and in spite 
of the distraction of two dreadfal 
wars—or we may say three—against 
the American colonists, against the 
French Republic, and, after the 
short peace of Amiens, against 
Napoleon I., the movement was at 
length carried to completion. But 
the interval between the decision 
concerning James Somerset and 
the Act of 1833 which emancipated 
the slaves, just exceeded half a 
century. This largely depended on 
the vicious implication of the Eng- 
lish Ministry in the system. 

Most of the colonies had inde- 
pendent local legislatures, and the 
apparent power of the British 
Ministry was limited to vetoing 
their Acts. Not but that they 
generally stood in such awe of in- 
surrection that a force of British 
soldiers was needful to them, which 
force any Ministry could withdraw 
if they were contumacious. But 
they made sure that no Ministry 
would dave to expose them to 
possible massacre; insomuch that 
the Jamaica Legislature, in a pet, 
threatened to send the English 
soldiers home. In every practical 
sense the power of our Ministers 
was certainly limited in striving 
against the desperate mischief 
which the connivance of their pre- 
decessors had established. But 
there was one recently acquired 
colony in which the power of the 
Crown was not restricted—Trini- 
dad, a considerable island, ninety 
miles long, fifty broad, opposite the 
mouths of the Orinoco. It belonged 
frst to the Spaniards, then to the 
French, and was captured by Aber- 
crombie so late as 1797. Mr. Pitt 
was then in full power. A glorious 
opportunity was offered to this 
advocate of freedom to annihilate 
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slavery in Trinidad ; but apparently 
he had not the heart to carry out 
his own principles, even where he 
had no need to court votes. He 
was probably as afraid to encounter 
the ill-will of the West Indian 
planters, as Mr. Lincoln to meet 
the frown of Kentucky. Not only 
was this precious opportunity lost, 
but the Ministry were put afresh 
into the very evil position of them. 
selves acknowledging, regulating, 
and establishing slavery in an island 
where neither the English Parlia- 
ment nor any old routine hampered 
them. This false position they be- 
queathed as an evil legacy to their 
successors. Those who were them- 
selves ‘regulating’ a strictly illegal 
inhumanity in Trinidad and Guiana, 
could do nothing but seek to regu- 
late and soften it in the other colo- 
nies. To declare for freedom was 
to condemn their predecessors, and 
some of themselves. Thus they 
were (so to say) constrained to 
justify slavery as such, to censure 
only any extremes of cruelty, and 
to maintain that the master had 
earned by the long custom of fraud 
and oppression a right to compen- 
sation (just as did Mr. Bruce, now 
Lord Aberdare, concerning the pub- 
licans—the renewal of their licences 
by negligent routine had given them 
amoral right to continued renewal!) 
—and these Ministers were to con- 
duct the process by which alone 
freedom could be established. A 
most unpromising conjuncture! 

To these difficulties of the posi- 
tion was added a religious contro- 
versy. It could not be pretended 
that either the Old or the New 
Testament forbade slavery as a 
national institution ; it was a mani- 
fest fact that Paul exhorted slaves 
to obey their masters, ‘as service 
to Christ;’ nay, that he sent back 
the fugitive slave Onesimus to his 
Christian master Philemon, and did 
not command the master to en- 
franchise the slave, nor to pay up 
all the wages of which he had 
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defrauded him, but contented him- 
self with begging forgiveness for 
the slave if he had stolen any- 
thing, and urging his reception as 
a brother in Christ, since Paul 
had converted him. Liberal inter- 
preters may give excellent reasons 
why the conduct of the Apostle 
cannot be a law of life. But of 
course the slave-owners, both in the 
West Indies and on the American 
continent, triumphantly claimed 
the great Apostle as on their side ; 
and, what is remarkable, they 
carried with them in their advocacy 
of ‘the letter which killeth’ (to 
use St. Paul’s own words) not the 
ignorant vulgar, but the more 
educated and refined, who ought to 
have discerned the broad principles 
of justice and morality preached by 
the Apostle as paramount over iso- 
lated texts and detail of conduct. 
It cannot be doubted that sympathy 
with wealth and aristocracy was 
the cause: thus the more accom- 
plished clergy of the Episcopal 
Churches became apologists or 
advocates of slavery, while the 
less educated Nonconformists stood 
up for freedom and right. Yet 
each party claimed the Bible as on 
its side. In Jamaica, by far the 
largest of our West Indian islands, 
there was already a bishop, and 
it is only too clear that he drew his 
inspiration from the planters. 
What is more deplorable, our 
bishops in the House of Lords were 
never on the right side. In 1852 
Sir George Stephen, writing a 
short retrospect, observes that re- 
formers in England had one ad- 
vantage over the American Union 
—namely, in titled leaders. ‘ Royalty 
lent us countenance in the person 
of William, Duke of Gloucester ; 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grenville, 
Lord Grey, and many peers of 
minor note gave their unqualified 
support. The bishops—No! the 
less we say of their Right Reve- 
rend Lordships in connection with 
slavery the better.’ John Wesley 
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had seen slavery in America, and 
called it the sum of all villanies, 
The Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Independents, and the Episcopal 
Low Church (to which Wilberforce 
belonged), and eminently the 
Quakers, were zealous for freedom, 
and chiefly from these religious 
circles the mass of our abolitionists 
came, despite of Onesimus. Zeal 
for missions arose chiefly from the 
same ranks. The High Church in 
the colonies desired to be on 
pleasant terms with the colonists, 
and succeeded; but the Noncon- 
formist missionaries were always 
on very unpleasant terms with 
them. It could not be hidden from 
the planters that these missionaries 
pitied the sufferings of the slaves, 
and were trusted by them; out of 
which a belief arose that they 
fostered disaffection, and ran as 
close as they dared to stirring up 
resistance. In every insurrection 
the white men, through panic, 
became ferocious and uncontrolled. 
The home authorities never knew 
how to deal with an insurrection; 
for while they dared not justify it, 
their consciences did not condemn 
it, and they abhorred the indis- 
criminate cruelty of the planters or 
their agents. Two outrages against 
missionaries excited violent in- 
dignation in England. The one 
was the destruction of a Methodist 
chapel in Barbadoes, as a part of 
the persecution of the missionaries. 
This was about 1825. The white 
population of all orders were guilty. 
The magistrates exulted in the out- 
rage, some of them were said to 
have taken part in it. When Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Fowell) Buxton 
brought the matter before Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Canning, as Ministerial 
leader in the Commons, reprobated 
the conduct of the whites most 
severely, and moved a vote of ad- 
dress to the Crown (which was 
unanimously adopted by the House) 
assuring his Majesty of their readi- 
ness to concur in every measure 
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needed for securing ample protec- 
tion and religious toleration in all 
his Majesty’s dominions. Yet no 
white man was punished or cen- 
sured, though in 1816, when there 
was an insurrection of the blacks, 
numbers were massacred in cold 
blood. 

The other outrage was in Deme- 
rara during the panic of an insur- 
rection, October 1823, against the 
Rev. John Smith, a missionary 
from the Congregationalists (Lon- 
don Missionary Society). In time 
of actual peace he was tried, not by 
a jury, but by a court-martial at 
the drum-head, and condemned to 
death as having incited the slaves 
to an insurrection—an entirely 
false charge. They did not dare 
to execute their own sentence, but 
they threw him into a hot and pesti- 
lential prison,—treatment of which 
he died before the free pardon from 
England was able to reach him. A 
burst of indignation had come from 
this country, Churchmen and Non- 
conformists uniting to demand 
justice; yet Mr. Brougham’s mo- 
tion in the Commons concerning it 
was voted down, as the Ministry 
would not break with the planting 
interest. 

Yet in a circular from the Govern- 
ment, attributed to Mr. Canning, 
‘mitigating measures’ were re- 
commended to the colonies, such as 
might prepare the negroes for free- 
dom. Especially the discontinu- 
ance of flogging females was urged. 
The last proposal was discussed in 
each colony separately, and voted 
down in every one. Young lads 
were set to whip their own sisters. 
Mr. Charles Buxton gives an ex- 
tract from a Jamaica newspaper, 
to show how the planters of that 
island received these mild and 
very partial recommendations of 
the Home Government (Jamaicc 
Journal, June 28, 1823) : ‘We will 
pray the Imperial Parliament to 
amend their origin, which is 
bribery ; to cleanse their con- 
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sciences, which are corrupt; to 
throw off their disguise, which is 
hypocrisy; to break with their 
false allies, who are the saints; 
and finally, to banish from among 
them all the purchased rogues, 
who are three-fourths of their 
number.’ The excessive cruelty 
with which the whip was often 
used, could not be kept secret; but 
from the nature of the case, it was 
easy to reply that any facts at- 
tested were exceptional. In the 
Crown colonies an overseer was 
allowed at his own discretion to 
inflict twenty-five lashes (each lash 
generally drawing blood) on any 
negro, male or female ; in the other 
colonies thirty-nine lashes were 
allowed. The evidence became 
worse and worse, the more it was 
inquired into; the papers laid be- 
fore Parliament in 1824 were full 
of frightful details. Mr. Charles 
Buxton, in his excellent little book, 
observes that according to the 
sworn returns from the four Crown 
colonies, there were 68,921 flog- 
gings in the two years 1828-29 ; and 
according to general report, the 
full legal number of stripes was 
ordinarily inflicted. But what 
could not be explained away, was 
the awful fact of the dying off of 
the population. This is only to be 
expected where eighteen hours of 
work are exacted in the sugar 
harvest. However, in eleven is- 
lands, which also sent returns, the 
slaves decreased in twelve years 
from 558,194 to 497,975. Every- 
where, we now know, field labour 
thus destroys a slave population 
which is not recruited by a slave 
trade. 

Meanwhile the popular movement 
was becoming irresistible. From 
1772 onward, Granville Sharp had 
continued to exert himself, and in 
1787, became chairman of a com- 
mittee of twelve persons, the nucleus 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. All 
but two were Quakers. Sharp began 
the colony of Sierra Leone at his 
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own expense, by sending thither a 
number of negroes whom he met in 
the streets of London. Till his 
death in 1813 he continued such 
philanthropic action. But the So- 
ciety thus formed was soon strength- 
ened by eminent and zealous coad- 
jutors. The names of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce, Lushington, Denman, 
Mackintosh, Stephen, Zachary Mac- 
aulay (editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter), Henry Brougham, live 
in honoured memory. Sir William 
Dolben began with the claim that 
the slave trade should be ‘ regu- 
lated and conducted with human- 
ity’! On approaching the problem 
practically it was soon found that 
nothing but total prohibition could 
succeed. So it is, when avarice 
and wealth have organised any huge 
scheme of mischief. The same 
thing was experienced in ‘ regulat- 
ing’ slavery, simply because the 
masters were adverse. But here, 
for a little while, the Spanish colo- 
nies, it seems, held out to us a false 
light. 

These colonies had been formed 
under a monarchy practically abso- 
lute. The marvellous and execrable 
enormities of such men as Cortes 
and Pizarro had presented the Kings 
of Spain with Transatlantic domi- 
nions; but Charles V. rather shud- 
dered at Cortes, and felt no grati- 
tude for a valour which so little 
respected royalty. By his laws of 
the Indies he sincerely intended to 
protect the unfortunate native Ame- 
ricans who had become his subjects, 
and the stronger African race im- 
ported to fill their places. The 
royal power did effectually prevent 
the chronic slavery under Spain 
from ever being so bad as under 
freer States—England and Hol- 
land. One very important point 
alone shall here be noticed. To 
this day in Cuba, the nobler parent 
determines the rank of the off- 
spring: the child of a freeman is 
free, though the mother be a slave. 
One might have thought that na- 
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tional pride would have claimed the 
same privilege for the children of 
an Englishman. But terrible to say, 
with us avarice overpowered both 
parental instinct and personal pride; 
our colonists decreed that in the 
case of mixed blood the children 
were all slaves. Thus the male pro- 
fligacy, which tended to advance 
freedom in the Spanish colonies, 
tended in ours to multiply slavery 
in its most hateful and demoralis- 
ing form. A man’s own children 
became his slaves—his cattle, and 
could be seized for his debts; his 
beautiful daughters might be sold 
as articles of voluptuousness. As 
an old overseer in Louisiana said 
to Mr. Olmsted, ‘ There is not an 
estate here, but the grandchildren 
of a former proprietor are whipped 
on the field.’ But in the Spanish 
colonies, despite of plentiful cruel- 
ties where men were despots, the 
sentiment was far better than in 
ours, and there was no enmity 
against colour. Hence, as soon as 
they attained liberation from Spain, 
the problem of emancipation was 
started by themselves, and solved 
differently in different colonies. One 
method was, to allow to the slave 
one day in the week as his own (in 
addition to any previous arrange- 
ment), and to fix a maximum for his 
price; then to enact, that when he 
could earn and pay a fifth part of 
his price, he should have a right to 
buy a second day free, leaving only 
four days in the week for his master. 
Thus an active and strong man 
bought first his own freedom, and 
afterwards that of his wife, and one 
helped another. In a climate where 
wants are few and the crops abun- 
dant, the slaves so rejoiced in the 
process of self-liberation, as not to 
brood over the injustice which 
withheld immediate unbought free- 
dom. {A second method was to 
declare all children born after a 
certain day to be free; or, indeed, 
both methods might be combined. 
The practical result was, that, in 
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one way or other, all the Spanish 
colonies got rid of slavery. Mexico, 
which had an arduous struggle 
against Spain, and scarcely esta- 
blished a firm government until 
1824, immediately proceeded to 
abolish caste and slavery, and ef- 
fected the latter finally in 1829. 
Reports of the proceedings in the 
Spanish colonies, no doubt, reached 
the English Ministers, although 
neither by commerce nor by politics 
was there for a while any regular 
connection with them. Hence arose 
various schemes for gradual eman- 
cipation. The simplest and most 
plausible was to decree freedom for 
all children born after a certain 
day. This very measure was pro- 
posed by Lord Melville in the be- 
ginning of the century, but he did 
not suceeed in carrying it, and ap- 
parently it was not renewed ; yet it 
is evident that the Ministry from 
1820 onward were bent upon some 
gradual form of emancipation, 
which should save the interests 
of the planters, and be in harmony 
with the principles and action of 
their predecessors. They did not 
understand, that when masters de- 
sire freedom for their slaves, many 
modes are open which will give mu- 
tual satisfaction; but that when the 
masters stubbornly resist, then only 
one method can succeed—total and 
immediate freedom, follo ved by re- 
gulations which make the freedmen 
socially, industrially, and politically 
independent of the master’s resent- 
ment. The more the Ministers ex- 
erted themselves to ‘ regulate’ the 
slavery, the more bitter and violent 
did the planters or their substitutes 
become. Those who now say that 
the freedom ought to have been 
graduated, and that immediate 
emancipation was fanatical, simply 
show their total ignorance of the 
history—their folly and presump- 
tion. 

_ Sir Fowell Buxton had become 
in Parliament the avowed leader 
of the Abolitionists, when Mr.\ Wil- 
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berforce, through growing infirmi- 
ties, withdrew from public life. On 
May 15, 1823, he brought forward 
a motion that ‘slavery ought to be 
gradually abolished’ (so little of ob- 
stinate fanaticism was there in the 
Abolitionists): but the Ministry was 
frightened at being pledged to any- 
thing, and put forward Mr. Canning 
(an eloquent speaker for freedom) 
to oppose Mr. Buxton. Yet his 
‘amendment’ was nearly to the 
same effect. The matter was to be 
left in the hands of the Ministry, 
but the House was to profess its 
anxiety for emancipation at the 
earliest moment compatible with 
the welfare of the slaves them- 
selves (!) and the pecuniary inter- 
ests of the planters. Mr. Canning 
plausibly stated, that ‘in the colo- 
nies the British Constitution was 
not in full play.’ The Ministry, in 
fact, did not know how to enforce 
the ordinary rights of free negroes. 
But his liberal intentions were be- 
lieved to be so sincere, that it was 
thought wiser by the Abolitionists 
to trust him, and hope for the best. 
No one had attributed to the Tory 
Ministries of this century any supe- 
riority of talent. Mr. Canning was 
their only brilliant man; but many 
of them were highly respectable 
and worthy in private life, and 
were sincerely shocked that human 
beings should be deprived of the 
most elementary rights, and have 
no security against fantastic cruel- 
ties. The most despotically inclined 
of them, Lord Castlereagh, was 
driven to self-destruction in 1822 
by a creditable sensitiveness that 
his Continental policy had issued in 
nothing but mischief to Italy and 
Sicily, with the near prospect of 
the undoing of English work in 
Spain. The death of Lord Castle- 
reagh (who had very recently be- 
come Marquis of Londonderry) 
was just in time to stop Mr. Can- 
ning from sailing to India as Go- 
vernor-General, and installed him 
as Foreign Secretary. Though he 
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could not save the constitution of 
Spain from the armies of France, 
while the Spanish King was 
treacherous, with Russia and Aus- 
tria as allies in reserve, yet he sent 
a little army into Portugal, and 
told the combined sovereigns, in 
the hearing of Europe, that Eng- 
land by the stamp of her foot couid 
raise up war against them in the 
heart of their own kingdoms. He 
likewise acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish American 
colonies, all favourable to negro 
freedom, by which act (as he 
incautiously boasted) he ‘called 
into existence a New world to re- 
dress the balance of the Old.’ He 
also successfully instigated Presi- 
dent Monroe to issue the celebrated 
declaration, that the American 
Union could not be unconcerned 
at any attempt of European Mon- 
archy to establish itself on that 
side of the Atlantic. In short, 
this year 1823 was the first 
severance of England from the de- 
spotic Continental policy; it sent 
a throb of pride and confidence 
through the nation, and was a 
potent reinforcement of free senti- 
ment in the ranks of the English 
gentry. Lord Sidmouth, Lord 
Bathurst, Sir George Murray, Mr. 
Huskisson, and of younger men 
Mr. Peel and Lord Palmerston, 
were all scandalised by the details 
which the Government received of 
West Indian cruelties, which not 
only went unpunished, but did not 
lower the credit and honour of the 
perpetrators. 

To rehearse the dreadful accounts 
of intense cruelty and harassing 
miseries revealed to the Colonial 
Secretaries in official documents, 
would require many painful pages. 
Different colonies differed in degree 
of atrocity, yet everything seemed 
possible everywhere, and preven- 
tion or redress nowhere. Starva- 
tion and flogging were quite or- 
dinary; but far more exquisite 
cruelties passed unreproved. The 
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planters in the Bahamas, in reply 
to the circular of his Majesty's 
Colonial Minister, passed Acts to 
amend their slave laws and improve 
the condition of the free coloured 
people ; but when their new code 
reached Lord Bathurst (1824), he 
pronounced the injustice of many 
of the enactments to be so manifest, 
that he ‘assured himself’ the Colo- 
nial Legislature would remove them. 
But that Legislature replied by im- 
pugning the English suggestions 
as injurious to them, and avowed 
that ‘a strong sense of the great 
impolicy and absolute danger of 
change compelled them to refuse to 
alter their laws any farther.’ 

In Barbadoes, Mr. Moe, Speaker 
of the Assembly, in transmitting 
their new code to England, called 
it ‘a splendid work, which would 
endear their remembrance to pos- 
terity ;’ but Lord Bathurst was 
highly dissatisfied with the new 
code. Yet Jamaica and Demerara, 
with the Mauritius, seem on the 
whole to have ‘been the worst colo- 
nies. The missionary Smith well 
earned his murder from the planters 
by his plain remonstrances against 
the cruel treatment of slaves. ‘If 
it be asked,’ said he, ‘are there 
not authorities to whom the in- 
jured slaves can appeal for redress? 
Yes; but many of these are owners 
of plantations, and perhaps allow 
their managers to practise the same 
abuses. It would seem that some 
of them consider it a greater crime 
in the negroes to complain of their 
wrongs, than in the master to inflict 
them. The complainants are almost 
sure to be flogged, and frequently 
before the complaint is investi- 
gated, unless indeed listening to the 
master be called investigation. But 
even where the justice of the com- 
plaint is undeniable, the result is 
often such that the negroes cannot 
tell whether the law is made to pro- 
tect the oppressed or to indemnify 
the oppressor.” No wonder that 
the planters did not like mission- 
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aries! The Rev. Mr. Austin of 
Demerara, a respected clergyman, 
who was made a member of the 
Court of Inquiry concerning the 
insurrection, attested that the in- 
structions given to the negroes 
by Mr. Smith had eminently 
tended to prevent bloodshed; in- 
deed, had actually saved the lives 
of men who were now seeking Mr. 
Smith’s life. Yet, on the whole, 
the judgment of Mr. Knibb, a 
Baptist missionary in Jamaica, 
seems to be sound. He said that 
where a negro accepts the Gospel 
spiritually, it softens and tranquil- 
lses him; but the enlightening 
power to the intellect, which all 
teaching gives, goes wider abroad 
than the spiritualising power. To 
learn something of the outer world, 
of its nations and its powers; to 
reflect on themselves and their 
slavish relation to one equally 
mortal, equally responsible to God ; 
to see and feel how different was 
the missionary’s behaviour to them 
from that of their master—had all 
an electric effect, not contributing 
to the stability of slavery. The 
planters of Demerara answered 
Lord Bathurst's circular defiantly : 
declared that their right in their 
slave property was as complete as 
anyone’s right to any property, 
and claimed to send deputies to 
England to argue to this effect 
before the King in Council. Lord 
Bathurst and his colleagues would 
probably have been satisfied if they 
could have won for the slaves just 
the most elementary rights, such 
as, that a husband should have his 
own wife sacred to him, that the 
honour of girls should be safe, that 
the whip should not be used indis- 
criminately, nor cruelly, nor at all 
to females, that young children 
should not be taken away from the 
mother, that the evidence of slaves 
and black men should be heard in 
court, that all judicial sentences 





2 It is called ‘ his last decision.’ 
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should be strictly just, and no 
punishment excessive or peculiar, 
such as rubbing pepper into the 
eyes and salt into wounds: but not 
one point could be made sure. 
The planters were willing, for in- 
stance, to concede to slaves a 
nominal marriage, but only with 
the addition, ‘ provided that in no 
way it prejudice the owner’s rights.’ 
Of course to make the wife an 
object inviolable to the owner’s will, 
or to forbid his selling her away, 
did prejudice his fancied rights. 
Slaves were heard in court, but not 
only were not believed when they 
complained; they were far oftener 
punished for complaining : while if 
a pretext were wanted for punish- 
ing (perhaps hanging) a slave for 
an alleged scheme of insurrection, 
the evidence of a single slave was 
greedily accepted and acted upon. 
‘'hus the Ministers were check- 
mated in their schemes of gradual, 
moderate, judicious reform, and per- 
haps lamented too late that Lord 
Melville’s scheme of freeing all 
children born after a near date had 
been opposed. 

In the year 1828 a judicial sen- 
tence was pronounced that much 
afflicted Abolitionists. A negro 
woman of Antigua, called Grace, 
had visited England and returned 
to Antigua ; and the question arose, 
whether after becoming free by 
touching English soil (such was the 
faulty way of putting the case) 
she could be seized as a slave in 
Antigua. It fell to Lord Stowell, a 
revered and venerable Judge in the 
Admiralty Court, to pronounce on 
this matter.? He was elder brother 
of the Lord Chancellor Eldon, both 
of them intense haters of novelty, 
under whatever pretext of reform. 
If the advocate of the woman had 
alleged that the fact of English 
courts accounting her free proved 
that her original slavery was an 
illegal piece of violence, Lord Stowell 





He retired from the bench in 1828, aged eighty-three. 
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might have been forced to another 
decision; but, conveniently for 
him, that topic was not mooted. 
He argued in his award, that ‘ In- 
numerable Acts of Parliament that 
regulate the condition of slaves 
tend to consider them as mere 
goods and chattels constituting 
part of the value of estates ;’ that 
‘Colonial slavery has been favoured 
and supported by our own courts, 
which have liberally imparted to it 
their protection and encowragement’ 
(an astonishing imputation on Eng- 
lish Judges) ; he further said : ‘he 
trusts that he shall not depart from 
the modesty which belongs to his 
situation, and (he hopes) to his 
character, when he observes, that 
ancient custom is generally recog- 
nised as a just foundation of all 
law.’ When a judge of exemplary 
fairness in all international disputes 
shut his eyes to the main question, 
whether the violent detention of a 
woman in slavery, which was pro- 
nounced lawless in England, was 
not equally against English law in 
our colonies; when he further made 
custom and connivance a just basis 
for hideous iniquity, this sent a 
thrill of indignation into Abolition- 
ists. In fact, Lord Stowell pro- 
ceeded to call slavery a crime! 
‘ Emancipation,’ he said, ‘can only 
be effected at the joint expense 
of both countries (the colonies 
and England), for it is in a pe- 
culiar manner the cRIME of this 
country.’ Marvellous judgment! 
Our population were in no compli- 
city with it, but only certain 
planters of the West Indies, the 
Ministry, and (if we believe Lord 
Stowell), the Judges, who, he says, 
‘liberally protected and encouraged 
it.’ Therefore he followed them in 
promoting ‘crime.’ However, the 
slave-owners were jubilant, and felt 
themselves in a legal sense much 
stronger than before. It became 
abundantly clear, that neither the 
Tory Ministers nor Tory judges were 
willing to treat a purely moral 
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question from its moral grounds. 
The same thing was soon to appear 
in a Whig Ministry. 

In one important matter Tory 
Ministers had acted the Abolition- 
ist with a high hand. In our 
American War of 1813-14, our 
Ministry invaded the American con- 
tinent and called the slaves to liberty. 
They could not more emphatically 
disown the doctrine that slaves 
were private property; this was 
remembered by the English Abo- 
litionists. The bold claims of the 
West Indian planters further opened 
the weakness of applying to their 
case schemes of gradual abolition 
such as had suited in some of the 
Spanish colonies. Men are not 
willing to have one-sixth part of 
their ‘property’ taken away; of 
what use is it (asked the Abolition- 
ists) to require the planters to give 
to the slaves one day in the week 
free, if they regard the slaves as 
their property? Again, as to the 
slaves buying themselves and their 
wives or children, may not the 
planter say he prefers to keep his 
property, and will not sell it at any 
price? It became more and more 
manifest that the nucleus of the 
whole controversy lay in the ques- 
tions, ‘Can innocent men be justly 
made the chattels of other men? 
Tf a felon be ever so justly enslaved 
for life, would it be just on that 
account to make his children and 
children’s children slaves? Can 
that be just concerning the children 
of men who are cruelly torn away 
from their native land, which 
would not be just concerning the 
children of felons? Can any long 
duration of such oppression confer 
a right of continued oppression ? 
If t!: :e is to be compensation, is 
it not due from the oppressors to 
the oppressed?’ No doubt, all 
these considerations were as clear 
as daylight to the earliest Abo- 
litionists; but inasmuch as free- 
dom could only be gained through 
the Parliament and the Ministry, 
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they did not wish to run too far 
ahead of those who had to be con- 
vinced. When the Quakers and 
Nonconformists took up among 
the people the argument for free- 
dom which Wilberforce and others 
pleaded in Parliament, the zeal of 
lecturers and speakers from the 
platform was ever on the increase, 
Scarcely any of these earnest men 
were paid for their services. Only 
at the last, in a few exceptional 
cases and for special reasons, was 
anyone paid; yet for many years 
no advance adequate to the neces- 
sity was made—apathy prevailed 
with the public. The reason at 
last appeared : no sufficiently broad 
principle was laid down. To force 
the planters to limit their stripes to 
twenty-five instead of thirty-nine, 
or to bring the slave toa magis- 
trate to be flogged instead of by 
the overseer, public instinct felt, 
could bring no permanent result. 
At last the broad truth was pro- 
mulgated (a Quaker lady is said 
to have originated it)—‘Man by 
his moral nature never can become 
a chattel, therefore to uphold 
slawery is a crime against God.’ 
‘Until then’ (testified Sir George 
Stephen) ‘we found the people 
apathetic and incredulous of our 
success, when the press, the Par- 
liament, and the bishops were 
against us; but at last we had 
sounded the right note and touched 
a chord that never ceased to 
vibrate.” This may be called fana- 
ticism; but it is only by those 
who do not know what justice 
means, and are most superficially 
acquainted with human nature. 
Mr. Canning died, much lament- 
ed, after being for a few months 
Prime Minister, in 1827. In his 
short term of Premiership he 
achieved the Treaty of London, 
out of which sprang the deliver- 
ance of Greece (a little Greece, 
truly) from Turkish oppression. All 
England had sympathised deeply 
with the oppressed, and the voices 
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of praise for brave insurrection had 
echoes reaching to the West In- 
dies. An enfranchisement of Non- 
conformists in 1828, and of Catho. 
lics in 1829, followed. English 
newspapers were eagerly read in 
the West Indies, and the slaves 
became interested. In 1830, Charles 
X. of France, after conquering and 
keeping Algiers, because of an in- 
sult to his ambassador, violated his 
coronation oath, and was ejected 
from the throne by a popular 
rising. 

The success of this French in- 
surrection set all England agog; 
for we did not like to be behind 
the French in liberty. An insur- 
rection of Belgium against the mild 
and equitable rule of the King of 
Holland followed, simply from the 
dislike of Catholics to a Protestant 
sovereign. Next came the uprising 
of Poland against the tyranny of 
the Archduke Constantine and 
against his brother the Emperor 
Nicolas: the Polish Constitution 
had been violently overthrown some 
thirteen years earlier by Alexander 
I. That by the way. The impor- 
tant thing was, that the slaves in 
many of the West Indian islands 
became greedy for the public news 
of Europe. Some one was gene- 
rally found able to read ont the 
newspaper to the rest. When they 
learned how vehemently brave in- 
surgents were praised, a warm zeal 
for freedom was kindled in many 
hearts. Happily they read also 
that the people of England abhorred 
slavery, and were exerting them- 
selves for their emancipation. The 
hope of obtaining freedom peace- 
ably! restrained them from violent 
action. The Reverend John Barry, 
a Wesleyan missionary, who had 
resided twenty-seven years in Ja- 
maica, attested that zeal for free- 
dom had become an unquenchable 
passion there; and that when a 
number of them were executed 
after a recent insurrection, most of 
them died glorying in their: fate, 
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saying that if they had ten or 
twenty lives they would sacrifice 
all sooner than return into slavery. 
The Duke of Wellington, in the 
close of 1830, seeing the storm of 
liberty rising upon him, resigned 
on a trivial pretext; Lord Grey 
came to the front, and at once pro- 
nounced for Parliamentary Reform. 

King William 1V. and the Court 
yielded at first, but the House of 
Lords was obstinate, and a danger- 
ous two years’ struggle ensued. 
Meanwhile, matters grew worse, 
especially in Jamaica, which alone 
was equal to all the other West 
Indian colonies. In 1831 parochial 
meetings were openly held, in which 
the planters declared in violent 
words, that they would rather re- 
nounce allegiance to the British 
Crown than allow the slaves to bu 
freed. After this, they complained 
in a memorial that their slaves had 
been deceived into the belief that 
their freedom had been decreed in 
England, but withheld by their mas- 
ters, and that this had led to in. 
surrection. If it was true that this 
notion had been propagated among 
the slaves, evidently nothing so 
much propagated it as the conduct 
of the planters. But some insur- 
rection there certainly was in 1832, 
which was speedily suppressed and 
cruelly punished. In Montego Bay 
alone, near a hundred slaves were 
hanged or shot, and one Baptist 
slave was flogged to death by five 
hundred lashes. Even magistrates 
assisted to pull down the chapels of 
the missionaries, as previously in 
Barbadoes. All these events could 
but embitter the negroes in other 
colonies, on the news reaching 
them. The Marquis of Sligo, a 
Jamaica proprietor, about this time, 
wrote thus to Sir Fowell Buxton : 
‘When I went out to Jamaica, 
I thought that the stories of cruelty 
were merely the emanations of en- 
thusiasts ; rather a caricature than 
a truth. But before I had been 
very long in Jamaica, I had reason 
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to think that the reality has been 
far underrated. This, I feel con- 
vinced, is the fact.’ As soon as 
the new Ministry could gain free 
action for colonial affairs, it found 
the question of slavery in a truly 
critical state. According to a 
modern phrase, the relations were 
severely strained. Expectation 
among the slaves was intense, Any 
rude disappointment of hope might 
have caused insurrection, spreading 
as a flame from island to island. 
Public opinion in England would 
not endure the extinguishing of 
such a conflagration in blood, if 
the Whig Ministry could have lent 
themselves to it. The planters 
collectively might quickly lose, not 
their ‘property’ only, but their 
lives; as many as were not absen- 
tees. The Ministers saw them- 
selves forced to act, and that, 
quickly. The Abolitionists in that 
first Reform Parliament were nu- 
merous, but the Ministry had an 
enormous preponderance and could 
not be outvoted. The Colonial 
Minister, ‘ Mr. Secretary Stanley,’ 
afterwards Earl of Derby, was fluent. 
of speech, ardent and flighty, vain, 
inexperienced, and utterly super- 
ficial; yet on him chiefly rested 
the conduct of this great measure. 
On reading his speeches at this dis- 
tance of time, the weakness of the 
Government measure amazes one. 
In the preface to his first Bill, he 
avowed that ‘the only point to be 
discussed was, what is the safest, 
speediest, happiest way of effecting 
the final abolition of slavery ; since 
the nation had now loudly and for 
a length of time declared, that the 
disgrace of slavery should not be 
suffered to remain part of our 
national system.’ He went on to 
recount, that after a unanimous 
vote of the House in 1823, certain 
‘ameliorating measures’ had been 
suggested to the colonists; but 
these had been ‘ unheeded and dis- 
regarded by att the Colonial Legis- 
latures.’ ‘ Eight Bills were sent to 
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them in 1826 by the Secretary of 
State, and not one colony would 
adopt a single Bill out of the whole 
eight; nay, they expressed lofty 
indignation at our interfering with 
what was their exclusive busi- 
ness.’ He proceeded to quote Mr. 
Burke on the inutility of trusting 
the Colonial Legislatures in the 
matter of the negro, because. they 
will never execute the law. ‘The 
law does not ‘carry with it the exe- 
cutory principle, in Mr. Burke’s 
words. Who would expect, after 
this, that the speaker was about to 
give to the colonists the task of 
training the negroes for freedom in 
a seven years’ apprenticeship? As 
an apprentice, the negro had no 
motive to work; for he was not to 
receive wages, and the whip was 
taken from the overseer. Sad ex- 
perience had proved in Jamaica 
and elsewhere, that if a humane 
master, fresh from England, put a 
sharp limit on the stripes of the 
whip, the quantity of sugar 
enormously decreased. This ap- 
prenticeship was the height of stu- 
pidity, and could only aggravate 
difficulties. Popular opinion as- 
cribed its origination to Henry 
Brougham, now become Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, a vastly different 
man from his former self: but the 
present writer knows no proof that 
that rumour was true. However, 
in this first Bill ‘Mr. Secretary 
Stanley’ proposed a loan to the 
planters of fiyteen millions, with a 
requirement that they shall sacri- 
fice a fourth part of the labour of 
the slaves, who were to be allowed 
to buy their own three-fourths 
time, and were to be registered as 
apprenticed freemen. He volun- 
teered to state his own opinion, that 
it would be quite unjust to expect 
the planters to repay the loan of 
fifteen millions; but the slaves 
ought to pay it, or a part of it: the 
rest might be borne by this country, 
unless indeed Parliament thought 
fit to convert the loan into a gift. 
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Viscount Howick (the present 
Earl Grey) vehemently protested 
against the continuance of the exist- 
ing system for a single day, and 
insisted that, instead of the slaves 
paying anything to the masters, 
they ought rather ‘ to receive com- 
pensation for past services and un- 
requited labours.’ Mr. Fowell Bux- 
ton also and others were highly 
dissatisfied with the proposals. This 
debate went on till May 14, 1833. 

Not to trouble the reader with 
further details, the loan of fifteen 
millions was finally changed into a 
grant of twenty millions, by two 
hundred and eighty-six ayes against 
seventy-seven noes ; and the Minis- 
try, against protest, insisted on 
calling it ‘compensation.’ Children 
under six years old were made free, 
so were all the negroes, nominally ; 
then why compel them to labour 
for seven years unrequited? This 
forsooth was ‘the safest, speediest, 
happiest way ’ of liberating them ! 

We may well ask, How had the 
planters deserved this large gift or 
payment from our innocent nation ? 
If the Executive Government winks 
at crime, does crime become right- 
ful, and is the nation unable to for- 
bid it without paying the criminals ? 
Such was the doctrine of a majority 
of the Grey Ministry ; certainly not 
of the present Lord Grey, who 
always looks earnestly at the just 
and right. At any rate, the twenty 
millions bought up the worth of all 
the estates, and we might have 
claimed them as Crown property, 
and have given to the negroes inde- 
pendent freeholds; though of course 
no sugar would have been forth- 
coming for many years in that way. 
In the Mauritius notoriously the 
slave trade had been largely carried 
on since 1807. But somewhat must 
now be said as to the worth of 
West Indian property at that time. 

One word first on the laziness 
imputed to the negroes. They had 
twenty-six days in the year to work 
on their own allotments, and by 
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this work they fed themselves— 
that is, by one day out of fourteen. 
Surely this denotes how well they 
worked, when they would them- 
selves enjoy the fruit of their labour. 
A negress of Berbice complained 
bitterly that her mistress never 
gave her clothes, yet punished her 
by tearing her clothes in pieces; 
hence it would seem that the 
negroes often clothed themselves, 
as well as fed themselves. After 
the nominal freedom given in 1833, 
a negro might buy his own com- 
plete freedom, but no maximum 
price was fixed. He was valued by 
a stipendiary magistrate from Eng- 
land and two local justices; hence 
the ablest negro had to pay most. 
Even so, the Rev. Mr. Knibb at- 
tested that in Jamaica a full thou- 
sand negroes had in three years 
worked out their entire freedom, 
while only one-fourth of their 
time was their own. How fatuous 
is the complaint of idleness in 
* black Quashee !’ 


But now, as to the masters and 


overseers, were not they idle? 
After the slave trade got into full 
activity, they did not need to care 
how many slaves they killed by 
overwork; hence by force of the 
whip the estates were for awhile 
highly productive. When George 
Ill. came to the throne, was per- 
haps the very acmé of flourishing 
sugar estates. But the culture was 
very wasteful. Even the richest 
tropical lands will not bear crops 
for ever with very partial manuring. 
The only manure was carried in a 
sort of bowl on a slave’s head. 
The plough was not used; roads 
were hardly thought of; the hands 
of unwilling men and women were 
the only motive force. Mean- 
while, the wealthiest of the planters 
became absentees, and lived ex- 
travagantly in England; many be- 
came Members of Parliament ; some 
rose to the peerage. The planters 
were manufacturers as well as agri- 
culturists. There was no economy 
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on the estates when the master’s 
eye was removed, no reserving of 
capital for better manufacture or 
less prosperous times. The over- 
seer, or manager, often kept moré 
than one black or brown mistress, 
and freely used the resources of the 
estate for his own pleasures; nor 
were the managers always honest 
in other ways. The mercantile 
agents also made their harvest out 
of the estate; and if a loan on 
mortgage were required, things 
soon went from bad to worse. 
When the slave trade was forbid. 
den, the fatal blow was struck. 
Yet already in 1792 the Jamaica 
House of Assembly reported that 
in the course of twenty-two years 
one hundred and seventy-seven 
estates had been sold for the pay- 
ment of debts, and more than 
eighty thousand executions had 
taken place, for a total of more 
than twenty-two millions sterling. 
Bankruptcies abounded up to 1807, 
through manifest recklessness. The 
same ruin (Mr. Charles Buxton 
observes) came on the Dutch colony 
of Surinam, where, out of nine 
hundred and seventeen plantations, 
six hundred and thirty-six were 
abandoned, though no philanthro- 
pists there teased the planters. in 
our West Indies the planters had a 
monopoly of the British market ; 
even sugar from British India was 
highly taxed, as a bonus to West 
Indian sugar. This did not suffice. 
They obtained bounties on their 
sugar, as well as protecting duties. 
The latter were computed to mulct 
the people of England of at least 
one million and a half sterling a 
year, which in eighteen years (from 
1815 to 1833) alone amounted to 
twenty-seven millions ; and in 1833 
the West Indian estates were worth 
very little. Already in 1830 Lord 
Chandos presented a petition from 
the West Indies, setting forth 
‘their extreme distress ;’ they ear- 
nestly solicited relief from Parlia- 
ment; the distress was unparal- 
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leled; affluent families were re- 
duced to penury; the West India 
Reporter said that without speedy 
relief numbers of planters must be 
ruined, They had killed off the 
negroes, had exhausted the soil, 
had lived extravagantly, and saved 
no capital, therefore could not pay 
wages ; numbers were deeply mort- 
gaged; they were liable to insur- 
rections through the enmity which 
their wickedness had brought about; 
and after they had received much 
more than thirty millions in gra- 
tuities, bounties, and protecting 
duties, Whig Ministers insisted 
that they deserved ‘ compensation,’ 
and settled it by the claims of the 
planters in London, whose good- 
will (they fancied) would make 
things work smoothly in the colo- 
nies. Never was there so mon- 
strous a price given for a property 
so rotten and already so laden with 
unjust gifts. But the Grey Minis- 


try was overwhelmingly strong; 
and the anti-slavery party, dread- 


ing to lose the crisis, sub- 
mitted; while they grudged the 
apprenticeship more than the twenty 
millions. The public were so de- 
lighted to secure the main point, 
that they forgot all beside. 

Mr. Charles Buxton thinks it 
clear, from the debates in 1831 and 
1832, that the real cause which 
brought round the Parliament collec- 
tively to the conviction that slavery 
could not continue and must be 
legislatively extinguished somehow, 
was the undeniable decay of the 
slave population. Without new 
importations of slaves all the islands 
must become worthless. This, and 
no considerations of humanity, nor 
regard to the public voice, was 
the overwhelming argument. That 
the terrible decrease in the num- 
ber of the negroes was caused 
by overwork and cruelties, was 
rendered certain by the fact that 
the women were more numerous 
than the men; also afterwards, by 
the steady increase of the black 
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population when freedom was 
gained. 

The Whig Ministry took one step 
farther. They undertook, it is said, 
to give a promise, as a bonus to free 
sugar, that slave sugar (as of Bra- 
zil) should be excluded from our 
markets. How the promise of a 
Ministry can bind Parliament, is 
not clear ; but both the Anti-slavery 
party (in its narrowest sense) and 
the planters much reproached Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
for breaking through this arrange- 
ment in 1846. These Ministers as- 
certained that no free sugar was sold 
on the Continent; for the cheaper 
sugar from Brazil drove it out. No 
discouragement whatever to slave 
sugar was brought about by our ex- 
clusiveness. The sole result was to 
offend the Brazilians, and almost 
ruin our trade with them. No 
doubt, Brazil and Cuba fancied they 
were going to have an extended 
trade, when their sugar was admit- 
ted to England. A temporary in- 
crease of the slave trade was an un- 
happy, unforeseen result, for which 
Lord Denman and others did not 
cease to reproach the Whig Ministers, 
though Sir Robert Peel supported 
them. The West Indian proprietors 
actually claimed both the promise 
given to them and the apprentice- 
ship as ‘ part of the compensation.’ 
Jamaica had a virtuous abhorrence 
of slave sugar, while she continued 
most tyrannical to the freed blacks. 
In all the islands the apprentice- 
ship worked very ill, as every man 
of common sense ought to have 
foreseen. The Marquis of Sligo, 
Governor of Jamaica, condemned 
it, and at once set free all his slaves, 
advising others to do the same; 
but he had few imitators, except in 
Barbadoes. During the apprentice- 
ship, when a negro desired to buy 
his own time of his master, he was 
charged in Jamaica two shillings and 
sizpence a day as its value. But 
as soon as freedom was complete, 
the planters who wanted labourers 
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valued their work as worth only 
one shilling a day. From this and 
other frauds, besides the ill blood 
from old cruelties, many could not 
get field labourers at all. More- 
over, the freed women no longer 
worked in the field. Nevertheless, 
on the few estates where good wages 
were paid punctually, no difficulty 
occurred. 

It is needless here to pursue the 
miserable tale—how, after the ap- 
prenticeship was arbitrarily termi- 
nated in Parliament (not least 
through its exposure by the devoted 
efforts of Joseph Sturge and other 
good Quakers), the Colonial Legis- 
latures hankered after a new slave 
trade, under the name of appren- 
ticed coolies, and taxed the negroes 
to importthem. Jamaica, as usual, 
had the pre-eminence in tyranni- 
cal legislation and unjust applica- 
tion of public money; until their 
Legislature itself became unendur- 
able to Tories as well as Whigs. 
Space does not permit to detail the 
Suffice it 


deeds of Governor Eyre. 
to say in outline, that in 1865 an 
alarming outbreak of some hun- 
dreds of coloured men took place; 
that martial law was proclaimed in 


a limited district; that Governor 
Eyre arrested a coloured member 
of the Legislature, his political op- 
ponent, Mr. G. W. Gordon, the ad- 
vocate of justice for the blacks; 
carried him by force into the dis- 
trict where civil law was suspended, 
had him tried by martial law by 
two young officers, and hanged. 
Many besides were hanged; men and 
women were flogged with piano- 
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wire, houses of black men were 
burnt, and after all semblance of 
insurgency or resistance was put 
down, violent horrors continued. 
The Assembly passed a Bill justify. 
ing all Governor Eyre’s proceed. 
ings, which interposed insuperable 
difficulties to prosecutinghim. The 
English judges were aghast at 
such lawlessness and at the fright- 
ful precedent. Neither a Whig 
nor a Tory Ministry could for 
a moment defend it; and though 
Governor Eyre was not punished, 
nor Mrs. Gordon (the widow) 
compensated for losses, the ver- 
dict of England was pronounced 
against the whites of Jamaica. 
They were summoned to resign 
their legislature, and did not dare 
to refuse. An English Governor 
was sent out (Mr. John Peter 
Grant, of Indian celebrity) to rule 
them despotically, and from that 
day the condition of Jamaica has 
slowly improved. The chief thing 
needed has been, to take power out 
of the hands of those who in for- 
mer days were accustomed to be 
tyrants. 

If space allowed us to pursue 
the argument, it would most abun- 
dantly be proved that every ap- 
proach to a modified slavery, such 
as disguises itself in apprenticeship 
of coolies, is always as mischievous 
as unjust; and that the vigilance 
exercised by the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society is never superfluous. 
But the pen must be checked. In 
future articles the yet greater ques- 
tion of slavery under the American 
Union will be treated. 
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HILE the English Empire 

continues to extend in so many 
parts of the world, it may not be 
out of place to consider the effects 
of our administration in some of 
those countries which have been 
longest under our sway. 

In no portion of the world have 
these effects been more important, 
or on the whole more beneficial, than 
in India. Foreven where the evils 
attendant on our rule have been 
greatest, they have never equalled 
the mischiefs it was the means of 
removing. And if an expensive 
system of government has brought 
India for the present into a most 
unenviable plight, the evil is far 
from irremediable, while the ulti- 
mate effect of a superior civilisation 
will overbalance even worse tem- 
porary suffering than there is at 
present any question of. 

I have no intention of entering 
here into any discussion of the fa- 
mines, as those events are indepen- 
dent of our rule. They happen 
equally in Cashmere as in Madras, 
in China as in Mysore; and in so 
far as they are the result of a super- 
abundant population, can only be 
prevented by measures of a kind 
which are required as much in Eng- 
land as in India, and which are 
as little likely to be introduced into 
the one country as into the other. 

A far more agreeable subject is 
that of education, and the probable 
results of its extension throughout 
Hindustan. That these results, in 
the long run, will be solely bene- 
ficial, I firmly believe; nor will 
any of the partial evils which ac- 
company every great revolution in 
the human mind, induce me to alter 
this opinion in any way. 

The imitation of the worst sides 
of European manners, will naturally 
be the result of their first entrance; 
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the extension of brandy-drinking, 
infidelity, and smoking will be the 
necessary effect of the bad example 
offered by so many of our country- 
men; but as the ancient manners 
and religions of the natives are 
swept away, the reaction against 
these debasing influences will ine- 
vitably come, and a superior creed 
replace the obsolete beliefs of the 
pagan world. 

Too much has been said against 
the secular character of the educa- 
tion given in Government colleges ; 
but while the professors of Christi- 
anity indulge in such furious ani- 
mosities among themselves, it is 
impossible for the Government to 
promulgate any unsectarian form of 
religion. It is so universally the 
habit of the different factions to 
make some position of third-rate 
importance a sine qué non, and of 
questions still doubtful points of 
dogmatic assertion, that the Govern- 
mentin teaching Christianity would 
have either to arouse the hatred of 
all other sects by supporting one, 
or to puzzle the minds of the natives 
with half a dozen different creeds, 
each containing an open or covert 
excommunication of its rivals. The 
reason Christianity has hitherto 
made such slow progress in the 
East, is not because it is too lofty 
for the comprehension of the de- 
graded natives; but because, as 
taught by most of its professors, 
it appears to them even more pre- 
posterous than their own creeds, 
and because the most powerful 
weapons which Christianity directs 
against the native beliefs can be 
turned with almost equal force 
against it. 

As represented by hosts of the 
orthodox, the road to heaven is a 
severe competitive examination in 
theology ; the penalty of ‘ plucking’ 
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being nothing short of hell. While 
the professors of Christianity make 
it appear in this light to the natives 
of India, we need not be surprised 
if Young Bengal grows daily more 
sceptical, or take the less hope for 
its future on that account. Asa 
general feature of any period, scep- 
ticism means that men are dissatis- 
fied with the ancient beliefs, in 
consequence of their desiring some- 
thing nobler, and is the invariable 
precursor ofa great revival; whether 
consisting in the introduction of a 
new religion, or in the reformation 
of an old one. 

These reflections have been sug- 
gested, for the most part, by the 
work, lately published in England, 
of a native Hindu. 

Bengaliana ' is a book both amus- 
ing and instructive. Asthe work of 
a native it is rather remarkable, 
and displays a degree of intelligence 
which augurs well for the future 
of its author’s race. I am far 
from meaning to say that he treats 
directly of any of the subjects just 
alluded to, but that his book gives 
one the opportunity of discerning 
many phases of the native mind. 

Although an old man now, this 
writer is not perhaps the less re- 
presentative of Young Bengal. He 
entered the service of the Govern- 
ment many years before the Indian 
Mutiny, and appears to have served 
it with unremitting zeal up to the 
present day. Many laughable and 
characteristic sketches of his career, 
give a lively idea of native inter- 
course with the officials. His own 
experiences were not without their 
heartburnings, but so far as can be 
told from his own remarks, he was 
above condescending to the servility 
which so often disgraces his coun- 
trymen, and which has given them 
so bad a name among most Enuro- 
peans. After relating a refusal he 
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had received from a Government 
secretary, he continues : 


Years after I had the satisfaction of 
receiving from the same man a message 
that he would be glad to cultivate my 
acquaintance, and, subsequently to that 
again, an offer of a deputy magistrateship, 
which I refused. I can well conceive what 
Dr. Johnson’s feelings were when he wrote 
that celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield, 
than which a better return blow was never 
given, 

In the height of his greatness the Secre- 
tary to the Government would not see me, 
I was delighted to learn some time after, 
that a native gentleman whom he had 
asked to come to him had refused to do so. 
This was a gentleman of independent 
means, and station in society, who cared 
neither for the favours nor the frowns of 
the great man. He had never waited on 
him, though all the other big guns of 
Caleutta had done so, and this was a sore 
point with the Huzoor, who liked to see 
rich natives about him. He took the 
initiative at last, and asked to see the 
Baboo on the pretext of consulting him on 
certain points connected with native fe- 
male education. The reply was, that on 
account of domestic bereavements the 
Baboo never went visiting. Oh, how the 
Huzoor must have felt the slight! But 
against one instance of this sort how many 
there are of a contrary kind! The great 
ruling passion of the native mind is 
servility to those in power. All our 
Rajahs and Bahadoors, with their assas 
and soutas, are constantly running hither 
and thither to pay their respects to this 
man and that—to every topiwallah in office 
in fact, quite irrespective of his claims to 
such attentions. I can well understand 
when all this bowing and cringing origi- 
nates with a purpose. Then the meanness 
has an excuse, possibly a knavish one, but 
still an excuse for the despicable position 
assumed. But I have never been able to 
understand why most of our purse-proud 
ignoramuses, who can have no ends to 
compass, go on demeaning themselves 
ad nauseam, crying, ‘Jo Hookum,’ to 
every puppy that writes C.S, after his name, 
merely as it would seem for that meanness’ 
sake. When Baboo Hobo Gul Ghose goes 
visiting great folks in all directions we 
excuse him, because we know that the man 
is at his wits’ end for a living. An up-country 
millionaire, with little or no brains, runs 
down to Calcutta with a long train of 





» Bengaliana: a Dish of Rice, Curry, 


Shooshee Chunder Dutt. 


and other Indizestible Ingredients. By 
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fancied grievances requiring the immediate 
attention of the Government ; Baboo Hobo 
Gul is at once at his elbow, and offers to see 
him through the affair—for a consideration. 
The bargain is concluded without demur. 
Baboo Hobo Gul drives down to the Govern- 
ment House, has an interview with the 
Private Secretary, even introduces his 
friend the millionaire to the Governor- 
General’s right-hand man, without speaking 
of his grievances, as a matter of course. 
The millionaire does not understand a 
word of English, and it costs nothing to 
Hobo Gul to convince him that his suit 
has sped well, and that it is now only a 
question of money. The matter will be 
awfully expensive; there are so many big 
stomachs to fill. Of course the millionaire 
does not mind that, and a long fable ends 
with the demand of a large sum of money. 
But Jumma Dass Hurry Bhujun Dass, 
though ignorant, is shrewd, and won't pay 
the whole sum at once. Halfor one-fourth 
is, after much haggling, forked out at last, 
and Hobo Gul never appears before the 
millionaire again ! 

And yet these are the people to whom 
the doors of the great are always open, 
and the rich nincompoops who go there 
willingly bring themselves down to the 
same level with them. It is very seldom 
that an Englishman returns the visit of a 
native gentleman, yet my countrymen are 
too mean-spirited to resent this. (Page 20.) 


It is strange to find the same old 
worries of the English law courts 
at home making their appearance 
again on the other side of the Indian 
Ocean, with some other additional 
inconveniences into the bargain. 
Mr. Dutt having to attend the 
Supreme Court one day, as a juror, 
found the interpretation execrable, 
and the cross-examination of coun- 
sel very irrelevant. One of the cul- 
prits before the court, an indigo 
planter accused of cruelty to cer- 
tain ryots, had pleaded in the local 
court that he was a European by 
birth, and therefore not subject to 
trial by it, while in the Supreme 
Court he pleaded that he was not 
a European, artd therefore not 
within the jurisdiction of that court 
either. By these means he got off, 
as the case being put before the 
jury they decided in his favour. 

As a rule the jury were ill-chosen. 
Often native jurymen betrayed strong 
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prejudices in favour of native offenders 
when belonging to the higher or middling 
classes; much oftener still, Christian 
jurymen openly exhibited their strong 
bias in favour of Christian culprits, while 
the right he had of challenging jurymen 
rendered it almost impossible for the 
court to convict an offender who was ably 
defended, as, practically, the choice of his 
judges was left with him. 


A case lately occurred in Ceylon, 
though, where a prisoner took a 
very different view of his situation. 
His offence, I believe, was murder. 
But on being confronted with 
twelve natives of as low positions 
in life as himself, he exclaimed 
loudly against the indignity of 
being tried by such contemptible 
characters, evidently thinking it 
more honour to be hanged by an 
Englishman than acquitted by a 
native. 

A curious light is thrown upon 
some important matters by a couple 
of passages which, before making 
any further remarks, I may as well 
give in full: 


A military officer held his office in the 
same building with the Account Depart- 
ment, and as he had plenty of leisure he 
took a delight in coming over and break- 
ing a lance with me whenever he could 
find time for it. The manner in which we 
became first acquainted was rather un- 
pleasant. He had taken a fancy to 
the small room which I occupied; had 
asked for it from our Burra Saheb, and 
came to turn me out. 

‘Well, Baboo, how long have you 
occupied this room ?’ 

‘Nearly a year now.” 

‘But that has not given you any 
vested right to it, you know.’ 

‘Certainly not ; do you want it?’ 

‘Very much indeed, and, what is more, 
Mr. has told me to take it, so it all 
depends upon you whether you will give 
it up or not.’ 

‘I should have given it up to you even 
if Mr. —— had not ordered it. I shall 
move out at once now, since he has told 
you to take it.’ 

‘Oh, no, there is no particular hurry 
about it; you can move out when you like. 
I was obliged to speak to Mr —— because 
hitherto the room had belonged to his part 
of the office.’ 

The acquaintance thus commenced he 
took great pains to cultivate, and in all the 
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banter and provoking discussions we had I 
always found him a perfect gentleman. 
He one day came and asked me what my 
duties were, tried to understand them, and 
wanted to know what salary I received. 
All his inquiries having been answered, he 
coolly asked if I was not overpaid. 

‘Don’t you think Rs..-— too much for 
your duties ?’ 

‘Possibly, yes; taken in the abstract the 
sum is large enough, but when I find that 
you are paid Rs. it then occurs to me 
for the first time that I am very much 
underpaid. Our duties are nearly similar ; 
you have the military accounts, while I 
have those of the civil departments, and yet 
vou get just eight times more than I do. 
Don’t you think that to be somewhat un- 
just?’ ‘The flush on his face was percep- 
tible, but he covered it with a smile. 

‘I can get a man from England, he said, 
‘who would do your work for your pay.’ 

‘I have not the slightest doubt of it, 
said I, ‘but that would be no saving to 
the Government. Ican nominate a native 
who will do your work for a fourth of 
your salary; or if the Government insists 
on having a European, Ican at any moment 
pick out from the unofficial ranks a country- 
man of your own who will fill your chair 
as efficiently at least as you do for half the 
amount you draw.’ This was a settler, and 
he ever after called me a democrat. 

He came back to the charge when the 
papers announced the death of the Advo- 
cate-General, Mr. Ritchie. 

‘Can you give us a native who would 
fill up Mr. Ritchie’s place ?’ 

‘No; I don't know any native or any 
European either, civilian or military, who 
could take up his duties.’ 

‘So you see your country can’t give us 
the men we want, and we must get out fit 
men from England.’ 

‘Just so, and my country is willing to 
pay handsomely for any available talent 
that England can offer her. What she 
complains of is that she has to feed so 
many drones, too, into the bargain.’ 

‘Meaning me and the like of me, I 
suppose?’ 

‘Not particularly, but there may be 
parties whom the cap will fit.’ (Page 70.) 





These few lines contain the 
whole secret of the positive bur- 
den on India which our govern- 
ment is becoming. The introduc- 
tion of Europeans into positions 
where they are not wanted, and the 
paying them twice as much as 
necessary, is constantly increasing 
the expenses of administ ation. All 
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the routine of government could 
be carried on equally well by na- 
tives, they would be necessarily 
devoted to us, since they would owe 
the retention of their position to 
the continuance of our power, and 
would cost one-fourth as much as 
Europeans. 

The last Indian debate in Par- 
liament brought out several facts 
of the same nature. One railway 
saved 1,800/. a year by employing 
native engine-drivers instead of 
Europeans. It is, indeed, plain in 
every way that a European official 
must cost several times as much as 
a native one. Not only has the 
difference between the more ex- 
pensive habits of Europe and the 
penuriousness of India to be al- 
lowed for, but the higher rate of 
remuneration which is necessary to 
tempt a man away from his home 
to a distant country must also be 
taken into account. An English- 
man must under all circumstances 
cost more than a native, but an 
Englishman drawn away from his 
country, and, by way of compensa- 
tion, endowed with a comparatively 
enormous salary, is certainly about 
the most expensive kind of admi- 
nistrator any government could well 
get hold of. 

There is no earthly reason why 
Englishmen should be employed for 
any purpose for which it would be 
possible to get a native, at a quarter 
of the expense, equally efficient. 
It is absurd that the accountants, 
clerks, revenue collectors, and 
other civil servants of the Indian 
Government should be anything 
but Indians. They are on the spot, 
they are the cheapest, they must 
know the country better than any- 
one else, aad are in no conceivable 
way less fitted for such work than 
the very best of Europeans. 

Administered by natives, the 
Empire of India would not the less 
belong to England than when ad- 
ministered by Englishmen. It is 
no advantage to England to send 
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out these hordes of civil servants to 
India. They would be employed 
infinitely better in colonising Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand. Not only 
are they an overwhelming burden 
on a poor country like India, which 
ought, if its poverty were taken 
into consideration, to have the most 
economical system of government 
we could possibly give it, but they 
are absolutely no gain to England 
either. We are undoubtedly sup- 
posed to be benefited by the influx of 
capital which the Indian pensions 
bring into the country annually, but 
itis one of the most incontrovertible 
propositions of political economy 
that a country is only benefited by 
capital spent productively. Is a 
single penny of the Indian pensions 
ever spent productively? Are they 
employed for any other purpose 
than the maintenance in England 
of so many useless mouths, in the 
shape of the pensioners and their 
families? It is a favourite saying 
that the Civil Service offers an 
‘opening ’ for so many young Eng- 
lish gentlemen. But each young 
gentleman who finds an ‘ opening’ 
finds it at the cost of the unlucky 
natives of India, who are obliged to 
maintain him for the rest of his 
days, though they don’t want him 
at all, and in due course he has pro- 
bably a family which grows up 
to so many more young men and 
women of rather expensive ideas, 
all looking expectantly for ‘ open- 
ings;’ so that the last state of 
the country is worse than the 
frst. Unless the raising of the 
prices of certain articles of general 
consumption be a benefit, I am un- 
able to see a single benefit they 
confer on England; and unless 
doubling the expense of adminis- 

tration be a benefit, I am unable to 

see one single benefit they confer 

on India. 

Many years ago we solemnly re- 

pudiated all intention of drawing 

a tribute from India, yet I have no 

hesitation in saying that it would 
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be far more considerate of Indian 
interests if we took ten or more 
millions a year in this way, while 
we let the natives fill offices of 
the Government themselves, instead 
of continuing to rule the country 
on our present plan. Instead of 
taking ten millions a year for the 
good of the nation at large, we 
take a sum nearly as great for 
the private advantage of some few 
thousand persons, and impose an in- 
ternal system of administration at 
least twice as expensive as there is 
any occasion for. 

A very short statement will show 
that in these assertions I do not in 
any way exaggerate. When Lord 
Dalhousie left India the annual 
expenditure of the English Govern- 
ment was thirty millions a year. 
Since then our empire has not ex- 
tended in any appreciable degree ; 
yet the reveuue required for this 
year is not less than sixty millions. 
I know some of this is spent on 
public works—called by way of 
joke remunerative —but in this 
department again we find the 
wasteful, expensive, and unneces- 
sary system of bringing out regi- 
ments of Englishmen to improve 
India. If the Government wants 
engineers, it should establish a col- 
lege in India to educate natives for 
that purpose; they would be in 
every way equal to the young 
gentlemen who go out from 
Cooper’s Hill, and would not cost 
probably one-fourth as much, while 
there have been already educated 
in Government colleges enough 
natives to supply the whole Civil 
Service with recruits, who now, 
for want of something better to do, 
occupy themselves in writing se- 
ditious articles upon the Govern- 
ment. Englishmen appear ready 
to think it unjust to draw a direct 
tribute of ten millions from India, 
but what would such a tribute be 
to the thirty millions of increased 
expenditure during the last twenty- 
four years? That every penry of 
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this increased taxation is unneces- 
sary, can be made plain enough by 
these considerations. The native 
— is nearly one-half what it 
used to be some twenty or thirty 
years ago, while the government 
was even then carried on by large 
numbers of highly paid Europeans. 
Allowing, then, for increased cost, 
the army ought still to be less ex- 
pensive than before ; the Civil Ser- 
vice, if kept upon the same footing, 
not much more so, and if made more 
economical by the introduction of a 
larger proportion of natives, much 
less so. 

The extravagance of the Govern- 
ment is the more observable because 
it has made a few steps in the right 
direction. Before the Mutiny, all 
the soldiers in the army being na- 
tives and all the officers European, 
there was agap so wide between them 
that nothing could fill it up. The 
only wonder is that the Mutiny did 
not happen long before, and cover, 
when it did occur, a still larger area. 
Everything that could divide one 
man from another, divided the 
officers from the soldiers. They 
were of different religions, different 
races, and of religions and races 
which had a profound and original 
antipathy for one another; while 
the soldiers had not the slightest 
hopes of ever becoming officers. 
This dangerous state of affairs has 
since been modified in an important 
particular. Not more than a third 
part of the officers in each native 
regiment: are now Europeans, and 
the extreme divergence between 
officers and men is thus in some 
measure obviated. There is never 
the smallest chance of the native 
troops mutinying against officers of 
their own race; while if hopes 
of fair advancement are held out to 
them, there will never be any dan- 
ger of these native officers rebelling 
against the Government. No coun- 
try ever rebels against a foreign 
Government which has been long 
established, if the positions of hon- 
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our and emolument within its own 
bounds are thrown open to its own 
citizens: while in a country which 
has all its high positions occupied 
by foreigners, there is always, 
latent or open, @ more or less in- 
tense, disaffection. If we were to 
appropriate all the civil and mili- 
tary appointments of Canada or 
Australia in the same way as we do 
those of India, we should require as 
large an English force in those 
countries as we have at present in 
Hindustan. 

This brings us to a second evil 
which our present system of admin- 
istration causes to India. 

The presence of the vast English 
Civil Service necessitates the pre- 
sence of a vast English army. To 
support the six thousand English 
officials we must have sixty thou. 
sand English troops ; to get the sixty 
million pounds sterling out of the 
unlucky native, we need sixty 
thousand fixed bayonets, while the 
inhabitants, doubly unfortunate, 
have to support both soldiers and 
civil servants. That it is the pre- 
sence of the foreign civil servants 
alone which necessitates the pre- 
sence of a foreign army, is almost 
self-evident. The non-official classes 
of Englishmen need no soldiers for 
their especial protection, for the 
natives—as the writer just quoted 
and as the whole history of India 
shows—are only too glad to get 
able Europeans to enter their ser- 
vice when they really need them, 
or to get wealthy foreigners to 
settle in their country at any time. 

India would no more think of 
throwing off our nominal supremacy 
than Canada or Australia; indeed, 
considering the danger which she 
runs from the neighbourhood of 
Russia, she would be still less likely 
to think of sucha thing, and, unbur- 
dened by a great foreign army and 
officialdom, think herself only too 
fortunate in having such a powerful 
protectoras England. Whether we 
would choose to give that protection 
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without seeking anything in return 
might then become a question with 
us—whether, the expenditure of 
India having been halved by the 
withdrawal of the foreign burdens, 
we would not claim five or ten 
millions. a year forthe sake of 
supporting English troops on the 
frontier, with a view to the pro- 
tection of India, might well be 
considered between both coun- 
tries; but in any case our connec- 
tion with India would be more 
really firm, more really beneficial, 
more really just, than it is at present. 
The retention of this empire, as 
already intimated, is in no way 
connected with the presence of a 
host of English officials. The rou- 
tine of government could be equally 
well administered by natives, while 
the burden which results from the 
contrary system most seriously 
endangers the loyalty of the popu- 
lation. The obedience of India 
would be more effectually secured 
by the absence than by the pre- 
sence of these expensive adminis- 
trators. The fewer Englishmen who 
are burdens on that country in the 
shape of highly paid officials, the 
greater will be the attachment of that 
country to us; while the monopo- 
lisation of all the higher offices by 
Englishmen has already led to 
serious rebellions, and will again. 
The presence of Russia in the 
north is no danger, while the 
inhabitants of the country are on 
our side, but in any other case it 
makes our position simply despe- 
rate. Weare only secured at this 
moment by the constant presence 
of @ numerous army: withdraw 
this, and it is notorious every Eng- 
lishman in India would run the 
tisk of being murdered. Was there 
any such feeling as this against the 
various conquerors of ancient In- 
dia? Certainly not, yet these 
conquerors were guilty of crimes 
such as we have never been accused 
of. Why is this? Simply be- 
cause those conquerors, after they 
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had once glutted their first wild 
impulse of devastation, identified 
themselves with the country they 
dwelt in, and gave the leaders of 
the conquered races a fair share in 
the highest offices of Government. 
With us the case is very different. 
When we once enter a province all 
those natives of talent, rank, and 
influence, who would otherwise have 
ruled the country, must immedi- 
ately bid good-bye to every one of 
those ambitious hopes so inveterate 
with the more talented members 
of every race, while the people 
themselves cannot form many of 
those devoted attachments  to- 
wards their rulers so common 
where those rulers are in any 
way worthy of such attach- 
ment; since, as India is at present 
managed, they visit it but for a 
few years to make money, and hav- 
ing done that, hurry home as soon 
as possible, away from every recol- 
lection of those who have been the 
sole means of making their for- 
tunes. Is it wonderful that a sul- 
len discontent broods in the heart of 
almost every Indian of talent—that 
every fresh pupil who leaves our 
colleges, educated into that love of 
liberty, political and national, which 
prevails through every page of Eng- 
lish literature, should make another 
enemy to our rule, another recruit 
for the ranks of our many enemies ? 
It is not; and under these cir- 
cumstances the maintenance of our 
present system is in every way 
foolish and impolitic. It is as 
much against the interests of Eng- 
land as of India, as utterly unpro- 
ductive of any good in the one 
country as in the other, while the 
ill effects it has in either case are 
more than sufficient to justify its 
abolition in both. 

I must not be understood to ad- 
vocate the immediate withdrawal of 
either army or Civil servants; but 
the closing of all the chief Indian 
colleges in England intended for the 
supply of Hindustan with English 
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officials. The Government should 
draw, as far as possible, from India 
the men it wants for India, and 
where a European education is 
necessary, send natives of the 
country in question for that pur- 
pose to Europe. 

It would be evidently unsafe to 
withdraw many of the English sol- 
diers until time had thinned the 
ranks of the officials; but in the 
meanwhile the number of the na- 
tive soldiers could certainly be re- 
duced—they are more a danger than 
a defence to our rule in India, and 
are perfectly useless anywhere else. 

The project of making them 
serve in Europe is one of the sil- 
liest things any English Govern- 
ment has thought of for some time. 
They would never be wanted unless 
we had a war with Russia, and in 
that case they would be good for 
nothing, as any war with that 
empire would continue through one 
or two winters at least, while the 
natives of India would be unable 
to exist, much less to fight, under 
any such conditions. Asa boast or 
menace the measure of bringing 
sepoys to Malta may have done 
well enough, but no one could 
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have seriously believed that a regi- 
ment of sepoys could outlive a 
single Armenian winter. The 
bringing of Indians to Europe is, 
in fact, still more stupid than 
sending Englishmen to India; it 
would be much better for both 
parties to stop in their own coun- 
tries, instead of making themselves 
disagreeable elsewhere. This em- 
pire will never cease to be a burden 
to us until we cease to be a burden 
to it. 

The assertion that in such cir. 
cumstances India would throw off 
its allegiance, is absolutely un- 
founded. Nations never throw off 
their allegiance except when the 
governing power makes itself ob- 
noxious. The whole mass of officials 
and soldiers would be bound to us 
by the strongest of all bonds—self- 
interest. The truth is that not one 
single native would wish to withdraw 
himself from beneath the shelter of 
our power, when that power meant 
protection instead of oppression, 
while the desire of attracting Eng- 
lish capital and talent into their 
country would continually tend 
to draw the bonds of union closer 
between the two nations. 


Xx. 
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CORSICA. 


By tue Hon 


TIRED by Mr. Lear’s Corsican 
paintings at San Remo, es- 
pecially by his ‘ Bavella,’ and still 
further stimulated by his interest- 
ing volume on Corsica, I resolved 
last spring to pay that country a 
visit. The boat from Nice to Ajaccio 
has been taken off, which makes 
the task of reaching the latter 
town from the Riviera extremely 
difficult. There is still a boat once 
a week from Nice to Bastia, and 
on this a friend and I embarked 
early in May. There was a heavy 
swell on, and all night we had an 
unmerciful tossing, which, though 
not sea-sick, I confess I could have 
dispensed with. This boat rolls 
worse than any I know, and while 
we were slackening speed outside 
Bastia in the morning, I really 
thought her funnel would touch the 
water on either side alternately: 
she is small and stuffy, and smells 
abominably. But I sat on deck 
half the night, and watched now 
pale stars reeling among scudding 
clouds above, now phosphorescent 
globes among dark heaving rollers 
below. I turned out early to see 
a wonderful stormy sunrise, illu- 
mining the rude cliffs of Corsica, 
which reminded us of Mall, the 
brassy, watery sky, and heaving, 
seething, opaque, ruffled hills of 
the sea. Bastia has a small har- 
bour, round which the old brown 
houses are crowded picturesquely. 
You buy these pretty little coral 
daggers mounted in silver, a cha- 
racteristic memento of the Corsican 
vendetta, and miniature gourds 
silver-mounted also, models of the 
big scooped-out gourds which the 
country people use for drinking 
flasks : these are rudely stained with 
figures of human brutes fighting 
and cutting one another’s throats, 
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after the approved fashion of this 
amiable population. From Bastia 
you can see the islands of Elba, 
Capraja, and Monte Cristo. 

We were soon boarded by stal- 
wart, wild-eyed, dark men, and 
by still stranger-looking women, 
strong, grave, severe, with a certain 
suppressed pensiveness in their 
dusky eyes. The men were first, 
and had taken possession of our 
baggage, but the women supplanted 
them, carrying it off in triumph. 
The hotel seemed dirty, and the 
gargons would not be persuaded 
not to sweep the thick dust of the 
salle &@ manger in our faces. We 
got a wash under difficulties, and 
then some food, after which we 
secured places in the coupé of the 
diligence for Corte. We could not 
secure the three places, and so 
were a good deal cramped, but our 
companion was pleasant, an Eng- 
lish gentleman superintending the 
mines at Ponte alla Leccia, who 
gave us much useful information 
about the country. Our road lay 
along a marshy plain, where 
innumerable asphodels with their 
tall pale blossoms were in flower. 
We then ascended towards Corte 
along the streamof the Gola. The 
country seemed singularly dull- 
coloured and _  desolate-looking, 
painfully so; reminding me of 
some of the dreariest parts of Ire- 
land. But we were approaching 
one of the most interesting spots 
in the island—that bridge over Golo, 
Ponte Nuovo, the Corsican Ther- 
mopyle, where the national forces 
under Clement Paoli, brother of 
the celebrated patriot, were finally 
defeated by the French after having 
repeatedly inflicted severe defeats 
upon the invaders, and this final 
loss of their independence was con- 
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summated by treachery. At Ponte 
alla Leccia our English friend left 
us to look after his mines, and we 
were in sight of Monte Padro, a 
mountain of wonderfully fine ser- 
rated outline ; the clouds on it pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle, now 
permitting the rugged mass to 
stand forth in all its own dark so- 
lidity, now veiling and softening the 
rocky ramparts, till these seemed to 
assume the substance of opaline mist, 
the clouds in their turn growing 
solid and massy as rock, and vaporous 
rays from hidden sunlight pervad- 
ing the long flowing robes of pearl, 
with which all that vast moun- 
tain form appeared invested. Be- 
fore you reach this point, the green 
Golo is often very beautiful, rush- 
ing impetuously over and around 
huge boulders of exquisite pale 
green tint, schist, serpentine, and 
asbestos. 

Corte is very finely situated, 
and avery attractive little town, 
I thought. Trees are planted 
along the principal street where 
the hotel is, and from the windows 
you look up to bold peaks im- 
mediately above the houses, as at 
Innsbruck. Corte is built on a 
spur of snowy Monte Rotondo, the 
highest mountain in Corsica. We 
were told that at this early period 
of the year Rotondo could not be 
ascended. Wewent upto the citadel, 
the position of which, lifted high 
upon the crest of a perpendicular 
Frociptee of green serpentine, 
ike an eagle’s eyrie, with snowy 
crags for rearguard, and clear eme- 
rald torrents around the base, is 
striking in the extreme. A man 
invited us into his house, whence 
the finest view over the ravines 
can be obtained, and refused rather 
indignantly any remuneration for 
his courtesy. i had frequently oc- 
casion to note a similar proof of 
dignified republican independence 
among the people, and to contrast 
their conduct in this respect with 
that of the Swiss. But whilo my 
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friend and I were admiring the 
view, we heard some giggling at 
the window above us, and looking 
up we saw leaning out of it two 
good-looking girls, upon which the 
proprietor calmly informed us, 
much to our astonishment, that 
here were two of his daughters 
wanting husbands, if we cared to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity. 
It was more difficult for my bachelor 
friend than for myself to refuse 
with good grace so frank and 
obliging an offer. I was led to 
believe by subsequent incidents, 
and by further inquiry, that this 
also might be taken as throwing 
some light on the national character. 

The other interesting sights of 
the town are the old house of 
Gaffori, riddled with cannon balls, 
and the statue of Paoli. This was 
the republican capital of that great 
and good man, far more interesting 
to me, therefore, than Ajaccio, the 
town of Napoleon. When tempted 
to exclaim that Napoleon was the 
typical Corsican, let us in justice 
to these strange but interesting 
islanders remember Paoli—Paohi, 
who was even more than the 
Garibaldi, who was the Mazzini, 
the Washington, of Corsica. His 
republican institutions were based 
upon the ancient democratic con- 
stitution of Sambucuccio, which 
that patriot had established so far 
back as the eleventh century, in 
opposition to the tyranny of the 
lord of Sinarca and his fellow- 
nobles, a popular movement similar 
to those in Switzerland and the 
Italian cities. Curiously, the first 
Corsican parliament under Sam- 
bucuccio was held at Morosaglia; 
and here, 700 years after, was born 
Pasquale Paoli. He was one of 
the very few perfectly unselfish, 
self-devoting, and at the same time 
energetic public men, whose names 
history has recorded; but his com- 
patriot Napoleon has made more 
noise in the world. Fame in other 
spheres, and under the eyes of all- 
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judging Jove, may be dispensed on 
different principles. 

Corsica, indeed, is a limited 
sphere of action; but so was 
Athens. Its position has probably 
caused it to be coveted by larger 
states in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood; of old by Carthage, 
Rome, and Genoa, and later by 
France ; otherwise the island might 
conceivably have remained inde- 
pendent. Its inhabitants have 
never been content with any foreign 
masters; but no foreign masters 
seem fairly to have attempted de- 
veloping its resources. One diffi- 
culty is that the islanders them- 
selves have never been willing to 
assist in developing them, and are 
apparently jealous of foreigners 
doing so, if one may judge by the 
haughty manner in which for gene- 
rations they sent the little Greek 
colony of Carghese to Coventry. 
They made it very hot for the 
Genoese, and French gentlemen do 
not attempt to live there. To gay 
Parisians the magnificent island 
seems as brutal, disagreeable, and 
barbarous a country as it did to 
Seneca (though Seneca professed 
to be a Stoic). They think it 
degrading to do manual labour 
here. They are all like so many 
medieval barons. Every man in- 
sists on lounging about with a gun, 
and asserting his own individual 
dignity with the utmost punctilio. 
In some respects they realise the 
very ideal of democracy—so far as 
that may be gathered, for instance, 
from Mill’s Liberty, Walt Whitman, 
Martin Chuzzlewit and the Irish 
doctrine, that ‘one man’s as good 
as another, and a great deal better 
too.’ On the other hand, nothing 
can be farther than they from the 
true ideal of communism or so- 
cialism. Individualism is rampant ; 
there is no notion of the State, of 
merging self-interest in that of 
the community. The Slav institu- 
tion of the Mir, a village commune 
which exists in Russia, would be 
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inconceivable to a Corsican. Napo- 
leon is the very flower and con- 
summation of the national charac- 
ter. Still these fierce mountaineers 
love their country, and have ever 
displayed an ardent, uncompro- 
mising spirit of patriotism, and the 
most heroic contempt of danger, 
which moved Rousseau to pro- 
phesy that one day this little island 
would astonish the world; and 
certainly the world was astonished 
when Corsica turned her young 
Buonaparte loose upon it. The 
islanders say, ‘France has not 
annexed us; we have annexed 
France.’ 

The savage and sanguinary ven- 
detta, which I had innocently 
supposed to be extinct, I found 
still flourishing. Objectionable as 
it is, it may, perhaps, be regarded 
as mitigating the aggressive self- 
assertion of the national charac- 
ter. It implies and fosters at 
least the sentiment of family 
honour, the obligation of family 
ties and strong affection to kindred ; 
perhaps also a sense of justice and 
fierce hatred of wrong, as distin- 
guished from a mere cold and cal- 
culating self-interest, which is apt 
to characterise more stolid and 
more money-loving races, with 
whom ‘the jingling of the guinea 
heals the hurt that honour feels.’ On 
the other hand, the family here, as in 
competitive, property-accumulating 
England, may be but a greater, 
more absorbing self. Czsar’s wife 
is mainly important to Cesar as 
she is Cesar’s chattel, not another’s. 
Besides, a man is as much bound 
to avenge some petty insult to him- 
self as the gravest injury to an- 
other. And the vendetta militates: 
against pure unwavering patriotism. 
If that had steadily prevailed, not 
fitfully flamed out only in brilliant, 
isolated instances, which indeed 
the world has never seen surpassed, 
surely little Corsica should, from 
the very earliest times, have held 
before yet benighted Europe, as 
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did Switzerland and the republics 
of Italy, the beacon of a wise and 
dignified national independence. 
Whereas, in reading the history of 
this strange people, we are com- 
pelled to alternate the wonder of 
admiration with the wonder of in- 
dignation and disgust. A Corsican 
patriot might indeed reply by 
asking with what feelings we read 
the history of Greece, and other 
histories that might be named. 
But private ambitions, envies, 
jealousies, and resentments have 
here ever and again interfered 
with public duty, with steadfast 
devotion to the common weal. If 
Corsicans have fought like lions 
against foreign domination, there 
have seldom, alas! been wanting 
Corsicans to betray the sacred 
cause, to sell the fatherland. While 
one Judas has been wielding the 
sword of Maccabens, a brother 
has crept up with the kiss of 
Iscariot. Witness Sampiero, who, 
more Roman than the sternest 
Roman in patriotic fanaticism, with 
his own hand slew the wife he 
loved, when she, a weak woman, 
dared to listen in his absence for 
a moment—though that were for 
the sake of Sampicro himself and 
of their children—to wily over- 
tures of the foreign foe; witness 
Sampiero perishing in an ambus- 
cade arranged for him by his own 
trusted armour-bearer, by the 
brothers of his murdered wife, and 
by nobles, his fellow-countrymen, 
disdainful of his low birth, all 
bribed to do the deed of treachery 
by Genoa, the tyrant of their 
common fatherland. Witness again 
Gaffori, that magnificent patriot of 
later time, the very William Tell 
of Corsica, whose beloved little 
son the Genoese exposed in a 
breach of the citadel of Corte, 
hoping that his father would sus- 
pend the fire which the patriots, 
led by him, were directing against 
it, but hoping in vain, for he, 
mastering his great agony, gave 
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orders to fire on, and God, as by 
miracle, saved the child, delivering 
him once more into his father’s 
arms; witness this Gaffori be. 
trayed to death by his own brother, 
and by envious members of a rival 
house. Or, again, regard Paoli, the 
incorruptible, the illustrious, in the 
midst of his wise and, as it seemed 
at one time, well-nigh successful 
efforts for the moral and material 
welfare of his race, assaulted by a 
native faction under guidance of 
a compatriot basely jealous of his 
fellow-countryman’s richly earned 
hold upon the strong affections of 
the nation. Here are men s0 
enamoured of their own baseness, 
because, forsooth, it is their own, 
that they must needs enthrone 
it in the seat of that virtue and 
that wisdom whose God-warranted 
sovereignty, instead of bowing 
them in the dust before it, but 
rouses their mad, malignant fury. 
Such is the reductio ad absurdum 
of that license miscalled liberty 
which some now worship. We 
have here the virtues of a Maz- 
zini, or a Washington, side by 
side with the vices of a Visconti, 
or a Borgia, a Marat, or a Raoul 
Rigault, Are the elements of a 
stable commonwealth here? In 
Crete, in Montenegro, they may 
be; but not here. These men can 
neither rule themselves nor others. 

Seneca is severe on this people. 


He says: 


Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare deos, 


But the charges contained in 
the latter clause of each line seem 
now, at any rate, untrue. And 
the Corsicans say in turn, ‘ Seneca 
era un birbone.’ They are in fact 
extremely religious; and in con- 
nection with this trait their in- 
tensely anti-Christian character 
and code of social honour is very 
remarkable. But the same is true 
of all duelling Europe. How little 
does a mere nominal change of 
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creed do to change the ingrained 
nature of a race! Creeds are 
elastic, and may with surprising 
facility be adapted to private apti- 
tudes and passions. Pope Alexander 
Borgia, like the devils, believed— 
and yet, unlike the devils, did not 
even tremble. It were certainly 
singular if salvation depended, as 
so many still suppose, upon or- 
thodoxy. The Corsican seems to 
be a sort of pot-pourri of races— 
Etruscan, Ligurian, Phoenician, 
Phoceean, Roman, Italian, Spaniard, 
Byzantine, Vandal, Saracen. All 
these have passed here, fought, and 
colonised in turn. The Vandal, 
Saracen, and medieval Italian 
seem not far to seek in the Cor- 
sican, And we must allow for the 
long isolation of the people in their 
savage, inaccessible mountains. 

We got acabriolet of the country 
with two mules to take us to 
Ajaccio from Corte; indeed, there 
is nothing else, except the dili- 
gence, to be got. It is a convey- 
ance without springs, with two 
wooden benches for seats. And as 
we went I had a conversation with 
our driver, a wiry, dark, wild-eyed 
man, about the vendettaand the state 
of the country. He seemed quite 
burt at my having imagined that so 
national a custom, and one so con- 
formable to the common conscience 
of mankind, could possibly have 
fallen into abeyance. I argued the 
point of its morality with him, and 
he waxed quite eloquent in its 
defence. I urged that there were 
courts of law established for ad- 
ministering justice. ‘But sup- 
posing,’ he replied, ‘that you 
injure me, and the courts of law, 
being corrupt, decide in your 
favour, then what remains to me 
but—— ?’ and he put his hands 
up in the attitude of shouldering 
and pulling the trigger of a gun. 
Is it indeed possible, I reflected, 
that the corruption and untrust- 
worthiness of alien tribunals during 
many centuries past may have 
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fostered this habit of private ven- 
geance, which, after all, is the 
natural germ among primitive and 
semi-barbarous tribes of public and 
more impartial courts of law? 
We find blood-feud, or something 
like it, among the Bedawee Arabs, 
among the ancient Jews, among 
Afghan mountaineers, among the 
Scottish Highland clans of old, not 
to mention other instances. But 
in one particular the Corsicans 
and some of these other wild people 
are singularly unlike—there is in 
them none of that suave and gentle 
politeness which so charmingly cha- 
racterises the Bedawee and other 
Orientals. It is really a marvel 
how these blood-feuds have not 
depopulated so small an island. 
The most trivial insult has to be 
avenged by blood-shedding; and 
again blood cries for blood from 
generation to generation for ever. 
The members of a family who 
deliberately leave a murder in their 
own family unavenged by the 
slaughter of one or more of the 
murderer’s, lie under the stigma of 
public contempt; they suffer social 
ostracism. And even villages or 
communes in which one or other 
family is distinguished will often 
espouse that family’s quarrel, and so 
be ranged in chronic antagonism 
to one another; for a system of 
patron and client prevails, similar 
to that of ancient Rome, Thus you 
have ‘Montagu’ and ‘Capulet,’ 
as in the cities of medisval Italy, 
sworn to mutual extermination. 
The French Government had no 
doubt done a good deal to put 
down the vendetta, but since the law 
restricting the possession of fire- 
arms has been abolished, the in- 
veterate old custom has revived. 
Men are said to have lived for 
years and years behind an iron 
barricade on the staircase of their 
massive stone houses, that look 
indeed like fortresses, with huge 
machicolations supporting balco- 
nies, not daring to emerge; and 
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when at last they did emerge it 
was only to be shot dead on their 
own doorstep. Prosper Mérimée’s 
Colomba gives a graphic and accu- 
rate account of this state of 
things; and yet Paoli founded a 
university at Corte, established 
schools throughout the country, 
promoted agriculture, put down 
the factions and cruel vendetta by 
missionary effort, by edict, and by 
uncompromising severity in exe- 
cuting his own law; he reorgan- 
ised on a wise basis the political 
as well as military institutions, 
created a navy, and was even ina 
fair way to render his country in- 
dependent of foreign aid, to which 
in her perplexities and in her self- 
destructive dissensions she had 
been so wont to turn: all this he 
accomplished in less than fifteen 
years. But there was not time 
for his institutions to take root; 
and the destruction-of his young 
republic by France seems as cruel 
as her destruction in more recent 
times of the Mazzini-Garibaldi 
republic at Rome. 

The vendetta, like the duel, does 
not make men less ready to take 
offence, as one might have fancied 
it would, but more ready. To be 
touchy, a bully, a swashbuckler, 
and to prove your mettle, becomes 
a point of honour, whereas, if you 
do not carry a weapon, and public 
opinion does not sanction personal 
violence, it becomes obviously 
better breeding not to offend and 
provoke, nor to be too easily pro- 
voked, yourself, as also more con- 
venient in every way. A Corsican, 
like an Italian, stabs a man on the 
smallest provocation, and, like an 
Irishman, thinks it no dishonour 
to shoot at him from behind a stone 
wall. Having killed his victim, 
he escapes into the maguis, the 
wild, open country, covered with 
impenetrable, odorous brushwood, 
and there lives supported by his 
sympathising fellow - countrymen, 
practically safe from pursuit, for 
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the gendarmerie do not care much 
to venture into the wilds on such 
an errand. So a Corsican gen- 
darme in the French service, 
bound with others on a service of 
pacification in a disturbed district, 
and who climbed up behind our 
mule-cart, without leave asked, 
chatting affably, informed us. 
Moreover, the people of the neigh- 
bourhood always give these ‘ ban- 
ditti,’ as they are termed, timely 
warning of the approach of the 
police. Some of these gentry have 
killed quite a large number of men; 
and if only the murders have not 
been committed for purposes of 
robbery, the banditti are most 
popular, especially among women. 
But robbery and theft are counted 
dishonourable, and the Corsican 
banditti, therefore, justifiably object 
to be confounded with the banditti 
of Greece, Italy, or Sardinia. A 
traveller is perfectly safe, though 
the district through which he 
travels be infested with them ; and 
when acts of pillage have been 
committed in their name, they have 
alwaysexecuted summary vengeance 
on the offender who has thus dared 
to take their dreaded name in vain. 
A poor man was robbed on the 
mountains of all his belongings 
by one who said that he was 
Seraphino, a celebrated bandit; 
the poor man went on his way 
weeping ; as he went, a respectably 
dressed and kindly mannered person 
came up to him and asked what 
was the matter. Upon being told, 
he took the direction in which the 
robber had just gone, and soon 
after the poor wayfarer heard a 
shot fired. This was followed by 
the return of his friend, who 
brought him back his goods and 
chattels, informing him that the 
thief was dead, and that he himself 
was Seraphino, the bandit. Hon- 
esty is a Corsican virtue; 80 are 
hospitality and generosity. Sexual 
morality does not appear to be 
their strong point, though any in- 
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sult to an unmarried girl incurs 
the implacable vengeance of her 
relatives. I was told, however, 
on excellent authority, that the 
father of a distinguished Corsican 
having been murdered, the son, 
who was too enlightened to revenge 
himself after the approved fashion 
of his countrymen, handed the 
culprit over to French justice, 
whieh sentenced the man to only 
afew years’ imprisonment, the re- 
sult being that this miscreant, now 
at large, threatens to exterminate 
not this son only, but all his family. 
It is difficult, one must own, to feel 
much liking for such a race of 
rascals. Yet I am disposed to 
think that a really good Corsican, 
when you do get hold of him, is 
avery noble person indeed. Such 
was Paoli, and such was, we believe, 
the coachman who drove us in all 
our subsequent expeditions from 
Ajaccio. 

To return to our journey. There 
isa magnificent view at the bridge 
over the Vecchio (these high, 
narrow, single-arched Genoese 
bridges are beautiful) looking up 
the huge-bouldered torrent to the 
mountains whence it descends, 
whose grey wooded crags here fold 
over one another in the most pictur- 
esque lines. Our mules were 
allowed to go downhill all alone, 
while the driver sauntered along 
behind them. Things are done 
rather promiscuously here; our 
driver stopped occasionally to pick 
up and put down a friend, till I 
told him that, the carriage being 
paid for by us, we would stand no 
more nonsense of the kind. In our 
aay from Ajaccio, one of our 
orses used to stumble, but nothing 
would persuade our man from driv- 
ing them downhill as furiously as 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi. However, 
he really drove very well. We en- 
countered somewhere here a body 
of troops going to keep order in 
® village where an election riot 
was expected, a very serious one 
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having just occurred in a neigh- 
bouring village, the municipal elec- 
tions there having resulted in the 
death of two persons and the 
wounding of many more. The 
French officers in command, how- 
ever, who dined with us at Vivario, 
a little farther on, would not say a 
word on the subject. But a Cor- 
sican told us that more bloodshed 
was expected, that the mayor having 
falsified the voting papers, he 
would certainly be shot before all 
was over. The authorities keep 
things ‘dark’ in Corsica, and this 
prediction may have been already 
verified without the outside world 
hearing of it. 

As is well known, the French 
system is to change all local 
functionaries according to the politi- 
cal party in power. This leads to 
periodical struggles for places under 
Government, especially in Corsica, 
where everyone wants to be a public 
functionary, disliking commerce 
and agriculture. A general clear- 
ance is made on these occasions, and 
new elections give occasion to very 
bitter strife, which in Corsica soon 
issues in a free use of knife or gun. 
We are often told that all Corsica 
is Buonapartist; but I could not 
ascertain that the Buonapartist party 
is much stronger than the Repub- 
lican. Napoleon I. neglected his 
native country, though Napoleon 
III. did more for it. Of course they 
are proud of their illustrious com- 
patriot; but they do not seem to 
care much for parties and principles 
in the abstract; it is rather a 
question of having a place under 
Government. This was the time of 
the struggle in France between 
Macmahon and the Republicans. 
And this is how the business was 
managed here. At the election of 
municipal councillors in the said 
village, the mayor was sitting at a 
table in the evening counting the 
votes; the members of the opposi- 
tion declared across the table that 
he had counted wrong, and insisted 
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on their being re-counted; the 
mayor refused: upon this a man 
producing a revolver discharged it 
point-blank at the mayor, and 
missed him: the mayor straight- 
way put out the lights, and slipped 
under the table; whereupon his 
opponents proceeded in the dark to 
discharge their revolvers at each 
other, and to kill two of their own 
party. Vengeance accordingly is 
vowed against the mayor and his 
friends; if all really ended there, it 
would be a most astonishing phe- 
nomenon. As we cannot trust our 
rulers, said a Corsican to me, we 
must of course take the law into 
our own hands. But would this 
people trust any rulers? Would 
they ever learn to submit their pri- 
vate judgments to public, even the 
most impartial tribunals? A man 
threatened the life of our chaplain in 
Ajaccio because he had prosecuted 
him for ill-treating an animal. 
Vivario is beautifully situated, 
and has that rarity in Corsica, a 
good inn ; we gota very good lunch, 
and then drove on to Borognano, 
which is still more lovely for situa- 
tion, but has a dreadfully dirty inn, 
with food positively uneatable. 
This, I must say, was seldom the 
case : we generally got quite eatable 
food; but here there was nothing, 
except lard, garlic, and decom- 
posed cat, or something very like it. 
Borognano is embosomed in 
splended chestnuts, but they were 
only beginning toleaf. The foldings 
of odorous, flowery, leafy, stream- 
fed hills are particularly lovely 
here, nor least so by a full moon- 
light, under which we saw the spot, 
or rather dimly divined it, on our 
return journey to Bastia; Monte 
4’Oro filling and possessing with 
pale, mighty presence, and ample- 
Owing grey robes, as it seemed, all 
the northern space from base to 
firmament across the deep broad 
valley, as we ascended, gazing upon 
its vast phantom form and snow- 
crowned crest through openings in 
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the great beech and pine forest of 
Vizzavona. The pines are not 80 fine 
in this as in some other forests, but 
there are very good beeches. It was 
quite cold as we ascended to the 
Foce pass, and we were half in 
cloud. Mr. Lear says that the 
country inns are better than those 
in the towns; I confess I cannot 
agree with him. As was to be ex. 
pected, the beds are indifferent, and 
the linen not always clean ; vermin 
simply swarm, though at Mundania 
in Asia, and in a native house I had 
at Boulak on the Nile, the walls 
might perhaps have been a little 
more brown and alive with bugs. 
Then there are none of the usual 
decencies whatsoever, either in. 
side or out; but pigsties and filth 
unutterable just under the windows 
of one’s bedroom. If you want to 
sleep, you must take a camp bed; 
and unless you also take a man- 
servant, that is a nuisance. In 
Oriental countries, where one camps 
out, one is of course independent of 
the houses ; and here, if a man were 
strong enough tosleepin the maquis, 
he would have a pleasant, fragrant 
bed enough ; but it is a rainy coun- 
try, and not like Palmyra, where I 
slept tentless ten days sub Jove with 
much delight ; even the bandits pre- 
fer friendly huts to the open country 
side. On the lower slopes of Monte 
d’Oro, by the way, live the brothers 
Bella Coscia, quietly tending their 
flocks, famous banditti, with a good 
many murders, and it is said other 
less mentionable crimes habitually 
committed, on their consciences. 
To these gentlemen I was offered 
an introduction by a Corsican of 
distinction, but the time fixed for 
my departure prevented my visiting 
them. 

We lunched at Fiasco off eggs and 
bacon. These you can generally count 
on getting. A priest came in to bless 
the house while we sat at our meal in 
the common public room; the pro- 
prietors and native visitors seemed 
profoundly reverential during the 
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ceremony. The country is very 
marshy and dismal when once you 
descend from the hills, and before 







































































































i § you arrive at Ajaccio: there is, in- 
; & deed, a great deal of fever in sum- 
} mer at Ajaccio from these marshes ; 
L the whole coast is feverish from the 
2 same cause, attributable, it is said, 
2 tothe damming up of the streams at 
t their mouth, there being no tide in 
° the Mediterranean, and to the con- 
d sequent prevalence of stagnant 
Q water, with decaying vegetation. 
a But I am bound to say that I, who 
d am very subject to fever, felt no 
ls touch of it in Corsica. We kept, 
le however, out of the way of Aleria 
8. and those parts. Miss Campbell, 
al so long resident in Ajaccio, says 
n- the reports about its unhealthiness 
th are exaggerated. 
vs Ajaccio is a pretty and very 
to French-looking town, where the 
d; troops beat the tambours and march 
n- about on the public place all day, and 
In @ it has an excellent hotel, the Ger- 
ips # mania. The view of the mountains 
of @ across the bay is beautiful, but there 
ere @ is a dearth of accommodation for 
is, strangers; villas and apartments are 
ant # scarce. The winter climate is no doubt 
un- @ excellent for consumptive persons. 
el @ The gardens and vegetation gene- 
ith J rally do not seem indeed so brilliant 
yre- and rich as those of the Riviera, 
try § but the nightingales were delicious, 
mte @ singing profusely all day and all 
ers night. The Napoleon fountain 
heir J and the Napoleon statue are both 
ood @ very well executed. Would that 
ther @ we had such in London! The 
ally § Buonapartes’ house where Napo- 
ces. § leon was born is close to that of 
red § Count Pozzo di Borgo, with whom 
n of § I exchanged calls. His charming 
| for § countess and himself I found very 
ting § agreeable. This family and that of 
Napoleon are hereditary rivals, 
sand § though Napoleon and Duke Pozzo 
ount § di Borgo, the ambassador, were 
bless § friends in youth; but when young 
alin § Napoleon, who had at first been 
pro- § Paoli’s partisan, opposed him in the 
smed § island politics, and began to mani- 
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fest that arbitrary, domineering 
spirit which was native to him, 
Pozzo and he became foes, and the 
former subsequently devoted his 
whole life to overthrowing ‘Na- 
poleon’s sanguinary, world-over- 
shadowing despotism. In Russia, 
as well as in England, his influence 
became an all-important factor in 
his rival’s overthrow. The moun- 
tain of Pozzo di Borgo dominates 
Ajaccio. 

One day we hired a boat, and 
sailed over the bayto Major Murray’s, 
to whom Mr. Lear had given me a 
letter. The great blue rollers re- 
minded one of the Atlantic as they 
burst in magnificent snow-white 
cataracts upon therocks. We were 
about three hours sailing, and saw 
the dorsal fins of sharks, very un- 
canny-looking black knobs above 
water ; bathing is most dangerous 
here. Major Murray, whose hos- 
pitality is renowned, received us 
most kindly, and showed us over 
his property. His extensive plan- 
tation of cedrats, or citrons, is doing 
admirably. He superintends the 
cultivation himself, and every pos- 
sible advantage has been taken of 
favourable opportunities offered by 
land and water for the successful 
rearing of this valuable tree. We 
likewise had a. letter to Miss Camp- 
bell, a Scotch lady, who has built 
one of the prettiest little Anglican 
churches imaginable, a building 
that really adds to the beauty of the 
town. She has likewise written an 
excellent handbook for Corsica. 
We visited Ajaccio three times: it 
is the most convenient head-quarters 
for exploring other parts of the 
island. Here we engaged our 
admirable coachman with a carriage 
and pair at twenty francsa head from 
Dionisio. The main roads in Cor- 
sica are excellent, thanks to the 
First Republic and to the Napoleon 
dynasty. 

In our journey to Bavella 
we slept the first night at Be- 
chisano, ascending thither from 
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Ajaccio by Cauro and the Col de 
St. George. The maquis, consisting 
of arbutus, laurustinus, tall white 
Mediterranean heather, myrtle, and 
lentisk, is peculiarly luxuriant be- 
tween Cauro and Bechisano: its 
odour is delicious. Napoleon used 
to say that he could recognise the 
scent of his native land far out at 
sea. Bastelica, above Cauro, the 
birthplace of Sampiero Corso, is 
said to be beautiful. The white 
and the mauve cistus, the fatal 
hellebore with luxuriant foliage and 
pale-green flowers, the tall feathery 
fennel flowering in deep azure air, 
pale-belled asphodel, together with 
forget-me-not and cyclamen in pro- 
fusion, flourish not only here but 
everywhere in this beautiful island, 
whose magnificent sombre moun- 
tains are robed with the very finest 
forests in Europe, some still virgin. 

The inn at Bechisano is a curious 
cutthroat-looking place, there being 
a trapdoor from one of the bed- 
rooms with a ladder leading into 
the kitchen below, which I nearly 
fell through. I slept in a very 
dingy primitive old room ; but the 
eating was very good; we got deli- 
cious broccié, which is an absolutely 
first-rate national dish when fresh, 
a kind of creamy curds made of 
goat’s milk, eaten with sugar and 
a drop of black coffee or cognac, 
but you seldom get it quite fresh. 
The old landlord was most surly in 
manner, but that isa way they have 
in Corsica, and he gave us every- 
thing we wanted in the end. He 
was a sort of Caleb Balderstone, for 
he made a great fuss about giving 
us rooms, and left our lug. 
gage for a long time in the 
sitting-room, as he said, because 
somebody was still occupying his 
best room; but we found out there 
was absolutely nobody in the place, 
all this fuss being only, as in Caleb’s 
case, ‘ for the honour of the house.’ 
The young men of the hotel 
were affable enough. But it is 
most desirable to order rooms and 
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food beforehand, for the inn accom. 
modation is extremely limited. We 
got. some excellent trout here. You 
can seldom get private meals, and 
yet there is never precisely a table 
d’héte; you must eat with whoever 
happens to be eating, master or 
servant, and the landlord usually 
eats with you. There is indeed 
not so much as a notion among 
Corsicans of differences in social 
rank. The impression I derived 
during my brief visit was that 
they do not treat their own nobles 
with the very smallest deference, 
and the members of aristocratic 
families seem quite acquiescent in 
this familiar modus wivendi with 
their less distinguished neighbours. 
Few of them indeed, I was told, 
live otherwise than as rich peasants 
or farmers, and, judging by what I 
saw, they keep almost open house, as 
the gentry used to doin some parts of 
Ireland. Perhaps there is, on the 
whole, no distinctive nobility at pre- 
sent’; probably families have for long 
intermarried irrespective of caste 
distinctions, yet the descendants of 
very illustrious families exist, and 
the picture drawn by Dr. Bennett 
of his friend Dr. Manfredi’s rela- 
tions with his humbler neighbours 
at his old fortress-house near Orezza 
is a very pleasing one. But in this 
case the respect was shown to the 
doctor, to the benevolent friend, 
rather than to the gentleman ; and 
after all, is not that as it should 
be? 

All these country inns are very 
cheap. I do not believe Corsicans 
ever cheat, and when one has been 
fleeced, and had to pay fancy prices 
fcr the privilege of being made ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable at monster 
hotels in England or on the Conti- 
tent, that is saying a good deal in 
favour of Corsica; they never give 
you a bill, but make a shot at 
what you owe, apparently off- 
hand, when you ask them. But 
would that the floors were scrubbed, 
or at least scraped, once a year. 
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You may be eccentric enough to take 
a bath in the morning (that is, if 
you bring it with you), but what 
are you to do when you want to 
stand out of it and dry yourself ? 
If you step on the floor, your feet 
become immediately encrusted with 
impromptu sandals of thick mud, 
and that is the literal fact without 
exaggeration. 

Mr. Shortt, our obliging consul 
at Ajaccio, had given us a letter to 
the sous-préfet at Sartene, which 
we regretted we had not time to 
deliver, but we sent it to him, and 
he furnished us with letters to the 
mayors of Ste. Lucie and Serva. 
On our way to Ste. Lucie di Tal- 
lano, we were struck with the very 
picturesque situation of Olmeto on 
its hillside, its old houses with 
yellow lichen on their tiled roofs, 
their huge machicolations support- 
ing balconies, and the massive grey 
blocks of granite of which they are 
built. Thereison the whole, however, 
little picturesque architecture in the 
island ; the houses might be prisons 
—they resemble indeed, as Mr. Lear 
says, dominos standing on their 
sides. Yet the brown-grey villages 
indistinguishable from rock, occu- 
pying the ‘coigns of vantage,’ or 
throned upon hill crests, harmonise 
with the severe, sombre character of 
the country, and with the sombre 
figures of armed men or dark wo- 
men. The black Genoese coif and 
a black dress is the prevailing 
female garb, though occasionally 
the women wear something brighter 
to relieve the gloom. We saw the 
town of Sartene very near us, but 
could hardly have visited it with- 
out an extra day at our disposal ; 
so we struck up towards the high 
ridge separating us from Propriano, 
which, with the sea, burst upon us 
from the height. In the clear 
green bay of Propriano we found a 
cosy cove for a delightful swim ; the 
sandy shore was covered with coral 
and beautiful shells of all kinds. 
We also got an excellent lunch at 
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one of the few really good inns of 
Corsica, clean and comfortable, kept 
by a pleasant Frenchwoman. We 
slept at Ste. Lucie di Tallano, an 
extremely beautiful village, from 
whose public place you have lovely 
view of fertile valleys and moun- 
tains beyond; everybody meets 
everybody on this public place, 
and a great deal of gossip goes on. 
The postmaster was very good- 
natured in doing the honours of the 
place to us; he took us to call on the 
Giacomonis, the principal people 
of the town, who have a good 
roomy old house; the ladies had 
very pleasing manners, and the 
worthy ex-mayor’s wine is excel- 
lent. We tried both his and that 
of M. Arry, another wine merchant, 
equally good. This wine of Tallano 
is something marvellously good; it 
rather reminds me of the genuine fine 
Lebanon, which one gets in pitchers 
covered with leaves in the Lebanon 
convents. Itis very nice even at 
first, a red wine, but when old it 
turns yellow, and then is particu. 
larly fine. They say it does not 
bear transporting, yet I believe 
‘Madame Mere,’ Napoleon’s mother, 
always drank it in Paris. The 
mayor of Sartene had written to 
the postmaster to look after us, 
and he really did; he took us to 
see the picturesque old convent 
mentioned by Dr. Bennett, near 
which stands a magnificent stone 
pine. In the convent chapel there 
is some old inlaid woodwork of 
considerable beauty covering the 
organ. 

A tradesman, who guided us to 
M. Arry’s house the evening be- 
fore we went on to Bavella, in 
order that we might inquire about 
this;same wine of Tallano, of which 
we wished to take some bottles 
with us to Bavella, and who seemed 
on very good terms with the family, 
spoke very bitterly on our leaving 
the house of M. Arry’s riches; the 
mere fact of his wealth seemed to 
annoy him, and he called him bad 
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names ; yet he did notallege anything 
against his character. However, this 
same individual proudly refused the 
remuneration we offered him for his 
trouble, and shook hands with us on 
terms of perfectly unaffected free- 
and-easy equality at parting. One 
both likes and dislikes this strange 
people. But the ‘character’ of 
Ste. Lucie is the old landlord, who 
is decidedly ‘ off his head.’ Before 
his aberration of mind, they say the 
inn was good, and no doubt it 
might be worse now. The old man 
danced about the dining-room, and 
sang a strange accompaniment to 
his nimble performance ; and when 
I gave him a glass of Tallano, he 
further insisted on my dancing with 
him, But when our orders did not 
meet with his full approval, he 
scolded us for giving them, though 
after much grumbling he generally 
ended by dving as we wished. 
He insisted in pulling about all 
our things as we unpacked them, 
and asking what they were, sitting 
on the beds, chatting familiarly. 
We heard the poor old man had 
suffered from pecuniary troubles, 
and it isa charity to patronise his 
inn ; but he contrived to ‘rile’ me 
a good deal, till I knew something 
of his story. He had a most pro- 
voking way of screeching out ‘ Eh?’ 
to everything one said to him. 

One evening we took a walk, and 
were joined after some time by two 
young men of the place, who began 
to tell us extraordinary stories 
about themselves and their be- 
longings, rather to our disgust, 
as we wanted to contemplate the 
fine gorge beneath us. The fathers, 
grandfathers, uncles, and indeed 
all the relatives of these youths 
had apparently committed the 
fashionable fault of cutting their 
friends’ throats on next to no 
provocation, and were hotly pur- 
sued by the gendarmerie, on which 
ground the youths appealed to us to 
help them, as they were making a 
collection for these starving and 
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persecuted patriots out in the ma- 
quis; an additional inducement 
held out being that one of our infor- 
mants was himself acutthroat and a 
convict, having been imprisoned in 
France for stabbing a friend who 
said something disagreeable to 
him; and he certainly looked vil- 
lanous enough for anything. After 
stating candidly our opinion that 
he and his friends were blackguards, 
we were, strange to say, so far in- 
fected by the romantic and san- 
guinary code of honour that per- 
vades the atmosphere of this coun- 
try as to give the young men a few 
sous for the bandits in the maquis; 
upon which they made off; and a 
very good-looking, more peaceably 
disposed boy, meeting us on our 
road home, asked us if it was true 
that we had given them five francs, 
because they had just told him so. 
He also informed us that these 
tales were mostly lies, though the 
ugly villain-faced fellow was indeed 
a gaol bird, as he had candidly 
stated ; but the odd thing was that 
he stated it so volubly, and with 
such evident self-complacency, as 
though it were obviously a feather 
in his cap; perhaps indeed he 
meant to frighten us a little; and I 
am not sure that there might not 
have been a nuance of fear in our 
generosity, so cutthroaty did our 
friend look. That was the only 
attempt to extort money, however, 
that we experienced in Corsica, and 
that was not an aggravated one; 
moreover, in every land there are 
gaol birds; assuredly not fewer in 
London and its suburbs than else- 
where. 

We had procured an authorisation 
from the gentlemen at the head of 
the roadmaking department in 
Ajaccio enabling us to sleep at the 
little Maison des Ponts et Chausseés 
in the forest of Bavella, as there are 
no hotels up there, it being quite 
out of the beaten track; it is 
necessary likewise to take provi- 
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otted partridge &c. from Ajaccio. 

e drove through the villages of 
Zonza and Levie. The inhabitants 
of Levie surrounded our carriage 
while we were watering the horses, 
and pointed out the new bell-tower 
of their church to us with pride; 
they seemed a good set of fellows. 
These villages are very picturesquely 
situated. The strange serrated 
mountainous peaks above Cavella 
were in view long before we reached 
the forest—clouds were covering 
them when wealighted at the hut on 
the Bocca di Bavella, the summit of 
the pass, and vapours were drifting 
through the great pine trees. That 
this spot offers one of the most 
unique and most magnificent pro- 
spects in the world is certainly the 
simply unexaggerated truth. Mr. 
Lear ‘ with sucha pencil, sucha pen,’ 
as his friend the poet says in the 
beautiful lines addressed to E. L., 
has done it no more than justice. 
Through grandcolonnades of mighty 
pines, when the mist cleared away, 
ever and anon, we looked across the 
dark ravine to grand rude rock- 
ramparts of livid green and dull 
purple hue, their bases in rolling 
cloud, their weird fantastic pyra- 
mids, peaks, and ruined towers 
dimly emerging from a _loftier 
stratum of voluminous vapour. The 
height of these perpendicular pre- 
cipices, thus viewed, appears stu- 
pendous; one seemed to behold a 
vast impregnable palace-fortress of 
gods, reared by enchantment in 
some alien, awful realm, afar from 
this world. Down the sombre 
pine-clad ravine beneath the eye 
ranged leagues away to the far 
distant sea; in the foreground 
brooded great Corsican pines, sway - 
ing sonorous in the wind over that 
purple bloom of the unfathomable 
gorge, some straight and glorious 
im all the fragrant vigour of their 
youth, shooting upward for more 
than a hundred feet without a 
break, then roofed abruptly with 
boughs sustaining cloud-like um- 
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brage of dark green, others blasted 
by lightning, bleached skeletons 
with bare arms raised as to upbraid 
Heaven’s bolt that shattered them, 
others again prostrate upon the 
earth, their gigantic stature mea- 
surable atlast. It is this combina- 
tion of magnificent rocky mountains 
and giant trees that makes the 
scene unique. Very strange the 
Titan trunks and their dark roofage 
look with the wild mists scudding 
amongst them, now nebulous, now 
for a moment clear. Musing among 
the great, fragrant, amber-weeping 
trees, and the huge boulders here, 
with sad-hued shed pine-needles for 
a floor, and eerie, flame-like cliffs 
around, I was irresistibly reminded 
of Wagner’s music; of the Gdtter- 
diimmerung funeral march in the 
Niebelungenlied. The pilgrim is pal- 
pably here in the presence-chamber 
of sublime nature gods, of angels 
and of demons. I should suppose 
that the caiions of the Yosemite and 
the Rocky Mountains may bear 
some resemblance to these sombre 
and sublime scenes. 

Wishing to avoid Aleria, we did 
not go down to Solenzara, but next 
morning we drove on to the second 
pass, the Bocca di Lavone, passing 
the Maison Forestiére of Alzo; this 
looks more comfortable quarters 
than the other hut. We passed 
through a wide space of forest, 
where the young trees, alas! 
planted to replace those cut 
down, had all been burnt— 
blackened stumps only remain. 
The native shepherds, who were 
formerly allowed to pasture their 
cattle freely in the forest, and who 
are now forbidden to do so, are 
accused of setting fire to it; if so, 
the Government policy is short- 
sighted enough. A little before 
arriving at the second pass (where 
there was lovely dark-blue pimper- 
nel among the stones, wild thyme, 
and rosemary) we made our way 
to the right through charred 
thickets to some rocks that over- 
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hung the gorge, and here we lunched. 
The scene at this spot again is mag- 
nificent beyond conception. Scaurs 
of noble colour and form tower pre- 
cipitously upward from the foaming 
torrent thousands of feet beneath, 
with a very army of dark ilex climb- 
ing and shadowing the perpendicular 
furrows of their rocky sides, while 
the white loud stream disappears 
through mysterious cliff-portals of 
giddy height beyond, where no eye 
can follow. In these forests wild 
boar and monffion abound. In- 
definable was the charm as we two 
sat that evening over our red wood 
fire in the rough room of the lonely 
forest house, dreaming over memo- 
ries and problems, or conversing, 
while chill mists and melancholy 
winds wandered through sighing 
boughs of that immense mountain- 
forest without. After climbing some 
way up one of the crags, we de- 
scended again to Ste. Lucie, and 
upon these bent our course towards 
Zicano. 

Passing through Serra, where 
there is no hotel, we sent our 
letter to the mayor, and he very 
courteously came to our carriage- 
door, and insisted on our lunching 
at his house. This was rather a 
delicate affair, as the ‘ Maréchal 
de Logis’ had previously arrived, 
and begged us to partake of his 
hospitality ; but he gave way to 
the mayor when that functionary 
invited us. A very excellent little 
lunch the mayor gave us, seasoned 
with very agreeable conversation. 
From Serra it was mostly down- 
hill, and we stopped for an hour 
under a lovely grove of large 
beeches with their soft young foliage 
glowing in the sun; we lay down 
*sub tegmine fagi,’ with a clear 
brook purling over grey stones be- 
side us, while our driver unharnessed 
the horses and watered them at a 
stone fountain-tank of clear water. 
It is a long day’s drive to Zicano, 
but we got there at last. Alight- 
ing at the hotel door, we found a 
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very surly landlord lounging before 
it, and on our asking him for rooms 
he seemed either not to hear or not 
to have them, or not to want us in 
them; at last he answered in 
growling monosyllables only, which 
made me rather savage, but it turn- 
ed out that he had rooms, and would 
condescend to letusin. I believe 
he was cogitating how to manage ; 
the landlady indeed had to give us 
up her own room, which was no 
doubt kind; but, alas! the bugs 
swarmed almost as thick as I re- 
member them even at Boulak 
or Mundania. There were some 
rather objectionable guests in the 
inn; so we insisted on having 
meals alone; but this is an un- 
heard-of thing in these out-of-the 
way Corsican publics, and the re- 
quest always produces much 
grumbling, if not a point-blank 
refusal. And yet the surly old 
landlord next morning took us in 
the most obliging manner to a 
stream near for a bathe—a most 
lovely place, among ferns and 
shrubs and flowers, a granite basin 
below a very beautiful snowy 
waterfall, the water like green 
crystal foam-beaded; coming di- 
rect from the snowy mountains 
above, it was almost too cold. The 
surly landlord, moreover, fearing 
we should lose our way back, in- 
sisted on waiting for us, and carry- 
ing our towels, and we quite liked 
him, so full of strange contrasts 
are this odd people. 

Zicano is on the side of a 
fertile hill, well cultivated, like 
Ste. Lmcie, and covered with 
flowers, grass, and fruit-trees. But 
Corsica was more agreeable to 
travel in formerly than now, for at 
a time when Miss Campbell was 
the first Englishwoman ever seen 
at Zicano the higher class of natives 
most hospitably entertained the 
traveller, but now that there are 
more travellers it would be an im- 
possible task for them to entertain 
everybody who comes; and still 
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there are no inns to speak of; there 
are not enough civilised travellers to 
make them pay. 

Sunday morning we went up to 
the pretty church upon the hill- 
side, and witnessed a very striking 
scene. A long procession streamed 
up from the valley below, priests, 
acolytes, crucifixes, preceding a 
bier, with the corpse of a woman 
laid upon it barefaced. Crowds of 

ple followed from the village 
and from the hamlets round. The 
corpse was deposited in the middle 
of the centre aisle, and tall tapers 
lighted around it. Very striking 
was the whole picture. The men 
gathered together near the altar, 
where the vestmented priests in- 
toned and a choir of peasants 
chanted a monotonous chant for 
the dead in deep melodious tones, 
while the women knelt in the nave, 
through the fair Gothic portal of 
which, the door being open, ap- 
peared leafy trees, and the far blue 
hills beyond the valley, the dead 


woman’s shrouded form dividing 
the men from the women, as it lay 
with black hair and swarthy fea- 
tures, which had something resem- 
bling a scowl upon them. Deep 
reverence and gravity, if no great 


apparent sorrow, pervaded the 
multitude ; many women gathered 
around the open grave, which we 
had watched the grave-digger 
digging, while the funeral proces- 
sion advanced through the woods 
in that serene summer day ; when 
the coffin was lowered they bent 
over it, murmuring voceri, or 
laments. But no vocero such as 
Mérimée describes in the house of 
the dead person—a lament often so 
poetical and full of feeling, espe- 
cially when the dead person has 
been murdered, and the threnody 
is improvised by some veritably in- 
spired sister, or wife, or betrothed 
maiden—had we opportunity to 
hear. Such, however, I have heard 
in the Syrian mountains; wild, 
terrible, and harrowing they are. 
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At Irish wakes I suppose the 
‘Keeners’ do something similar. 
These improvisations, however, are 
often hired by the relative to chant 
the voceri ; they are persons with a 
peculiar genius for such an office. 
And in these voceri appears all the 
sombre, affectionate, ardent, vin- 
dictive poetry of this people. 
A Corsican lady afterwards sang 
for us one of the most celebrated of 
these compositions, and a collec- 
tion of them may be bought in 
Ajaccio. 

From Zicano we drove through 
the baths-of Guitera to Ste. Marie 
Ziché, visiting the baths on our 
way. The proprietor courteously 
showed us over the establishment. 
Warm sulphur springs well forth 
in abundance, which we tasted, 
and the bath windows overlook a 
stream. It must be hot and sultry 
here. At Ste. Marie, a pleasant 
village, there is a most excellent 
clean little inn, comfortable in 
every respect, kept by a Frenchman 
and his wife. It was a pleasure to 
stay there. Thence we returned 
through Cauro to Ajaccio. 

After spending a day or two at 
Ajaccio, we set off again for Vico 
and Valdoniello, with our beloved 
coachman, of course, but with a 
carriage less pervious to rain in the 
region of the hood. By the Col 
San Sebastiano we descended on 
Calcatoggio. From this col the 
view is very fine of Monte Rotondo, 
Monte Ciuto, Artica, and othersnowy 
mountains on the extreme horizon, 
of Sagone at one’s feet, and its 
beautiful bay, with sunny promon- 
tory after promontory mistily jutting 
out into sapphire sea, in the direc- 
tion of Carghese and Piava; the 
old ruined castle of Sinarca, that 
tyrannical baron of older days, 
against whom the early republican 
league was formed in the island, 
gloomily brooding on its rock by 
the Mediterranean, like Napoleon, 
for ever fallen, brooding on the 
seaward cliffs of St. Helena. Many 
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other ruined forts are also visible 
along the coast, chiefly Genoese and 
Pisan, but some formerly pertain- 
ing to the native nobility. At 
Calcatoggio we made our habitual 
lunch off eggs and bacon. The 
lately widowed aged landlady had 
a fine-featured, statuesque, pale 
face, severely grave in its sadness. 
We spoke to her, and much liked 
her. There was also an educated 
native, a doctor, living here, who 
had travelled much, and with him 
I had some interesting conversation 
about the island. 

From the summit of the pass 
above Vico the view is again 
exceedingly fine, the lofty fan- 
tastic precipices of La Sposata 
bounding the prospect, and the 
remarkably picturesque town of 
Vico on the steep side of the 
hill below. Fromevery point Vico 
is a study for the painter, and from 
its old convent, embosomed in mag- 
nificent chestnuts, with spring 


flowers all around it, cyclamen, 


violets, strawberries, hawthorn, 
you see not only the wild Sposata, 
but the splendid snowy height of 
Monte d’Oro beyond, or the baths 
of Guagno (or a village near them) 
nestling in the glen beneath. By 
Guagno would be the best way to 
visit the Lake of Ino. 

Before arriving at the Col Ste. 
Antoine above Vico, you traverse the 
valley of the Liamone, quite a large 
river, whose valley isrich and beauti- 
ful with waving barley, tall green 
river reeds, and yellow flag-flowers. 
We had often suffered by not tele- 
graphing for rooms and a dinner, 
which is generally possible, and 
always advisable, and now we had 
telegraphed, but had mistaken the 
name of the hotel, writing a name 
which does not exist at Vico, so the 
hotel we did not care to go to had 
calmly appropriated our message, 
and when we went to the good one 
the mistress of the former was 
angry, and wanted to make us pay 
her; but the landlord of our own 
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hotel of course took our part. The 
one we went to belonged to the 
very republican schoolmaster of 
the place, an intelligent person. 
He sat down to dinner with us, as 
a matter of course, without invita- 
tion, and a very fair inn he keeps. 
I had a letter to Madame Peraldi 
from Major Murray, which I sent, 
and she asked us to visit her the 
same evening, which we did. A 
very pleasant glimpse this gave us 
of a true Corsican interior. The 
landlord, as a maiter of course, 
accompanied us, and we found 
Madame Peraldi, with her accom- 
plished and very agreeable daugh- 
ter, Madame Colonna di Leca, to. 
gether with her other daughters, 
awaiting us. They gave us tea and 
refreshments; and later in the 
evening came in a cousin, betrothed 
to one of the young ladies, as also 
M. le Curé of the parish. Madame 
Peraldi has the grave, subdued, 
courteous manner of high-born 
Corsicans. Her eldest son, the 
Baron, was not present, but a 
younger son was. The Colonna di 
Lecas are of the oldest Corsican 
aristocracy, and the ruins of their 
feudal castle may still be seen on 
one of the savage rocks near. She 
sang much to us, and with her fine 
voice, at our special request, she 
sang us one of the most famous 
Corsican voceri, which was very 
wild, strange, and arresting. Their 
house is a large one. We went out 
on the moonlit terrace, overhang- 
ing the gorge, and this, with the 
great mountains opposite, reminded 
me of the position of my house at 
Beit Miri in the Lebanon. M. le 
Curé, who has also a fine voice, 
sang us some sacred music. The 
family warmly pressed us to return 
in a few days, to meet the prefect, 
who was coming out from Ajaccio 
for a grand entertainment they 
were going to give, but this was 
not possible. We took leave of 
them with real regret. 3 
From Vico we drove to Evisa, 
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through the village of Cristinaccia, 
and groves of wonderfully large 
ilexes. Meeting some mounted 
gendarmes with a little girl, whom 
one of them was carrying pick-a- 
back behind his mule, and who 
kept slipping off most uncomfort- 
ably, we took her into our car- 
riage, and engaged to deposit her 
at Evisa, which was her home, and 
whither the police were bound. 
She was a nice, demure little thing, 
and did not seem particularly shy 
between two foreign men. Evisa 
contains no place calling itself an 
hotel, but the house of M. Carrara, 
where everyone alights, is virtually 
such. M. Carrara and his son, 
together with a Sardinian friend of 
theirs, dined with us. The place 


is not at all uncomfortable, and the 
eating is, as I said, everywhere fair 
asa rule, at least to those who do 
not absolutely object to Italian 
cookery, oil, and amodicum of garlic. 
The bread, however, is ‘usually un- 
eatable, months old, apparently, 


and sour; while the butter is not 
much better. But then the broccio 
—when you get it! And here we 
did get it. 

In the evening, after dinner, we 
strolled down towards Porto, and, 
unaware of what we should see, 
came suddenly upon one of the sub- 
limest spectacles in nature. The 
range of peaks and precipices above 
the sea at Porto is indescribably 
grand; a huge long surge of rock, 
of a dun-violet hue, tumultuously 
contorted, rolled a rude shadowy 
chaos over a terrific gorge, un- 
fathomable and uninhabited save by 
some pale, far-sounding torrent, 
its indigo bloom darkening as 
twilight deepened; beyond this 
rose mighty peaks, dark against 
sunset, two of which, with their 
abrupt grand lines meeting and 
folding over one another, seemed to 
form a vast jasper vase wherein 
to hold heaven’s own nectar of 
ethereal carmine, and the opaque 
horizon of purple sea beneath. We 
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stood in a place of graves, small 
wooden crosses marking the resting- 
place of the lowly dead, lying here, 
as it were, in the arms of the ever- 
lasting mountains. 

Night’s ever-deepening gloom 
Engulfs the gorges: all is mighty music, 
Phantasmal symphony of ghostly form, 

A visionary chorus with no sound, 


Next morning we drew up to 
Valdoniello, through the forest of 
Aitone. No heavy weights must 
be taken, and the carriage must be 
strong, for the mountain roads 
are as bad as possible, stony and 
worn into deep broad ruts by 
the big carts employed to carry 
down the hewn tree-trunks to 
the sea. Tremendous’ engines 
of destruction they are to meet 
coming down while you are as- 
cending. The finest trees have 
been destroyed, alas! and it is a 
wonder that there still remain so 
many magnificent ones. Out of 
Norway or the Carpathians there 
are no trees like those of Corsica in 
all Europe. Miss Campbell mea- 
sured a trunk by the roadside in 
this forest of Valdoniello, and 
found it 150 feet in height; but we 
heard from a gentleman connected 
with the forest that there are 
some still standing in certain yet 
virgin forests of the island, which I 
hope to visit another year, measur- 
ing upwards of 200 feet in height, 
I think between Zicano and Vivario, 
somewhere near the forests of 
Sorba and Marmeno. Neither that 
route, nor Bonifacio,nor the chest- 
nut country, properly so called, had 
we time to see. It is a glorious 
drive mounting up through the 
forest of Aitone, which still con- 
tains some noble trees in its remoter 
parts, I wastold. It would be well 
worth devoting many days, or in- 
deed weeks, to the quiet exploration 
of all these splendid forests, at least 
for anyone who love trees as I do. 
In Aitone are many beeches and 
Abies pectinala or balsanvia,’ as 
well as the great Pinus Laricio. 
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The pass up which you can 
drive is 4,788 feet high, and 
here you are in the forest of Val- 
doniello; it would be too much for 
the horses to take them farther. 
But the traveller must walk a con- 
siderable distance from here if he 
would see anything of the forest, 
and return to the carriage, which 
will await him at the top of the 
pass. Here the scenery is wild and 
grand in the extreme. On your 
right rises the snowy peak of Mont 
Artica, immediately behind which 
is wild Lake Ino, well worthy of a 
visit, if there be time ; on your left, 
other snowy mountains, some of 
the highest in Corsica (about 7,000 
or 8,000 feet high)—Monte Cristo, 
Paglia Orba, and Tafonata. Paglia 
Orba looks forbiddingly savage and 
steep; but there isa crater imme- 
diately beneath the brown snow- 
patched precipice-wall up to which 
you look, and this, the shepherd 
who acted as our guide told us, is 
a favourite haunt of the monffion. 
He said it was not at all impossible 
to get up there, and that one was 
almost sure to see them; but they 
are very shy indeed, and more diffi- 
cult to get at than chamois. Below 
you extends the vast lonely pine 
forest of Valdoniello, an immea- 
surable ocean of trees, filling the 
great valley of Niolo. M. Chanton 
has an establishment a little below 
the summit of the pass, where the 
timber is sawn and made ready, 
for transport. The goatherd who 
guided us was a very rough fellow 
indeed, as familiar as possible, but 
civil and good-natured, who pro- 
fessed to know where the two cele- 
brated trees called Roi and Reine, 
which we particularly wanted to 
visit, are situated; but as we 
walked hours through magnificent 
trees without arriving at these, at 
last we asked a woodman, from 
whose account it seemed that our 
friend knew nothing aboutit. The 
Queen we had passed long since, 
though it stood rather off the road ; 
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but as for the King, even he did 
not seem to know where that 
was. The King is a mere pros- 
trate trunk; but the Queen is 
one of the most glorious trees I 
ever saw, and can hardly be sur. 
passed out of California. You can 
scarcely see the summit as you look 
up from under it, and the trunk 
is a huge, hoary tower, standing 
‘four-square to all the winds that 
blow.’ Long may it stand! The 
firs at Baden or Drummond Castle 
will not bear comparison with this, 
Whoever wants to explore that 
crater of the moufflons on Paglia 
Orba must sleep out in a cave on 
the mountain side—there may pos- 
sibly be a hut—and besides must 
get a permit to sleep in the Maison 
Forestiére here, for Evisa would be 
too far to make head-quarters of, 
One must do the same in order to 
explore the lake of Ino from this 
side. Our shepherd led us a ‘ short 
way’ back, which was short for 
him, who wanted only to rejoin his 
flock of goats, but a long and weary 
round for us. There were big 
patches of snow among the aro. 
matic shrubs and flowers. Nor must 
mention of the Bombyz processionaria 
caterpillar be omitted. These queer 
creatures, hairy and brown, form 
immense processions in single file, 
and traverse the roads. Their larve 
hang in big muslin sacks from the 
trees, to which they are very de- 
structive indeed. If you touch their 
bristles, they inflict a very severe 
sting, and the place stung swells up 
considerably. 

Sleeping again at Evisa, we drove 
next morning to Porto, having pre- 
viously sent tie letter of introduc- 
tion we had from Major Murray to 
M. Ruelle, the agent of M. Chanton, 
who resides at Porto. The scenery 
all the way is of the highest order 
of beauty. As the road winds 
downward toward the Capa dei Si- 
gnori, so called from a feudal ruin 
that crowns it, you look back to 
mountains rising tier above tier, 
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that seem like great solemn giants 
watching; the vegetation, too, is 
aromatic and abundant—myrtle, 
lentisk, arbutus, and laurustinus 
as usual abounding. After crossing 
several torrent-beds, sinuous leaf 
and flower filled rents, loud with 
rushing water, in towering crags 
of sublime height, we arrived at 
one where the loveliest conceivable 
waterfall, like floating lawn, de- 
scended amid richest greenery into 
avery bower of fragrant fig, vine, 
wild peach, pink asters, strawberry- 
frnited arbutus, Osmunda regalis 
ferns, _maidenhair, and glorious 
large white lilies, like the lilies in 
Correggio’s pictures, not to men- 
tion cyclamen, hellebore, spurge, 
thyme, mint, yellow violets, and 
wild pink, the whole bower paved 
with a pool of rippling light- 
entangling crystal, and bordered 
by delicate grey rocks. Here we 
could not but stop to bathe—most 
refreshing it was; but it made us 
rather late at M. Ruelle’s for lunch, 
which he and Madame had so 
hospitably prepared. They live 
in an old tower, and have a 
little ‘careless-ordered’ garden 
of exquisite flowers overhanging 
the torrent-bed, on their right 
a well-tended citron orchard, and 
the sea beyond, opposite magnificent 
precipices castle-crowned, where 
eagles build. M. Ruelle is frank 
and intelligent; he said he was 
rather tired of this out-of-the-way 
place, and well may a Frenchman 
be so. 

We now turned towards Piana 
along the coast. The wonders 
of this coast-road I confess seem 
to me to have been somewhat 
over-praised. The rocks called 
Calenka have certainly curious 
shapes; but the very agreeable 
Secretary - General’s enthusiasm 
for them (as expressed to us in 
Ajaccio) on account of their sup- 
posed resemblance to certain animals 
appeared to me characteristically 
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French. Still the distant pro- 
montory towards Calvi, which is 
dark red and of beautiful form, and 
all the misty capes lying behind in 
soft blue air and soft blue sea, 
make the drive extremely charming 
on a sunny day. There sailed, more- 
over, on the sapphire water a white- 
winged fleet of coral-fishery boats 
afar. Having passed Piana, you 
arrive at Carghese, a village re- 
markable for its innumerable cacti, 
and as an old Greek colony. The 
Greek inhabitants have lately inter- 
married with the Corsicans, but 
you still see venerable Greek priests 
with long white beards and the 
black cap peculiar to the Greek 
priesthood. The women also have 
a good deal more colour about their 
dress, and animation about their 
physiognomy, than is usual here. 
There is both a Greek and a Latin 
church, The landlady was a very 
handsome woman, and particularly 
affable. 

We had a delicious bathe in 
the little creek below the hotel. 
The sea, if it had not been for innu- 
merable most beautiful rainbow- 
coloured, as well as_ colourless, 
meduse, which stung us abomin- 
ably, would have been perfectly 
enchanting for a swim. From 
Carghese, where we slept, we drove 
along the coast to Sagone, after 
passing the little port of which we 
arrived at Calcatoggio, and so got 
back to Ajaccio, where we saw the 
horse market and the horse races, 
which take place at this time of 
year along the principal street, all 
the houses being lined with spec- 
tators. It is a gay scene, the 
jockeys and horses being gorgeously 
arrayed. The horses are very small, 
strong, wiry little beasts. We 
thence took the night malle-poste 
to Bastia, a dreadfully cramping 
mode of conveyance, and from 
Bastia sailed to Leghorn, thence 
getting home to our respective 
destinations. 
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IN SNOW. 


O Enctiisn Morner in the ruddy glow 

Hugging your baby closer when outside 

You see the silent, soft, and cruel snow 

Falling again, and think what ills betide 
Unshelter’d creatures,—your sad thoughts may go 
Where War and Winter now two spectral wolves, 
Hunt in the freezing vapour that involves 

Those Asian peaks of ice and gulfs below. 

Does this young Soldier heed the snow that fills 
His mouth and open eyes? or mind, in truth, 
To-night, his mother’s parting syllables ? 

His coat is red—but what of that? Keep ruth 

For others; this is but an Afghan youth 

Shot by the stranger on his native hills. 


[‘ Most of the Afghan dead were fine well-built young fellows.’— 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, December 10, 1878.] 





